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1 That  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  Is  pe- 

culiarly^ by  the  nature  of  it’s  eft'a- 
blifhment  and  mftitutions,  adapted  for 
^ the  inveftlgatlcfti'  of  ancient  learning ; 
and  for  that  knowledge  of  antiquities 
which  may  become  the  ground  of  the 
Hijloria  propria  ef  jujia.  '> 

2 Is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  Literary' EJla^ 

which  have  been  made  hi 
this  country ; Is  not  only  a repertory  of 
the  colleftions  of  i^ntiquarian  Infor- 
mation, but  actuates  a principle  which 
hath  a tendency  to  reftore  and  re-edify 
hiftory  from  the  jfuiqs  amidft  which 
it  lies. 

3 The  two  errors  of  the  falfe  antiquary 

marked;  ift,  That  of  forming  too 
haftlly  vifionary  fyftems  ; and  adly. 
That  of  making  endlefs  and  ufelefs 
colleftions  of  relics  and  fragments, 
without  fcope  or  view  to  any  one 
point. 

, b 4 To 
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4 To  explain  the  Principle  of  this  branch 
“ ^ of  learning ; the  Principle  on  which 

the  fociety  is  fuppofed  to  aft ; and  the 
H End  towards  which  the  inquiries  and 
labours  of  the  Society  ought  to  be  di- 
refted  ; is  the  Jcope  of  this  treatife ; it 
marks  in  its  Qourfe  fome  of  the 
Jiderata  in  this  branch  of  learning. 

5 Two  concurrent  lines  of  ftudy,  that 

of  hiftory,  properly  fo  called,  both  of 
nature  and  man ; and  that  experi- 
mental hiftory  of  the  extending  and 
^ ; advancing  powers  of  man,  as  they 
are  elicited  by  the  varying  and  en- 
ereafing  wants  of  his  being. 

• 6 That  there  ‘ is,  as  it  were,  a golden 
' chain  defcendlng  from  heaven,  by 
n J^hich  all  things  are  linked  together 
''in  a general  lyftem;  and -that  man 
hath  powers  to  trace  back  the  links  of 
this  chain  tip  to  the  primary  principles 
of  this  fyftern ; and  that  the  ftudy 
; ' of  antiquities  fhould  be  purfued  in 
this  fpirit  of  phlldfophy)  and  the 
V'  know'ledge  acquired  thereby  applied 
as  the  commentary  of  hi/lqrf  ' ' 

7~43*  The  work  then  commences,  In 
" the  fpirit  bf  this  philofophy,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  rule  here  layed  down, 
^ with 
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with  an  AnaYyfis  of  the  powers  of  Enun* 
elation  and  the  Elements  of  Speech^ 

- and  endeavours  to  mark,  both  in  rea- 
for^Ing  and  by  example,  the  ufe  which 
■ the  truly  philofophic  Antiquary  may 
...  make  in  the  relolutioii  and  compo- 
fition  of  thefe  powers  and  elements, 

' to  the  inveftigation  of  ancient  hiftory. 
This  part  refers  to  N^  I.  of  the  Ap- 
pendix, which  is  a treatife  written 
exprefsly  on  this  fubjeft ; it  goes  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  powers  and  a£ls 
of  vocal  and  articulated  enunciation 
as  they  exift  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  as  the  principles  thereof  are  to 
be  found  in  all  languages  : this  the 
true  ground  of  Antiquarian  Etymology^ 
which,  without  it,  will  ever  be  the 
mere  ringing  changes  on  one’s  own 
ideas,  and  a wretched  punning.  Under 
this  head  the  language  of  men  as 
fpoken  ill  the  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Troy,  the  language  of  ancient 
Greece  befpre  the  arrival  of  the  Hel- 
lenifts,  and  the  language  of  ancient 
Europe  in  general,  are  coufidered  and 
compared. 

43—5%  The  Treatife  then  proceeds,  by 
the  fame  principles,  and  in  the  fame 
line,  to  inquire  into  and  explain  the 
b % various 
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various  efJbrts  an^  Inventions  which 
men  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
made  to  mark  for  diftant  places  and 
times,  the  invifible  tranfient  expreflion 
of  ideas,  which  fpeech  can  only  give 
at  the  prefent  time  and  place.  This 
part  goes  in  general  to  an  in^juiry  into 
the  origin  of  PiSure-wriiing^  into 
that  which  is  commonly  called  Hiero^ 
glyphicSy  and  into  the  nature  of  the 
Elementary^  Or  what  is  vulgarly 
called  Alphabetical  writing ; Ihows 
how  thefe  in  their  reciprocal  ufc  and 
interpretation  have  given  occafion  to 
the  deforming  the  true  and  direft  re* 
prefentation  of  the  human  Being  and 
Life ; and  hoW  by  a philofophic  re* 
folution  of  the  modes  of  the  defor- 
mation, joined  to  combination  of  fuch 
fragments  of  fafts  as  remain  amidft 
the  ruins  of  hiftory,  the  Antiquary 
may  elicit  truth  out  of  fable,  and  re- 
form and  re-edify  ancient  hiftory  to 
fome  femblance  at  leaft  of  the  ftate  of 
things  in  fa<ft,  which  it  reprefents. 
This  part  refers  for  a more  particular 
account  of  thefe  points  of  antiquity 
to  N°II.  of  the  Appendix,  vvfoich  is 
a Treatife  on  this  lubjed  In  detail. 
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^2 — 53*  Hlftory  compared  toi  a fiilp  failing 
down  the  tide  of  Time,  fraught  with 
every  thing  ufeful  to  be  known,  but 
which  hath  fufFered  Ihip-wreck  ; the 
method  of  the  ftudy  of  Antiquities 
explained  by  alluhons  to  this  fimile. 

Th^  folly  of  merely  making  col- 
leftions  of  Antiquities,  compared  with 
. the  right  way  of  collefting  and  af- 
fottlng  the  difcoveries  of  particulars 
which  the  Antiquary  may  make,  fo  as 
by  an  Induilion  of  thefe  particulars  to 
lead  to  fome  combination  of  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  fa£l, 

56 — 57.  Man  is  a finite  Being  circum- 
fcribed  natural  wants;  although 
not  eafily  defined  and  circumfcribed 
in  his  artificial  wants  ; yet  his  im- 
proved refources  being  proportioned 
and  adequate  to  thefe,  in  the  various 
progreflipns  and  revolutions  of  his 
exiftehce,  the  line  of  inveftigation  into 
the  one  is  marked  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  other,  fo  that  the  ftudy  of 
antiquities,  here  in  this  branch,  is 
not  a boundlefs  purfuit  but  is  defined 
both  in  mode  and  extent.  This  ex- 
plained by  a reference  to  the  cloath- 
ing  fuited  to  the  fame  kind  of  limbs 
in  the  fame  animals  in  all  ages,  and 
b 3 to 
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to  the  mftruments  ufed  by  all  people, 
being  fiinilar  as  fpited  to  like  hands 
and  like  aSions,  let  Imagination  or 
caprice  try  never  fo  much  to  vary 
them. 

58  This  Theorem  applied  to  fhow  that 

there  may  be  an  afcertained  line  of 
developing  the  fabulous,  and  refolving 
the  mythic  parts  of  Hiftory^  fo  far 
as  they  refpedl  the  accounts  of  the 
firft  advancing  ftages  of  human  civi- 
lization. 

59  By  a careful  analyfis  pf  human  na- 

ture, and  by  a combination  from 
analogy  of  fuch  broken  accounts  as 
the  ftip-wreck  of  Hiftory  affords,  a 
defcrlption,  almoft  hiftoric,  of  the 
progrefs  and  firft  ftages  of  human 
life  niay  be  compofed ; fuch  a?  fhall 
give  a juft  reprefentation  of  the  ge- 
neral courfe  of  events. 

This  exemplified  in  the  fabulous  ac- 

‘ ‘ counts  given  of  the  fettlements  made 
in  the  ^Egean  and  Euxine  Seas,  and 
coafts  thereof  by  the"  Phoenicians, 
^/Egyptians,  and  Hellenifts. 

66  An  idea,'  p'rofeffedly  aii  imperfe£l  one, 
thrown  oiit  of  the  commerce  of  the 


Euxine  and  Weftern  ports  of  the 
Mt^diterranean  Seas  ; the  Chittim  and 

""  ' “ ' ' ■ Tar- 
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Tarflilfli  of  the  ancients ; and  a wifh 
expreffed,  that  Mr,  Clarke,  author  of 
the  Treatife  on  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Englifti  Coins,  would  fupply  the 
. De^deratum  in  this  branch  of  hiftoric 
learning  as  to  the  one ; and  that  Mr. 
Bryant  would  turn  his  thferfghts  to 
the  other. 

69  When  the  hiftory  of  thofe  parts  and 
periods  are  once  developed,  of  their 
myfterious  garb,  we  fhall  receive  very 
different  accounts  from  what  the  de- 
formed and  abufed  fables  now  hold 
forth  ; this  exemplified  by  an  un- 
ravelled account  of  the  lettlements 
and  exclufite  commerce  of  the  Cyclops 
and  their  courts  of  admiralty. 

73  Ancient  Hiftory  compared  to  a deformed 

pidiure^  and  the  philofophic  reftau- 
ration  of  it,  to  the  mathematic  mir- 
rour,  which  will  refleil  luch  deformed 
picture  in  its  true  proportions  and 
contours,  tanquam  in  fpeculo. 

The  treatife  next  proceeds  to  con- 
fider  the  mode  in  which  the  philo- 
fophic antiquary  may  conduft  his 
commentary  on  the  Hijloria  propria 
et  jufa, 

74  A knowledge  of  the  component  parts 

and  living  fyftem  of  the  human  com^ 
b 4 munity, 
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munity,  ift  m Society,  and  adly  un- 
der Government,  without  which^ 
Hiftory  will  be  but  a ftory  of  a crea- 
ture little  known  to  us,  ftated  as  a 
JDeJideratum.  Here  the  Antiquary, 
whofe  commentary  gives  the  know- 
ledge of  this  proceis  of  the  human 
Being,  becomes  the  Interpreter,  who 
renders  hijiory  intelligible ^ and  makes 
it  become  experimental  knowledge.  This 
knowledge  alone  can  explain  thofe 
viciffitudines  rerum  et  fundament  a Pru^ 
dent'll,  which  Lord  Verulam  ftates 
as  the  proper  fruit  of  hlftoric  learn- 
ing. This  exemplified  by  different 
inftances  In  hiftory  ; in  the  cafe  of 
the  Roman  fubjeft,  as  taken  from  his 
civil  rights,  and  fubjeded  to  military 
imperium  : in  the  cafe  of  the  ftatc 
and  progrefs  of  the  Grecian  com- 
• munity  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  as  explained  by  Thucydides ; 
the  ftate  of  the  Egyptian  commu- 
nity ; that  of  the  Jews,  and  that  of 
the  Phoenicians. 

89  Thefe  preparatory  and  explanatory  in- 
ftances lead  to  the  application  of  this 
Theorem,  to  the  ftating  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  meafures  planned  by  Alex- 
ander, who  was  the  firft  prince-ftatef- 

man 
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man  who  combined  upon  fyftem  the 
Intereft  and  powers  of  commerce, 
with  the  operations  of  polity. 

56  An  actual  knowledge  (fuch  on  which 
experience  may  be  founded)  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  Eaft,  of 
Perfia,  and  of  India,  wanted.  It  is 
from  the  local  knowledge  of  fcientific 
mercantile  men  alone,  who  have  lived 
in  and  had  experience  of  thofe  re- 
gions, that  the  world  can  expedt 
pradlical  information  on  this  fubjecl^ 

97  The  Treatife  here  clofes  its  obfcr- 
vations  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  commerce,  as  the 
fource  of  wealth  and  power  to  it ; 
and  proceeds  to  the  confidcration  of 
the  neceffity  of  underftandin'g  the 
channels  in  which  certain  portions  of 
this  wealth,  as  the  revenues  of  the 

10 1 ftate,  ran.  This  line  of  refearch, 
illuftrated  by  a fummary  defcriptioii 
of  the  Roman  Revenues  and  meajures 
of  finance, 

116  The  Treatife  next  proceeds  to  con- 
fider  the  aftual  mechanical  force  of 
the  community  of  the  ancients  in 
fome  inftances  not  hitherto  adequately 
explained,  nor  precifely  underftood. 
The  firft  inftance  is,  that  of  our  want 

of 
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of  Information  as  to  the  Jhtps  of  war 
of  the  ancients^  their  Triremes^ 
driremes^  znA^inqueremes.  Thedlf- 
covery  and  learned  defcriptiori  of  thele 
matters  made  and  given  by  General 
Melville,  here  firft  publifhed,  whofe 
Memoire  on  the  fubjedl  in  N°  III.  of 
120  the  Appendix  is  referred  to.  The 
fecond  inftance  is  that  of  the  rnUitary 
Chariot  of  the  ancients  ; a particular 
Treatife  on  this  fubjeft  is  given  and 
referred  to  in  N°  IV.  of  the  Appendix. 
122  Of  the  chronology  of  the  Ancients 
and  its  defefts,  on  w’hich  a comparifon 
of  the  My  thick  or  Fabulous,  and  of 
the  Hiftoric  Narratives  of  the  An- 
cients, is  offered  to  obfervation.  While 
124  on  one  hand  the  defeats  of  hiftory, 

' which  pretends  to  give  the  aftual  ftate 
of  fa£t  and  deed,  in  the  true  order  of 
time,  arranged,  fixed,  and  afcertainedby 
epochs,  which  it  neither  does  nor  can 
fo  give  for  certain,  are  confidered ; the 
Mythic  or  Fabulous  Hiftory  is  ftated  on 
the  other  as  giving  a general  reprefen^ 
iation  of  the  general  courfe  of events^  and 
not  a particular  narrative  of  a particular 
train  of  fads.  In  that  view,  the  latter 
is  ftated  as  giving  fufficient  knowledge 
tp  all  the  purpote^  of  experience  and 
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ufe,  equally  as  well  as  that  which 
affumes  and  pretends  to  give  an  adual 
Hate  of  fad  and  deed.  Frorn  this 
opinion  a rule  is  laid  down,  that 
•while  on  one  hand  we  Jhould  not  ref  ufe 
all  hijloric  faith  to  what  is  reprefenied 
only  in  fable ; fo  on  the  other  extream 
we  mult  not  receive  that  as  hiftoric 
narrative  of  actual  fadis  and  events^ 
which  is  only  nprefentation  in  apologue 
and  fnuthos  of  the  general  flate  and 
courfe  of  events  in  the  hijlory  of  man 
and  nature. 

124  This  dodrine  exemplified  firft  ; by 
an  explanation  of  the  fabulous  hif* 
tory  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

128—144.  And  fecondly,  by  a philofophic 
commentary  on  the  Antidiluvian  hif- 
tory,  which  the  books  of  Mofes  give, 
confidered  as  an  apologue. 

145  This  rule  further  applied  to  thofe 
Fables  which  feem  to  veil  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ufe  of  the  polarity  of 
the  magnatic  arrow,  as  known  to 
V and  ufed  by  the  ancient^  hi  their 
navigation. 
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A,  ? E N D I X.  ' 

N^  I, 

Analyfis  of  the  elements  of  fpeech,  as  ap- 
plicable to  Etymology  In  the  ftudy  of 
Antiquities, 

NML 

A Treatife  on  piflure- writing,  hlero- 
glyphlck  and  elementary  writing,  Ihew- 
* ing  how  the  jirft  arofe  from  nature^  the 
fecond  from  a ft ; with  an  illuftration  of 
the  effefts  which  thefe  have  had  on  the 
deviations  and  .mutations  of  language ; 
ill  a letter  to  Tho.  Aftle,  Efq.  Ode,  25, 
1778. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,, 
Jam  18,  1781, 

N^IIL 

Memoire. — Being  a narrative'  of  the  In- 
veftigations  and  difcpveries  made  on  the 
fubjedl  of  the  Triremes^  ^adrlremes, 
and  ^lifiqueremes^  of  the  Antients,  of 
the  nature  of  Row-gallery,  of  the  poft- 
ing  the  rowers,  and  of  the  mode  by 
which  t^efe  veffels  were  rowed,  by  Lieu- 
tenant 


contents^ 

tenant  General  MelvXLl.,  Communi- 
cated to  Governp^  Pqwnall,  May  15, 

Dilfprtation  on  the  antient  Chariot,  the 
exercife  of  it  in  the  race  ; and  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  real  fervice  in  war.  • 

P A R T SEC  O N D. 

The  obfervations  on  the  ftudy  of  An- 
tiquities, as  the  comnientary  of  hijory  novi 
pafles^  from  that  period  which  is  called 
Ancient  Hjftory^  tp  a fucceeding  period^ 
wherein  a new  race  of  men  invaded  the  cul- 
tured world,  and  overwhelmedj  as  with  a 
deluge,  its  civilization. 

The  fpirit  and  character  of  thefe  two 
periods  compared. 

The  fadls  of  this  general  revolution  in 
the  inhabitancy,  the  occupancy,  and  go^ 
vernment  of  the  world,  are  Indeed  gene- 
rally and  incidentally  told  by  the  Greek  and 
Koman  writers  of  hlftory;  but  as  tho 
fources  and  firft  courfes  of  thefe  people 
lay  beyond  the  hifiortc  horizon ; as  the 
events  were  prior  to  the  chronologic  canon 
of  hlftory ; and  the  crifis  of  thefe  events 
not  within  the  fcope  of  the  philofophy  of 

thefe 
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thefe  writers,  this  revolution  hath  be^rl 
rather  looked  up  to  with  aftoniftinaent  and 
wonder,  than  inveftigated  and  explained. 

The  Philofophic^Antiquary  will,  as  the 
commentator  on  hiftory,  examine  and 
thence  explain  this.  In  a niore  detailed  and 
circumftantlal  manner,  than  the  hiftorian 
may  perhaps  think  neceffary.  He  will, 
from  the  fragments  of  "fa^ls,  as  they  lye 
fcattered  am'dft  the  mafs  of  hlftoric  ruins, 
QX  buried  aiid  overgrown  by  the  w^eds  of 
fable,  fo  combine  the  accounts  of  this 
great  event  as  to  recompofe  them  into  fome 
femblance  of  the  original  fad!:. 

TheTreatife,  after  given  the  rule,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  application  of  it,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  defcribe  the  circumftances  and 
|)reparatory  events,  which  led  to  this  re- 
volution of  the  world. 

The  Hijioric  Horizon  defined  in  its 
northern  limits,  with  reference  to  the 
Cimrl,  Cimbri,  Cimmerians,  or  Hyper- 
boreans, who  are  fabuloufly  defcribed  in 
ancient  hiftory  to  have  had  their  dvveiling 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  earthy  beyond  chaos, 
in  Tartaros;  as  alfo  to  the  Teyts  or  Titans, 
the  Teuts  or  Dteutfch,  whofe  habitancy 
and  the  proceffion  of  whofe  generations 
were  bounded  by  this  horizon  not  beyond 
but  on  the  ext  ream  borders  oj  the  earth.  The 
accounts  given  by  Hefiod  of  this  firft  in- 
habitancy 
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habitancy  are  ^ explained  and  (hewn  to 
coincide  with  thofe  given  by  our  HSv 
Hifto’ry,  .c  ' . i 

The  Cymri  traced  in  the  probeflions  of 
their  generations  and  habitancy  (beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  hiftoric  horizon)  from 
the  Moeotic  Lake, , to  the  CImbric  Ifles  of 
the  Baltic,  and  to  the  Weftera  Ifles  and 
coafts  of  Europe. 

The  Teuts  in  like  manner  traced  along 
the  extremities  of  this  horizon  to  the  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,  the  Saxon  fhores,  and  into 
the  Britifh  ifles. 

The  terminations  Ingi-^  Aka  or 
Mtta ; Ones  or  Kones ; explained,  as  they 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  moft  of  the 
names  of  both  ihefe  people. 

The  Treatife  then  proceeds  to  Iketch  and 
draw  out  the  lines  in  which  the  hiftory 
of  the  firft  inhabitants,  the  proceflion  of 
their  generations,  and  the  final  fettlement 
of  them  as  nations  fliould  be  inveftigated. 

The  nature  of  their  fituation,  and  of 
the  circumftance,  of  the  regions  in  which 
they  dwelt,  and  which  they  occupied,  de- 
{bribed.  The  forming  caufe  of  thefe  people 
becoming  finally  a great  naval  power, 
hence  derived  and  explained  in  its  prin- 
ciples. 

The  CImbric  Cherfonefus,  (hewn  to 
have  been  an  Ifland,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 
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tries,  now  called  Flanders,  to  have  been* 
Sea,^  with  -fome  exceptions  of  flooded' 
marflies  and  iflands. 

That  th^e  Inhabitants  of  thefe  regions 
were  fifliermen,  marine  navigators,  rovers; 
and  pirates.  ' 

The  nature  of  this  ancient  mode  of  life 
defcribed  as  to  its  fpirit,  charadter,  and 
naval  operations. 

Thefe  Vies',  Wlggs,  Wiggans,  and  Vi» 
canders  (afterwards  called  PiSs),  deferibed 
in  their  roving  excurfions,  in  their  colo-^. 
nial  fettlements,  and  in  their  conquefts. 

Concurrent  with  this,  an  account  Is 
given  of  the  fuppofed  flrft  original,  and 
next  of  the  earlieft  adventitious  inhabitants 
of  Britain  ; of  the  Cymri,  the  Cotti,  At- 
tacotti,  and  Efcotti,  as  found  therein ; alfo 
of  the  Cekae  and  Belgse. 

Hence  a more  particular 'account  of  thd 
aftions,  operations,  and  fettlements,  of  the 
Vies,  Vickanders,  or  Pidls,  in  Scotland^ 
ill  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  ifles  and  coafts 
of  Britain ; and  on  the  Coafts  of  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine,  where  they  were  in  the 
earlieft  times  under  the  name  Cyn-haid,. 
Cyn-ait,  or  as  Herodotus  writes  it  Kundita,. 
“ The  manlier  and - line  marked  out  in 
which  the  origin,  progreflion,  ampllfi- 
' cation,  and  eftablifhment,  of  the  great 
korthERN  Kav'AL  power,-  may  be  invef- 

tigated  ; 
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tigated ; according  to  which  rule,  an  Effaj 
towards  its  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  times 
to  the  period  when  it  was  advanced,  fo  as 
to  come  forward  and  difpute  the  empire  of 
the  world  with  Rome,  is  infcrted. 

The  terreftrial  lines  in  which  the  pro^ 
ceffions  in  generation  and  habitancy  of 
the  Tents  or  Teyts,  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls, 
may  be  inveftigated,  are  marked.  In  the 
courfe  of  drawing  which,  an  account  is 
given  of  thofe  two  fraternal  branches  of 
the  fons  of  Cottus,  Gott-Teus,  or  Ten- 
baal,  the  fon  of  Japetus  or  Japhet,  as  they 
became  in  procefs  of  time  the  fettled  inha^ 
bitants  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  nations. 

The  firfl:  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  of 
the  Weftern  part  of  Afia,'as  deriving  from 
Corner  and  Magog,  the  two  fons  of  Ja- 
petus, and  their  fons  Madai,  Tubal,  and 
Javan,  particularly  defcribed  : herein  of 
the  TrVim,  the  Ach-aians,  the  Tr’achs 
or  Thraces,  D’achs  or  Daci  and  Davi. 
The  Getas,  Teuts  or  Dteutfch,  the  Celte 
and  their  proceffions,  as  Galli  and  Gall- 
aitae  ; ^oalians,  or  Gaeol.  This  account 
clofes  with  an  etymology,  different  from 
what  hath  been  hitherto  given,  of  the  ap- 
pellatives German  and  Celt,  as  becoming 
national  names. 

From  the  refearch  who  thefe  people 
were,  the  treatife  proceeds  to  mark  the 
c line 
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line  in  which  the  inveftigation  into  what 
they  were  Ihould  train  ; that  tins  ought 
to  be  purfued  by  a line  wherein  principles 
and  fafts  combine.  The  exemplification 
and  application  of  this  mode  of  ftudying 
this  part  of  ancient  hiftory  : and  firft  of 
the  Sylvan  Life  inhabiting  and  occupying 
the  earth  In  its  natural  and  original  ftate — • 
of  the  Foreft-hunter,  the  nature  of  his 
occupancy  and  population — of  the  Marine- 
hunter,  or  Fiflierman  and  Navigator,  of 
his  occupancy  and  population — of  the 
fcites,  circumftances  and  principles  which 
give  fource  to  population  — of  the  ad- 
vancing^ Jl  at  ionary  ^ and  declhnng  Jiate  of 
population  in  the  different  nations  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  as  thefe  clrcumlfances  and 
thefe  principles  operate : Herein  of  the 
temporary  pkthorijm  of  populoufnefs  in  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  progreffion  of  civili- 
zation ; as  alfo  of  the  fludluatlon  of  in- 
habitancy and  dominion  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  world  in  confequence  thereof. 

The  temporary  Plethorifm  of  the  northern 
people  who  invaded  and  over-ran  the  Ro- 
man empire,  explained  from  thefe  prin- 
ciples by  fails.  The  ftate  of  their  com- 
munity explained,  from  whence  is  de- 
rived the  reafon  why  they  were  enabled  to 
brino;  into  the  field  fuch  multitudes  be- 

4 yj  ^ 

yond  any  proportion  of  numbers  which 

fettled 
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fettled  and  compleatly  civilized  nations 
could  bring  there. 

The  eafe  with  which  they  could  migrate 
in  a body,  as  a whole  nation,  explained 
from  the  principle,  which  they  invariably 
arid  unalterably  adhered  to,  that  of  7iot 
becoming  fettled  landworkers  ; the  operation 
• and  effect  of  this  principle  in  the  nature 
of  their  inhabitancy,  and  in  the  forms  of 
their  landed  occupancy;  their  mode  of  life 
and  character,  their  community  an  army, 
their  inhabitancy  a campaign  ; and  their 
movements  made  by  a fyftem  of  camps, — 
Their  habitual  experimental  knowledge  in 
the  fupply  of  a moving  body,  their  know- 
ledge and  praftice  in  the  Res  Friimentaria^ 
and  Res  Portoria, 

This  again  more  particularly  exemplified 
by  the  routs  they  took  by  fea  and  up  the 
great  navigable  rivers  ; the  ufe  they  made 
of  the  naval  power  eftabliflied  in  the  parts 
they  came  from  or  pafied  through. 

As  this  treatife  hath  above  explained 
and  defcribed  the.  naval  afcendaiit  power 
which  exifted  in  tiie  Baltic,  on  the  Saxon 
fhores,  and  in  the  weftern  ocean  ; .it  now 
proceeds  to  defcribe  that  which  exifted  in 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  rivers  which 
run  into  it ; as  alfo  that  on  the  Ifter  or 
Danube.  The  nature  of  the  avenues  and 
'water-carriage  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
c 2 , as 
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as  leading  to  the  very  gates  of  Italy  ex-* 
plained. 

The  relative  numbers  and  force  of  the 
invading  nations,  and  that  of  the  empire 
of  Rome,  as  they  met  on  the  frontiers, 
put  in  appofition,  by  a comparifon  of  the 
nature  of  a loco-motive  community,  not 
yet  divided  into  all  thofe  branches  of 
labour,  employ,  and  fervice,  vi^hich  form 
the  members  of  a perfeftl}^  civilized  com- 
munity of  fettled  inhabitants. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  line  of  the  Roman 
frontiers  and  its  defence  ; compared  with 
the  nature  of  the  attacks  which  it  had  to 
refift. 

The  effeft  of  dividing  the  fervices  and 
commands  : The  efFefl  of  rem.oving  the 
feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium, 
called  Conftantinople. 

This  fubjcft  explained  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  fyftem  of  dominions  and 
frontiers,  adopted  and  formed  by  the  ex- 
perience and  prudence  of  Auguftus.  The 
effeft  which  the  empire  experienced  when 
the  emperors  quitted  this  fyftem ; this 
exemplified  by  an  explanation  of,  and  a 
criticifm  upon  the  third  ode  of  the  third 
book  of  Horace. 

The  conclufion  of  this  Antiquarian 
Commentary  on  this  great  Revolution,  fo 
Jar  as  rcjpects  the  caujes  of  //, 
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The  fame  conjidered  in  its  ejedis  as  it 
operated  in  the  fucceeding  period  of  the 
world,  to  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  a new* 
fyftem  of  occupancy,  polity,  and  govern- 
ment. Herein  of  the  feudal  Jlate  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  and  of  the  military  Jlate  of 
fervice  in  the  perfon ; as  a fundamental 
eftablifliment  of  the  new  Imperium. 

That  the  fpirit  of  the  government,  thus 
wholly  military,  confidered  the  political 
conftitution  of  the  ftate,  and  the  admi- 
niftration  thereof  merely  as  oeconomical ; 
and  had  therefore  no  conception  that  it 
was  of  any  import,  or  any  ways  neceffary, 
that  the  political  ftate  Ihould  be  co-exten- 
. five  or  co-exlftent  with  the  fupream  imperial 
command  of  the  fovereign. 

This  principle  explained  as  the  fource  of 
the  various  Curiae,  Jurifdiftions,  Laws, 
Cuftoms,  and  even  Governments,  which 
exifted  in  eodem  Imperio  at  the  fame  time, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  paramont 
within  their  refpeftive  jurifdiftions,  as  po- 
litical ftates  in  their  political  oeconomy. 

After  having  thus  Iketched  out  the  line 
of  revifion  by  which  the  great  revolution 
of  the  inhabitancy  and  ftate  of  Europe 
may  be  inveftigated,  as  to  the  eftablifli- 
ment of  the  new  lyftera  which  hath  from 
that  period  aftuated  it,  the  treatife  pro- 
ceeds to  fliew  how  the  Antiquary  of  each 
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' country  may  take  his  own  peculiar  coiirle 
of  inquiry  into  the  ancient  ftate  of  his 
own  nation  and  community,  by  what 
means  and  by  what  modes  of  inhabitancy, 
cultivation,  and  property,  it  was  pofleffed, 
by  the  feveral  fucceflive  people  who.  dwelt 
in  it ; .as  alfo  what  form  the  community 
and  government  took  under  each;  in  what 
flate  thofe  inhabitants,  who  are  commonly 
and  vulgarly  called  the  original  inhabitants, 
pofleffed  and  cultivated  it ; how  they  lived, 
and  under  what  forms,  and  by  what  means, 
under  the  Romans,  the  Danes,  Saxons, 
Normans  ; how  and  by  what  ways  and 
means  their  conftitutlons  of  government 
took  each  in  their  refpeclive  form  thefe 
fucceflions  of  revolutions  ; how  their  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  . 

All  this  applied  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Britain  and  England  efpecially. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

Inventarlum  opum  humanarum  quo  ex- 
cipiantur  et  breviter  enumerentur  omnia 
hominum  bona  et  fortunae  (five  fint  ex  fruc- 
tibus  et  proventibus  nature,  five  artis)  quae 
jam  habentur  et  quibus  homines  fruantur, 
adjedtis  ils,  qua^  olim  innotuiffe  conftat^ 
nunc  autem  perleriint,  &c.  Bacon  de 
Augment.  Scient.  Lib,  III.  c.  5. 

Herein  of  the  Antiquities  of  Abftradl 
Science;  of  Arts,  neceflary  or  ornamental 
in  thofe  articles  by  which  Man  is  lodged, 
cloathed,  or  fed.  The  commercial,  me- 
chanical, and  agricultural  Antiquary. 


N.  B.  I give  here  the  contents  of  the 
whole  work  as  finifhed;  although  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fecond  and  third  parts  is 
deferred.  It  is  deferred,  as  my  Bookfeller 
doubts  whether  a work  written  on  fubjedls 
of  this  nature,  by  a perfon  of  no  literary 
charadler,  will  become  an  article  of  fale 
fufficient  to  pay  the  coft  of  publifliing,  al- 
though, as  I never  take  any  money  from  a 
Bookfeller,  the  copy  cofts  him  nothing. 

The 
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The  Reader  is  defired  to  correi^,  previous  to  reading 
the  work,  the  following  Errata^  which  efcaped  the 
Author’s  notice  in  the  courfe  of  corre6ling  the  prefs, 
a talk  he  is  not  much  ufed  to. 

page  line 

*j  24  lege  reprehenjtone 
8 13  dele  not 

22  after  the  word  /V,  a full  Hop 
:z6  26  after  the  word  put  a full  Hop, 

29  18  after  the  word  of  infert  the 

31  4 after  the  word  of  infert  the 

33  23  read  Neptunia 

54  II  for  evacuation  \egt  excavation 
53  9 from  the  word  voire  dele  e 

60  28  dele  of 
79  , 1 1 lege  complaints 
88  13  after  the  word  of  infert  the 

20  dele  again 

94  ult  for  almofl  lege  utmo/i 


95 

I 

for  Paulus  lege  Palus 

111 

9 

for  ^od  te  Fabricus  lege  ^0  te  FahriciuS 

14 

for  ultiaa  lege  ultima  ^ 

120 

10 

for  feven  lege  nine 

^35 

^9 

after  the  word  feas  put  a ; 
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TREATISE 

ON  the 

Study  6^  antiquities,  &c. 

■*r  > , . ^ ; 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a body 
of  men  know! fig,  fome  from  learn-^ 
ing,  others  from  experience,  in  all  the 
feveral  branches  of  the  hiftory  of  man, 
and  of  the  world  his  habitation,  is,  by 
the  confpiring  information,  and  mutual 
communications  of  its  members,  as  alfo'by 
its  being  a Repertory  of  their  colleflive 
learning  and  dilcoverles,  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  inftitute  and 'build  up  that  Hiftoria 
'propria  et  jujia^  which  the  Lord  Veru- 
1am  does  hold  to  be  alone  adlual  and 
pradlick  knowledge, 

I have  ' ■ 
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1 have  always  confidered  this  Society  In 
its  inftitution  as  one  of  the  moft  uleful 
literary  Eftabliihments  which  have  been 
made  in  this  country  ; as  promoting  and 
encouraging  true  and  ufeful  learning  ; as 
aiding  and  condufting  the  refearches 
thereof  to  real  and  practical  knowledge  ; 
the  knowledge  of  our  country  ; of  our  na- 
tion ; of  its  actual  hiftory  ; of  its  laws  and 
rights;  of  its  civil  Gonftitution  : As  alfo  by  a 
hiftory  of  the  proceffion  of  the  encreafing 
wants,  and  elicited  refources  of  man,  lead- 
ing to  an  Experience,  applicable  in  prac- 
tice to  the  ftate  of  the  fyftem  in  which  he 
is  piac«^d  ; leading  by  experience  of  what 
lias  been  under  various  circumftances  at- 
tempted, of  what  under  various  circum- 
ftances hath  been  tlie  effedt  of  fuch  at- 
tempts, to  information  of  what  may  and 
can,  or  what  cannot,  be  done  with  his 
varied  and  encrcafed  powers  in  the  varied 
and  extended  circumftances  of  his  being. 

When  I confider  this  Society  as  a Cor- 
poration, I fuppofe  it  to  have  been  in  its 
inftitution  fomething  beyond  that  of  a 
mere  Repertory.  I look  to  fome  plaftlck 
principle,  fome  tendency  to  aflbrt  as  well 
as  to  collect  ; fome  recognizing  principle 
which  may  reform  as  well  as  revive  fome 
of  the  multitude  of  materials  which  are 

every 
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every  cuiy  brought  to  tile  rhafs  of  oiif 
dilcoveries,  with  a view  to  tlie  reftoring 
from  its  ruins,  and  re-edifying,  that  an^ 
eient  Stirufhure  of  which  oilr  nilrtiberiefs 
collections  are  but  the  reliques  and  dif^ 
perfed  fragments; 

Did  we  follow  the  feduclldns  of  fanCy^ 
and  quitting  the  fober  fteps  of  experience, 
haftily  adopt  lyftem;  and  then  from  a dotage 
on  our  own  phantoms,^  drefs  Inch  fyltem 
out  in  the  rags  and  remnants  of  antiqui- 
ty, we  fliould  only  make  work  to  mock 
ourfelves  : or  were  we  on  the  other  hand 
to  perlevere  in  making  unxneaning  endlefs 
eolleftions  without  fcbpe  or  vidw,  we 
Ihould  be  the  dupes  of  our  own  futility^ 
and  become  in  either  cafe  ridiculous. 
The  upftart  fungus  of  fyftem  is  poifbn  to 
the  mind;-  and  an  uniiutritiv’e  mafs  of 
learning  may  create  and  indulge  a falfe 
appetite,  but  never  can  feed  the  mind. 

voov  iyc  SL^rzG-v-si,  All  the 

learning  in  the  world,  if  it  flops  fliort 
and  refls  on  particulars,  never  will  be- 
come knowledge.  To  avoid  then  thefe 
extream'3  of  leif-delulioa  on  one  hand, 
or  of  the  falfe  conceptions  of  barren  folly 
on  the  other,  we  ihould  keep  our  minds 
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eonftantly  fixed  on  the  Princifle  and 
End  of  our  inflitution. 

To  analyfe  and  explain  this  principle,^ 
to  defcribe  that  line  of  refeareh  which 
leads  to  this  end^  and,  in  the  way,  to 
point  out  fome  of  the  Dejiderata  of  this 
branch  of  learning,  is  the  purport  of  this 
Treatife, 

The  ftudy  of  the  fyftem  of  the  human 
being;  and  of  the  ftate  of  nature,  of 
which  that  being  is  a part ; is  the  bu- 
finefs  and  duty  of  him  who  is  to  move 
and  act  in  it.  If  he  would  have  a real  and 
pra£tical‘  knowledge  of  it,  he  mufl  fearch 
and  examine,  not  only  the^  prefent  ftate 
of  nature,  the  actual  and  immediate  ftate 
of  his  local  or  temporary  fituation  ; but 
penetrate  with  philofophic  patience  and 
inquifition  into  ancient  hiftory,  ubi  et 
Horn  'mum  et  Nature  res  gejl^  et  faeinora 
memorantur. 

He  fhould  examine  and  analyfe  this 
fyftem,  like  a great  machine  in  all  its- 
parts,  powers,  operations,  and  relations : 
he  muft  endeavour  to  trace  its  nature  in 
every  period  of  its  progreflive  exiftence,. 
and  compare  all  with  the  prefent  ftate  of 
it»  ‘‘  Difficile  enim  eji  in  Philofophia 
I “ pant  a 
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pauca  ejfe  ei  nota^  cut  non  funf  aut 
plura  aut  omnia  Nor  muft  this 

analyfis  be  made  from  any  theoretick  ab- 
ftraft  view  of  things  in  general ; but  by 
clofcly  following  ftep  by  ftep  the  path  in 
which  nature  ailing  leads ; and  by  a ftridl 
induftion  of  her  laws  as  found  in  her  ac- 
tions. Omnes  enim  artes  aliter  ab  tis 
tradiuntur  qui  eas  ad  ufum  transferunt^ 
aliter  ab  tis  qui  ipfarum  artium  tradla-^ 
tu  delediati  nihil  in  ^ita  funt  aliud 
adiuri^^  In  this  line  of  refearch  conduced 
by  ,this  principle,  he  may  hope  to  arrive 
at  the  true  end  of  learnings  the  know- 
ledge OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  HIS  EXIST- 
ENCE ; AND  AT  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  USE  ' 
AND  APPLICATION  OF  HIS  POWERS  TO  THE 
RIGHT  POSSESSION  AND  ENJOYMENT  OF 
XT. 

There  are  two  concurrent  lines,  in 
which  this  knowledge  may  be  traced. 
The  firft  is  that  of  hiftory  properly  fo 
called,  the  other  an  experimental  hiftory 
of  the  varying  and  encreafing  wants,  and 
of  the  refources  and  various  contrivances 
and  inventions  of  man  ; asthefe  have  from 
time  to  time  been  called  forth  by  the  dif- 
ferent wants  of  the  varying  fituations  of 
his  being.  This  fecond  line  of  refearch 

Cic.  Tufc.  QuaeR.  1.  ii,  § i, 
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is  to  be  piirfued  by  forming  wbat  the  lord 
Verulam  calls  ‘‘  Inveatariiirn  opum  hur 
manarurn.” 

If  there  was  no  ground  as  a bafis  for 
thefe  experiments  in  aflbrting  the  fcattei> 
ed  fragments  and  reliques  of  antiquity 
to  a Relnftauration  of  (at  leah)  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fyftem  to  winch  they  be- 
longed ; the  labours  of  learning  would  be 
but  the  building  (as  our  proverb  exprefles 
it)  cafties  in  the  air  : if  there  was  no  cerr 
tain  decided  and  defined  courfe  in  the 
movements  and  operations  of  nature,*  all 
theory  on  which  thefe  experiments  could 
be  inflituted,  would  originate  in  caprice, 
and  muil;  end  in  epapiricifiTi ; but  there 
is  in  nature,  a fyflem  by  which  every 
being  is  defined  in  its  own  effence,  and 
in  its  relative  exiftence ; by  which  that 
being  hath  a certain  energy  and  defined 
extent  of  power,  by  which  the  direction, 
which  thpfe  powders  in  motion  take,  is 
deterniined.  This  fvftem  confifts  of  a 
leries  of  caufes  and  effefts,  linked  toge- 
ther by  that  o^oiden  chain  which  defcends 
from  heaven.  If  then  this  fyfrem  exifts 
by  fuch  a feries  in  nature,  there  muft  be 
. ill  tlie  power  of  man  a clue,  by  which 
reafon  in  the  patient  fplrlt  of  inveftigatlon 
■ may  retrace  back  the  links  of  this  chain 
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to  the  primary,  if  not  the  very  firfl  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  whole  depends. 

1 will  commence  my  application  of 
this  theorem  with  the  firfl:  objedl  of  in- 
veftigatlon  that  muft  occur  to  the  Anti- 
quary in  his  refearches  into  the  hiftoric 
traces  of  the  human  being.  I fhall  apply 
it  to  that  fpecies  of  hiftory  which  may  be 
elicited  by  a truely  phllofophic  etumo- 
logy,  and  a fclentific  examination  of  the 
various  modes  of  enunciation,  by  which 
the  primary  elements  of  Ipeech  became 
fo  inflefted  as  to  form  various  dialefts  of 
the  fame  language,  and  fo  devious  as  to 
create  various  derivative  languages. 

Humana  voce  nihil  majus  varium, 
hujus  tamen  difcrimkia  in  iingulls  per- 
fonis  facile  internofcimus.  Nihil  majus 
varium  qiram  foni  artkulati,  verba 
fcilicet.  Via  tamen  inita  eft  earn  re- 
ducendi  ad  paucas  litteras  alphabet! 

‘‘  In  fonis  quaedam  eft  antlquitatis  verltas 
quam  neque  confuetudine  diverfam,  ne- 
que  rerephenfione  nullam,  neque  vo- 
luntate  noftra  tranftatitiam  efficere  pof-. 
fumus  t*’' 

* Bacon  de  Augm.  Sclent. 

f Sir  T,  Smith  de  vera,  pt:onunciatione  Llnguse 
GrtECs.  1542. 

B 4 The 
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The  line  of  this  refearch  may  be  coii« 
dufted  by  an  analyfis  of  the  powers  of 
articulation  in  man,  deriving  from  the 
yarying  form  and  texture  of  the  organs  of 
fpeech.  The  peculiar  jointing  and  mov- 
ing mufcles  of  the  human  limbs  deci- 
iively  determine  the  fpecific  inflexion  of 
thofe  limbs ; all  the  movements  and  at- 
titudes therefore  of  all  nien  in  the  world 
mmft  be  generically  the  fam^e  : Particular 
modes  of  exertion,  caprices,  and  faihions, 
and  divers  habits  and  cuftoms,  may  create 
fome  perfonal,  profeffional,  or  even  na- 
tional peculiarities ; yet  all  are  reducible, 
by  a knowledge,  of  the  conftrudlion  of  the 
machine,  to  the  movements  and  attitudes 
of  the  one  defined  animal  man.  The  va- 
riant enunciation  of  the  elementary  founds 
of  fpeech  may  feem  almoft  infinite  and 
infcrutable,  not  only  as  it  arifes  amongft 
yarious  races  of  men  ; but  alfo  in  the  fame 
race  of  men  at  different  periods  of  time, 
and  even  in  the  fame  individual,  but  they 
are  not  fo,  nor  will  be  found  to  be  fo 
when  examined,  either  by  the  nature  or: 
the  exercife  of  the  organs  which  found 
them  : various  and  almoft  difcrepant  ^s  the 
pronunciation  of  the  fame  language  may 
found,  fpoken  in  different  periods  of  time, 
in  yarious  climates,  and  under  divers  ha- 
bits ; different  as  the  different  founds  ufed 
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hy  the  various  inhabitants  of  this  earth, 
may  feem  : yet  when  the  powders  of  enuiir 
ciation,  as  they  exift  and  are  capable  of 
being  exerted,  are  analyfed,  they  will  be 
found  all  to  be  confined  to,  and  circum- 
fcribed  wkhin,  the  fame  elements  of 
fpeech  ; and  thefe  elements  alfo,  how- 
ever infinite  the  words  of  fpeech  may 
feem,  when  refoLved  into  their  primary 
and  indivifible  founds  of  voice,  will  be 
found  not  to  exceed'  fixteen.  I fhall  not 
here  enter  further  into  the  aftuai  analyfis 
of  this  fubjeft  ; as  No.  I.  of  the  appen- 
flix  is  an  exprefs  treatife  of  this  fubjedl, 
confidered  as  onejDf  the  defiderata  in  the 
ftudy  of  antiquities.  1 fliall  only  obferve 
that  this  rnethod  of  refolutipn  and  com- 
pofition  of  the  elements  of  fpeech  did 
adlu ally  lead  in,  the  fixteenth  century  to 
many  difeoveries  in  the  etymon,  and  ortho- 
graphy of  the  dead  languages.  The  truely 
philolbphic  etymolbgifts  have,  in  many 
inftances,  ‘ traced  back  the  deviations  in 
different  dialedls  of  the  fame  language, 
and  the  variations  of  different  languages, 
through  fources  which  lay  almoft  buried 
under  the  rulnes  of  time,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover  the  original  root  whence  all  deriv^- 
ed.  The  difeoveries  made  by  thefe  meri- 
torious labours  in  this  line  of  refearch  have 
led  to  the  elucidation  of  the  hifiory  of 

man 
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man  In  many  points  eflentlal  to  that  hif- 
tory  ; to  the  afcertaining  and  identifying 
the  people,  the  perfons, . the  country, 
which  were  the  objeds  of  the  narrative. 
This  philofophic  etymology  may  tend  to 
explain  many  cirCumftances  of  the  cuf- 
toms,  policy,  and  deeds  of  thefe  people, 
may  in  many  cafes  elucidate  the  geography 
and  even  chronology  of  thofe  countries.  " 

Ah  attentive  inveftigatlon,  by. this  mode 
of  refolution  and  compolition,  of  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  different  nations 
pronounce  reciprocally  the  words  of  each 
the  other’s  language ; repeated  experiments 
by  the  ear,  made  on  ‘the  peculiarities 
which  each  hath  in  founding  the  palatin 
elements  of  fpeech,  with  a varying  guttural 
catch  of  the  voice,  and  in  giving  various 
afpirations,  by  which  they  furcharge  the 
dental,  lingual,  and  labial  elements;  will 
clicite  and  elucidate  many  curious  matters 
which  fhall  continually  arife  to  light  by 
thefe  experiments  fo  conduded. 

The  Principle,  Indifpenfably  to  be  ob-» 
ferved,  and  never  to  be  departed  from  in 
this  mode  of  refearch,  is,  that  the  refo- 
lution and  compofition  be  conduded  in  a 
conftant  reference  of  the  fiock  and  branches 
(if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)  of  the  word 

under 
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under  examination  to  the  roofs  of  the  Ian* ** 
gnage,  to  which  the  word  originally  be- 
longed. The  firft  ftep  therefore  is  care- 
fully both  by  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence to  enquire,  whether  the  word  or 
name  is  a native  of,  or  foreign  to,  the 
language  in  which  it  is  found  ^ ; whether 
technical,  and  fpoken  as  foreign  ; whether 
adopted,  and  tranflatitious ; or  whether 
derived  through  the  ordinary  generation 
of  languages  peculiar  to  each  race  of  men, 
and  naturalized  ; whether  the  thing,  place, 
or  perfon,  which  the  word  exprelles,  be 
foreign  or  domeftic ; if  foreign,  whether 
the  name  be  fuch,  as  the  language,  in 
which  the  word  is  found,  would  invent  to 
defer ibe  fuch  thing,  place,  or  perfon  by ; 
or  whether  it  is  the  word  by  which  the 
nation  in  which  the  objefl  exifts  doth  in 
its  own  proper  language  exprefs  it : if  the 
objefl  is  domeftick,  whether  the  word  be 
deferiptive,  or  appellative  ; if  io,  whether 
the  word,  expreffing  the  defeription  or 
appellation,  be  found  amongft,  or  was 
ever  known  to,  the  language  of  the  country 


* Plato,  in  the  Dialogue  called  Cratulus,  fpeaking  of  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Hi;^,  ignis,  fays,  that  being,  as  he 
apprehends,  a barbarous  or  Phrygian  word,  he  ftall  not 
attempt  the  analyfis  of  it  by  Grecian  elements,  and  then 
lays  down  this  rule,  which  I he'^e  mention.  El'  n: 

rat/ roc,  Kara,  rv,  £XX>5yix/iv  to/y-oruc,  zErraj,  aWx  {jLn 

KdT  tKEnny  lo;  to  rvy^j^vei  oy,  oicr&a  oVt  av,  ■ 

or 
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or  people  that  Is  or  are  named  by  It ; or 
whether  it  be  an  afl'umed  appellative  of 
the  peoples  own  invention,  as  a nomme  de 
guerre^  or  a colony  name.  If  it  be  de- 
fcriptive,  whether  the  defcriptiou  arifea 
from  any  real  natural  inherent  Attri- 
butes of  the  perfon  or  thing  defcribed  ; or 
whether  the  defcriptiou  is  imputed,  frorn 
circumftances  not  inherent,  but  arihng 
from  habits  of  civil  and  military  difcipline, 
or  opinions  nurtured  in  religious  eftablifh^ 
ments,  or  merely  from  the  caprice  of 
fancy.  AddrefFing  myfelf  to  a learned 
Society,  I need  not  obferve,  that  ail  the 
defcriptlve  appellative  words,  all  com- 
mercial foederal  terms,  in  fhort,  all  words 
ufed  by  nations  in  their  reciprocal  inters 
courfe,  expreffive  of  things,  places,  or 
perfon s,  and  wliich  are  therefore  capable 
of  being  referred  to  two  or  more  lan- 
guages, fall  under  fome  of  thefe  clafles,  . 
Much  lefs  need  I load  this  tra£l  with  quo- 
tations giving  examples  of  fuch,  Thelc 
enquiries  into  the  Etymon,  which  pro- 
ceeds by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
words,  Ihould  always  be  attended  by  the 
praftical  comment  of  the  external  evi- 
dence, which  arifes  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  country  or  nation,  in  which  the  thing, 
place;  or  perfon  defcribed  exlfts,  or  is 
expreffed  ; or  at  leaft  by  fuch  coniment 

as, 
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fis  can  be  formed  from  concurrent  evi- 
dences and  analogy.  Without  a conftant 
attention^  referring  alternately  to  both 
thefe  evidences,  where  they  are  to  be  had ; 
and  without  a more  than  ordinary  atten« 
tion,  watching  with  a jealous  eye  over  our 
imagination  where  we  muft  proceed  only 
by  the  one  line  of  evidence ; the  Anti- 
quary will  become  a mere  futile  punfter, 
ringing  changes  with  fyllables  on  the 
tinckling  carillon  of  his  own  fancy.  But 
as  the  deviations  of  language  do  not,  fo 
neither  does  not  the  labour  of  analyfmg 
them  end  here.  Knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient ftate  of  things  comes  to  us,  com- 
municated by  language  written  and  not 
fpoken.  It  is  not  fufficlent  that  the  An- 
tiquary be  converfant  with  the  nature  of 
the  variations  of  the  elements  enounced^ 
but  a very  attentive  obfervation,  how  dif- 
ferent nations  or  tribes,  or  even  indi- 
viduals in  different  climes,  and  at  different 
periods  of  their  progrefs  in  civilization^ 
apply  and  ufe  the  fame  fyifem  of  ele- 
mentary charadlers  to  exprefs  that  which 
is  meant  to  be  the  fame  found.  No  two 
perfons  receive  exadlly  the  fame  impreffion 
from  the  fame  colour,  nor  will  anv  two 
(if  they  are  to  exprefs  that  from  memory) 
exprefs  with  a pencil  the  fame  precife  ton  of 
colour  : no  two  perfons  hearing  the  fame 

found. 
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found,  of  a word  ftrange  to  thoiUj  wHf 
receive  the  fame  Impreffion,  or  imitate  it 
by  the  fame  enunciation  ; much  lefs  wiii 
they,  if  they  are  of  a different  nation,,’ 
having  a different  language,  write  it  doAvn 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the  elements 
of  fpeech,  furcharged  with  the  guttural 
catch  of  the  voice,  or  with  the  afpirates^ 
as  the  lingual  dental,  and  labial  elements 
are  affedfed  by  them,  come  to  be  written 
down,  accordingly  as  the  more  or  lefs  at- 
tentive habit  of  the  ear  catches  the  found,' 
and  according  to  the  idea  which  each  na- 
tion hath  of  the  powers  of  the  elementary 
charafter,  by  which  they  mean  to  exprefs 
that  found ; the  words  thus  written,  and 
thus  compofed^  undergo  fueh  metamor- 
phofes  as  to  retain  fcarce  any  of  that  out- 
ward form  with  which  their  fplrit  was 
originally  cloathed  5 befides,  there  is  in 
every  particular  race  of  people  fome  pe- 
culiarities of  enunciation,  which  another 
people  or  nation  are  not  capable  of  ex- 
prefling  precifely,  for  which  peculiar  tone 
they  always  fubftitute  fome  other  tone, 
fomewhat  (according  to  their  own  ear 
and  expreffion)  fimilar  : For  example, 
the  American  Indians,”  (fpeaking  of  my 
own  knowledge,  I fpeak  partkulaily  of 
the  five  nations,  and  by  way  of  con- 
firmation, write  from  the  teftimony  of  one 

who 
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who  perfeftly  underftood  their  afFaIrs 
have  no  labials  In  their  language,  nor 
can  they  perfeftly  pronounce  a word 
wherein  there  is  a labial,  and  when  one 
endeavours  to  teach  them  thefe  words, 
they  fay  they  think  it  ridiculous  to  flrut 
their  lips  to  fpeak.  Their  language 
abounds  with  gutturals,  and  (Irong  af- 
piratlons.”  To  the  fame  point,  The 
‘‘  Chinefe,”  fays  Pallas  f , in  his  Journal 
through  Siberia,  are  not  able  to  pro- 
“ nounce  R,  but  inftead  of  it,  make 
ufe  of  L;  and  when  two  confonants 
“ come  together,  which'frequently  occurs 
in  the  Ruffian  languge,  they  divide 
them  by  the  interpoiition  of  a vowelf’ 
On*  the  contrary,  the  Northern  Greeks 
generally  inferted  between  two  vowels  their 
digamjTia,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  ex- 
preffing  thofe  emollient  founds  of  the 
more  fouthern  Hellenifts,  which  their 
grofler  rigid  organs  of  fpeech  could  not 
well  exprefs  without  it,  Mr.  Bayer,  In 
his  Mufeum  Sinicurn  (fays  Mr.  Cox), 
gives  feveral  curious  inftances  of  the  Chi- 

Lieurenant  Governor  Golden, 
f Nor  having  the  book  by  me,  I tahe  my  account  from 
Mr.  Cox's  account  of  the  Rulhan  Difcoveries,  in  which  he 
inferts  a Hiftory  of  the  Tranhidions  and  Commerce  be- 
tw’ten  the  Rollians  and  Chinefe,  a work  containing  many 
curious  matters  collcvaed  with  great  judgment,  and  ex- 
plained wi.h  learning. 

nefe 
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iiefc  mode  of  articulating  thofe  founds' 
which  they  have  not  in  their  own  lan- 


guage ; for  inftance,-  they  change  B,  Dy 
R,  XZ,  intoP,  T,  L,  S S. 


For  Cru±  they  fay  Gulufu.' 

Baptizo  - - - Papetifo’. 

Cardinalls  - - Kia-ul-fi-na-li-fii' 

Spiritus  - - - Su-pi-li-ti-fu. 

Adam  - - - ^ Va-tam. 

Eve  - - - f Ngeva. 

Chrlftus  - - - Ki-li-fu-tu-fu.' 

Hoe  eft  corpus  meurii — Hoke  J nge- 
futu  co-ulpufu  mevum.” 


Froni  the  uncertain  and  undefined  Idea 
which  each  nation,  or  each  tribe,  hath  of 
the  powers  and  combination  of  the  ele- 
mentary eharadlers ; fome  ufe  one,  and 
fome  another  of  the  fame,  or  even  dif- 
ferent clafles,  in  their  writing,  when  all 
mean  to  exprefs  one  and  the  fame  found ; 
fome  even  ufe  particular  marks^,  which  are 
not  defined  letters,  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
in  order  to  exprefs  their  peculiar  guttural 
catchy  or  the  afpirations^  with  which  they 

* Here  is  the  initial,  and  f here  the  Interpofed  digamma. 

G in  the  two  inlbnccs  mull;  be  only  the  mark  of 
the  digamma,  and  not  a confonanr,  and  mall  be  pronounced 
as  y*  as  when  the  Englib  in  Yorklhire  i\\y  Yate  for  Gate. 

fur- 
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furcharge  their  enunciation.  I have  my- 
felf  been  an  ear-witnefs  to  the  matters 
here  ftated.  When  prefent  at  the  treaties 
or  conferences  with  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  I have  obferved  that  every  feveral 
interpreter  has  received  a very  different  im- 
preflion  of  the  found  uttered  by  the  Indian 
ipeaking ; and'  hath  alfo  ufed  a different 
mode  of  expreffing  the  fame  name,  when 
endeavouring  to  enounce  the  .fame  found. 
The  found  that  ftruck  my  ear  did  alfo 
feem,  at  the  fame  time,  very  different 
from  the  tone  feemingly  imprefled  on  the 
ear  of  the  interpreter,  or  exprefled  by 
him  ; and  if  I had  endeavoured  to  enounce 
what  the  Indian  uttered,  I fliould  have 
exprefled  it  very  differently  from  what  the 
faid  interpreter  did  : fo  that  the  fame  name 
or  word  becomes,  when  thus  transferred 
from  one  language  to  another,  quite  a 
different  thing.  But  when  thefe  words, 
thus  differently  received  by  different  ears, 
- and  thus  differently  exprefled,  come  to  be 
written  down,  the  confufion  redoubles  in 
perplexity  ; when  however  one  is- once  ap- 
prised of  the  fafl:,  that  thefe  Indians  ufe 
no  labial,  elements  of  fpeech,  and  that  they 
cxprefs  a greater  variety  in  the  ufe  of  the 
digamma^  and  in  the  *afpirats  than  the 
Europeans  know  ; and  that  the  Europeans 
C do 
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do  fubftltute,  in  order  to  exprefs  thefe  pe- 
culiar founds,  each  nation  very  different 
letters,  to  exprefs  the  fame  word,  which 
yet  do  not  really  exprefs  them  ; one  can- 
not but  fee  how  the  barbarifms  muft  mul- 
tiply upon  each  other.  One  can  however 
obferve  that  there  is  generally  a kind  of 
uniformity  in  thefe  deviations,  both  in  the 
impreffions  received,  and  in  the  peculiar' 
utterance  and  writing  of  each  nation. 
To  mark  this  fpecifically  is  the  indifpen- 
fable  duty  of  the  philofophic  Antiquary 
in  his  operation  of  etymology.  Analyfing; 
hence  any  name  or  word,,  according  to 
the  peculiar  texture  of  thofe  fubftituted 
elements  of  the  language,  wherein  the 
word  is  received;  and  recompofing  it  again 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  it  originally  belonged 
Inch  w'ords  may  generally  be  reftored  to 
their  original  etymon. 

May  I here  be  permitted  to  f^ggeft  an 
idea  which  in  the  courfe  of  the  experience 
above-mentioned  has  often  ftruck  me  ^ 
My  idea  is,  that  the  diverging  of  the 
human  fpeech  into  various  languages  hath 
arifen  more  often,  and  gone  into  greater 
diverfities,  fince  the  invention  of  elemen- 
tary writing,  than  from  any  other  caufe 

whatevcr.- 
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whatever.  I think  that  the  fimliarity 
which  as  an  aftual  fad,  be  fup- 

pofed  to  exift  in  the  languages  of  different 
people,  who  underftood  one  another  prior 
to  any  account  which  hiftory  gives  of  the 
Vulgate  ufe  of  letters ; and  the  great  dif- 
crepancy  which  we  know  did  adually 
^ exift  in  the  languages  of  thefe  fame  na-. 
‘ tipns  after  the  vulgate  ufe  of  letters,  is  a 
proof  of  this. 

•If  the  various  languages  of  the  antient 
world  were  in  this  line  of  refearch,  by 
this  refolution  and  compofition,  recipro- 
cally compared,  at  or  about  that  period 
when  civilization  began  to  fruduate  in  an 
exuberance  of  population;  when  the  civi- 
lized were  ifl'uing  forth  colonies  in  va- 
rious emigrations,  and  forming  various 
fettlements,  amongft  the  yet  uncivilized 
natives  of  the  Jylvan  world : If  this  analyfis 
at  every  ftep  it  took  looked  to  the  hiftory 
of  thofe  times,  although  exprefled  in  me- 
taphorical piEiures^  although,  cloathed  in 
fables^  and  thofe  fables  afterwards  de- 
formed  by  filly  devices  of  mythology^  many 
very  interefting  fads  in  the  Hiftory  of 
Man  would  be  brought . to  light,  which 
have  long  lyen  and  muft  lie  buried  under 
the  ruins  that  the  devaftation  of  their 
C 2 
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wars  and  plunderings  have  made  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth.  ' 

I may  here,  referring  to  an  incontro- 
vertible proof  ill  an  illuftrious  example, 
affert,  that  fuch  a line  of  refearch,  con- 
ducted by  fuch  philofophick  etymology, 
will  lead  to  fuch  difcoveries  ; for  in  Mr. 
Bryant’s  analyfis  it  hath  in  faift  done  fo. 
'His  very  fuperior  literature,  led  by  un- 
common ingenuity,  hath  through  the 
fources  of  ancient  learning,  opened,  as  it 
were,  the  fountains  of  antient  knowledge; 
difpelled  that  more  than  Egyptian  dark- 
nefs,  under  which  the  learned  tllemfelves 
have  been  fo  long  loft.  He  hath  given 
fuch  elucidation  to  the  clouded  hiftory  of 
tb.e  ancient  world,  that  it  fliould  feem, 
tirat  truth,  like  the  fun,  is  beginning 
now  to  rife  on  our  hemlfphere.  The 
more  however  that  1 hope  from  this,  firft 
day-ipring,  tlie  more  anxioufly  do  I fear, 
left  any  intervening  medium  fliould  over- 
call  the  dawn.  I fee  no  cloud,  no  Ipot, 
in  our  horizon,  that  can  obfiruUi ; and 
. yet  tliere  is  fome  thing  that  feems  dif- 
poied  to  refract  and  may  pervert  thefe  rays 
of  opening  light.  It  were  much  to  h® 
wiOied,  that  in  the  ufe  and  application  of 
his  learning  to  his  argument,  he  would 
attcntivelv  re-examine  whether  there  be 

not 
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n9t  fame  refraftlons  caufing  fome  abef- 
radoias  from  the  ftrlfl  right  line  of  de- 
monftration.  Where  any  thing  has  come 
fo  near  perfeftion  in  its  way,  thofe,  who 
admire  it,'  cannot  but  wifli  it  to  be,  if 
follible,  abfolutely  fo. 

If  by  this  mode  of  refolution  and  com- 
pofition  of  language,  conducted  by  thefe 
philofophic  principles,  thefeveral  Individual 
Literati  were  feverally  to  purfue  the  ety- 
mology of  thofe  languages,  which  they 
are  moft  converfant  in;  and  if  univer- 
fally  the  Literati^  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  were  by  some  established  So- 
ciety reciprocally  to  communicate  to 
each  otlier  the  modes  of  their  refearches, 
the  inftitution  and  iflue  of  their  experi- 
ments, and  the  refult  in  their  difcoveries ; 
there  would  be  found  a much  greater 
analogy,  and  a much  nearer  agnation, 
amongft  the  different  languages  in  the 
world,  than  their  hrft  appearances  offer  : 
fuch  an  agnation  at  leaft  as,  fairly  traced, 
would  by  degrees  tend  to  remove  that  al- 
moft  infurmountable  difficulty,  which  lies 
in  the  way  of  learning,  The  variety  of 
languages  through  which  that  way  leads  to 
hnowledgef  Although  an  tiniverfal  philo’- 
fiphic  language^  is  rather  to  be  wiffied  than 
-^obtp.ined ; and,  if  obtained,  would  be 

C 3 found 
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found  not  to  be  retained  unchangeable; 
although  I have  not,  in  what  I here  write, 
the  leaft  reference  to  any  fuch  idea,  yet  I 
think  fuch  a general  knowledge  of  terms 
and  names,  in  the  various  languages  of  the 
earth,  might  be  obtained  ; as  that  * men 
might  more  immediately  apply  to 
things,  whereas  now  a great  part  of  our 
time  is  fpent  in  words^  and  that  with 
fo  little  advantage,  that  we  often  blunt 
the  edge  of  our  underftanding  by  deal- 
ing  with  fuch  rough  and  . unplealant 
‘‘  tools.”  As  Cicero  fays  of  Memory, 
that  it  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  more 
adapted  to  receive  and  retain  the  im- 
preliion  of  words  ; the  other  that  of 
things  t : So  are  the  minds  of  men 
thus  differently  formed,  or  thus  differently 
trained,  that  thofe  who  have  exerclfed 
themfelves  in,  and  devoted  their  ftudies  to, 
the  purfuit  of  things,  are  feldom  fo  at- 
tentive to  words,  as  to  become  good  lin- 
guifts  : and  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who 
have  kept  their  minds  amufed  and  exer- 
cifed  within  the  claffic  pale  of  words,  and 

^ Baker’s  Refleeflions  on  Learning. 

Lucullus  habuit  divinam  quandam  memoriacn  rerum, 
verborutn  majorem  Hortenfius  : fed  quo  plus  in  negotiis 
gcrendis,  res  quam  verba  profunt,  hccc  erat  meinoria  ilia 
prsdaiuior. 

con>^ 
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compofitions  of  language,  are  feldom  much 
converfant  with  that  philofphy  'which 
looks  to  things.  A philofophic  Polvglott^ 
formed  by  means  of  fuch  intercourfe  and 
communication  of  the  Learned  in  divers 
nations,  mipht  thus  be  eftablifhed.  Such  a 
Polyglott,  examined  by  refolution  and 
compolition  of  the  terms  and  their  com- 
ponent elements,  in  the  correfponding 
words  of  each  language,  by  fair  reference 
to  the  forms  and  tone,  which  thefe  ele- 
ments either  alone  or  in  compofition, 
take,  in  the  fafliion  or  habits  peculiar  to 
the  enunciation  or  orthograhy  of  each 
language  ; by  a fedulous  and  cautious  en- 
quiry through  means  of  fuch  an  efta- 
bliflied  communication  into  the  external 
circumftances  which  might  originally 
caufe  or  afterwards  affeft  thefe  terms,  as 
names  or  appellatives  given  or  afllimed  ; 
fuch  a Polyglott  I fay  might  greatly  clear 
the  path  of  learning,  and  render  more 
praflicable  the  pafs  to  knowledge,  and 
anfwer,all  the  pradlical  pufpofes  of  an 
iiniverlal  philofophic  language.  I have 
been  informed  that  there  was,  but  fince 
dead,  a learned  ecclefiaftical  Regular  in 
Italy  or  Germany,  who,  on  the  bafis  of 
hiS  own  fingle  learning  and  information, 
with  undaunted  courag^e  and  iadenttlg;able 

O o 
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perfeverance,  had  laboured  in  a line  of  re- 
fearch,  into  all  the  languages  of  the 
world,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  here 
fuggefted.  If  my  information  be  right, 
and  there  now  exift  any  relicks  of  thefe 
meritorious  labours,  they  ought  not  to  be 
fecreted,  or  neglefted,  or  loft  to  the  world;  if 
they  were  fuch  as  the  accounts  given  repre- 
fent  them  to  have  been,  they  might  he 
made  the  ground-work  of  fuch  a lettered 
eftabliflament  as  I have  prefumed  to  form 
an  idea  of.  There  are  many  learned  men 
now  living,  peculiarly  trained  in  their  eru- 
dition to  become  members  of  fuch  a cor^ 
refponding  fociety.  Lieutenant  - colonel 
Vallency,Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Richardfon,  the 
Profeflbr  at  Gottingen,  Mr.  Gebelin,  Mr. 
Pallas,  and  the  learned  members  of  the 
fociety  at  Peterfburg,  have  fhewn  in  their 
works,  and  by  what  they  fingly  have  done, 
what  might  be  done  by  fuch  a Society. 
Labourers  are  not  wanting ; the  harveft  is 
abundant : and  this  period,  in  which  the 
feveral  great  nations  of  Europe  are  affidu- 
oufly  inveftigating  the  various  regions  of 
this  our  planet,  and  the  various  people  who 
inhabit  it,  feems  to  be  the  feafon,  when 
the  gathering  into  ftores  for  ufe,  the 
fruits  of  thefe  labours,  ftiould  be  begun, 
at  leaft  ftiould  be  thought  on* 
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From  what  jias  fallen  In  the  way  of 
a very  fuperficial  curfory  reading,  fuch  as 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  who  is  neither 
lettered  nor  learned,  in  his  detached 
hours  of  leifure  has  been  capable  of  pur- 
fuing,  I am  convinced  that  a certain 
degree  of  agnation  may  be  traced  between 
the  languages  of  the  north- eaftern  and 
Chinefe  Tartars  with  the  weftern  Indians 
of  North  America  ; that  a very  clofe  ag- 
nation between  the  languages  of  the 
ancient  northern  nations  of  Europe,  with 
^he  Greeks  and  Latins,  would  arife  and 
perpetually  occur  in  every  line  of  this 
refearch. 

The  earlieft  reference  that  can  be  made 
to  that  ftate  of  civilization  which  gave 
fource  to  the  antient  governments  of 
Europe,  commences  at  that  period,  when 
a race  of  ftrangers,  advanced  to  a degree 
of  civilization  and  improvement  in  the 
arts,  either  as  an  emigrating  tribe,  or  as 
a colony  of  adventurers,  firft  fettled  in 
Phrygia  amongft  a people  then  living  the 
fylvan-hunting,  or  roving  paftoral  life. 
Thefe  ftrangers,  either  from  an  aflump- 
t;on  of  the  title  taken  up  of  themfelves, 

or 
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or  * receiving  It  from  the  fei*vlllty  of  a bar? 
barons  people  feeling  their  inferiority,  or 
from  a tranflation  of  a real  name,  mean- 
ing  quite  a different  thing,  were  called 
Oeo/,  or  Gods.  They  taught  the  inhabi- 
tants Agriculture,  whence  they  became 
fixed  to  their  habitation,  and  whence  of 
courfe  arofe  Civil  Society.  Over  thefe  civil 
focleties  they  eftablifhed  Polity,  and  be? 
came  their  Kings  and  Governors.  Who 
this  race  were,  whether  an  emigrating 
Tartar  tribe,  or  whether  a Syrian  or 
Egyptian  colony,  is  not  as  yet  beyond 
controverfy  fettled.  Who  the  people 
were,  amongft  whom  thefe  gods  fettled, 
may,  I think,  be  fairly  deduced  by  a re- 
ference to  their  language  in  the  manner 
above  fuggefted.  Homer,  who  writes  of 
thofe  times,  tells  us,  that  the  names  of 
perfons,  things,  and  fome  animals,  were 
different  in  the  language  of  the  gods  from 
thofe  names  by  which  the  race  of  men 
called  the  fame  things.  In  the  courfc  of 
his  poem  he  takes  occafion  In  two  or  three 
Inftances  to  mention  both  names,  which 
each  refpevSilvely  ufed,  whether  thefe  gods, 
fpeaking  in  common  ufe  the  fame  lan^ 

* Thus  Caliban  in  Shakefpear  makes  the  drunken 
Trincalo  his  god. 

That’s  a brave  god,  and  hears  celeflial  liquor  ! 

Hail  thou  not  dropc  from  heaven  ? 
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guage  as  the  people,  had  (as  the  Indians  of 
North  America  have)  a counclUlanguage 
different  from  that  which  was  in  common, 
nfe,  or  whether  being  of  a different  race 
they  aflually  fpoke  a quite  different  lan- 
guage, is  not  clear.  The  language  fpoken 
by  men,  their  fubjeds,  was  the  fame  in 
Phrygia  and  Thracia,  and  I believe  ori- 
ginally in  all  the  inhabited  coafts  of  the 
^gean  and  Euxine  feas.  What  this  lan- 
guage was  may  be  fpecified  from  the  fpe- 
cifick  words  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  that 
language.  Homer  fays,  that  the  appel- 
lative by  which  Briareus  (fo  called  by  the 
gods)  was  named  by  men,  was  Aigeon  ; 
now  Eigeon  in  Welfh  fignifies  the  Ocean, 
an  appellative  exaftly  fuited  to  the  cha- 
rafter,  relidence,  and  particular  power  of 
this  great  officer,  who  fuperfeded  Nep- 
tune. He  fays,  that  the  river  called  by 
the  gods  Zanthus,  was  called  by  men 
’Scamander : now,  cammendwr  means 
crooked  or  winding  water,  an  exa£t  de- 
fcrlptive  appellative  of  this  winding  river 
full  of  vortices.  It  is  common  with  the 
Welfh  in  many  inftances  to  prefix  the 
particle  Ys  to  many  words.  Prefix  now 
this  to  cammendwr^  and  pronounce  it,  no 
uncommon  way,  as  we  pronounce  efquire, 
and  you  have  ' Scammendwr, 
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Homer  fays,  that  the  night-hawk  was 
called  by  the  men  cumlndis ; but  by  the 
gods  calchh\  now  callea$  is  in  Welfli  this 
very  bird.  The  fa6t  here  reverfes  my 
deduct  ion. 

The  poet  fays,  there  was  a Taphos  In 
the  plain  of  Troy,  which  the  gods  called 
the  tomb  of  Myrinne,  while  men  called 
it  limply  Batteia  : Now  Beth  in  Wellh  is 
a grave,  and  Beddiad  (the  fame  as  Bettiat) 
is  in  the  plural  a colleftive  burying-place. 
The, people  thus  called  this  burial  Taphos 
by  its  generical  name,  while  the  gods  in 
naming  it  had  reference  to  fome  old  ftory 
of  its  being  a burying-place  of  merchants, 
who  came  there  formerly  to  trade  with 
this  foreign  people.  Horappollo  fays,  that 
the  fymbol  in  piclu re-writing  for  mer- 
chants trading  in  foreign  parts,  was  the 
Mupc/Jm^  or  lamprey. 

Homer  in  his  Odyffee  gives  the  name 
of  a medicinal  plant  as  called  by  the  gods 
Moli.  He  does  not  mention  any  diftinft 
name  by  which  men  called  it.  ]\loft  likely 
they  adopted  the  name  when  they  learnt 
and  adopted  the  ufe  of  it,  fo  as  to  call  it 
by  the  fame.  There  was  a fecret  in  ga- 
thering this  plant  known  only  to  the  gods; 
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and  the  commentators  fay  It  Is  an  Egyp- 
tian plant ; its  root  was  black,  but  its 
head  or  flower  as  white  as  milk.  Now, 
Moll  fignifies  In  Welfh  a white  fcurf, 
efpeclally  about  the  eyes.  I could  not 
but  mention  this  latter  inftance,  though,  to 
fay  the  truth,  I repofe  not  much  upon  it. 

Plato  dlfcourfing  of  etymology,  in  his 
Cratylus,  fays,  But  how  fhall  we  refolve, 
or  to  what  fhall  we  refer,  thofe  words 
which  are  barbarian  ; as  the  word  nSp, 
for  inftance,  which  is  Phrygian.  We 
ftiall  be  all  wrong  if  we  refolve  this  to 
Grecian  elements.  IIup  then  fignifying 
fire,  is  a barbarous  word,  or  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  race  of  men.  Now",  the 
language  which  has  this  w"ord  wdth  the 
n afpirated,  Is  the  language  of  north  of 
Europe,  univerfally  for  Fuer  in  German  ; 
and  Fir  in  Swedifti  is  fire. 

We  all  know  that  the  region  which 
was  vulgarly  and  by  relative  appellation 
.called  Theflaly,  w"as  originally  named 
Aimonla  [Dionyf.  Halicarm,  lib.  I.]  Now 
SsTj(xXtoi  or  and  0£cr(7(%A/ci;,  are 

the  fame  ; but  T’uat’dale  In  the  Celtic 
means,  relatively  fpeaking,  northern  dif- 
trift.  Will  any  one  deny  that  ©cicTlcy.Xicc 
and  T’uat’alla  are  the  fame.  So  much 

for 
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for  the  language  of  men,  in  Cohiradi- 
ftinftion  to  the  language  of  the  gods. 

In  like  manner  many  of  the  names  and 
appellatives  given  to  the  heroes  afting  at 
the  fiege  of  Ilium  may  be  traced  direftly 
to  their  Celtic  etymon. 

Heflor’s  fon  was  called  by  a compli- 
mentary appellation  in  Hellenic,  ^Agvocvoc^^ 
which  Plato  fays  is  fynonymous  to  that  of 
Heflor,  to  the  meaning  of  which  latter 
name,  Homer  almoft  always  addSj 

Olog  ydp  s^UTo  — 

or  OTog  ydp  (r(piv  epva-o  woXoLg  pt>djcpoi^ 

who  alone  was  the  city’s  defence  ; or  who 
alone  was  the  defence  of  the  curtain,  as 
^modern  engineers  would  exprefs, 
fxciKpo^.  ''Epuf/.c6i  is  cuftodio  Protego,  &c.  and 
'^E^vpcce,  is  munimentum,  prkfidium.  In 
this  fenfe  in  general  the  word  Is  always 
taken,  and  in  particular  is  applied  to  mi- 
litary ideas,  as  for  inftance,  ^copoiKsg  are 
called  In  Xenophon’s  Cyri  Paed.  IpvptoiToc 
(rui^DCTcjov  applied  to  the  defences  of  a 
town,  it  exprefsly  means  a tower  or  tur- 
ret (or  that  projecting  defence  called  by 
modern  engineers  a baftion).  Thus  Xeno- 
phon In  his  Hellenics  mentions  ''E^vpcM 
and  Ta7g 

CccXKoPiXi  ; fomewhere  in  Homer,  but  I 

do 
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do  not  juft  recollect  where,  it  is  fald 
(reply  nupyog"  aTTcoXero^  &c.  which  IS  a me** 
taphor  dire6t  to  my  analyfis.  Plato,  as 
above,  fpeaking  of  word  He6tor  fays, 
Aoxe?  fjLot  ,Ti^TO  Tirocpoi7rX7}(nov  ti  sivut  A^t;- 
eivoinliy  ^ eoiKSv  ^HXXrjViicoTg  remra,  tu  ovoptocTtz 
0 yo6p  ^A^vcivoL^  ^ o^'Ezreop  %YjSov  t\  tolvt$v 
(rv}pLC!>ivst  (iottriXiKu  dpc(porsp<z  bIvoh  to,  cvo^octcc 
d^JLoog  rotxjTov  (rv)[/ydvei»  Scih  ^A^KOTToXtg*  The 
etymon  of  the  name  Aftyanax  is  plain  in 
the  Hellenic  language : But  Plato,  though 
he  fays  that  Heftor  means  the  fame  thing, 
does  not  attempt  its  etymology.  He 
certainly  thought  it  to  be  (as  he  fays  of 
the  word  riup)  of  barbarous  original ; had 
he  underftood  the  Celtic,  the  language  of 
men,  the  etymology  would  have  been 
equally  plain  to  the  idea  of  his  com- 
mentary.  Sciz.  Jlch-Twr,  populi,  feu  tri- 
buum,  praefidium. 


Paris  is  in  the  Hellenic  language  called 
Alexander,  which  isPraefidium  Hominum, 
Priam  from  irrpio^^vvco  protege. 

— — og  <r(piv  dptmea 

dvccyxOfTov — — 

means  the  fame  thing  y and  comes  from 
the  fame  roots  in  the  Celtic,  and  is  of 
the  fame  compound,  Sciz.  Bri,  Primus 
Honor-dignitas,  &c.  and  Amwn  or  Amwg 
• to  defend;  and  means  in  the  compound 

the 
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the  principal  or  fupream  defender.  There 
is  a peculiar  coincidence  In  matter  of  fait 
with  this  notion,  that  is,  that  Priaf  or  Parif 
is  the  Welfh  (or  Celtic)  pronunciation  of 
Priam,  fo  that  we  fee  thefe  royal  titles, 
though  feemlngly  different  words,  have  all 
the  fame  meaning,  and  are,  as  Plato  fays, 
fynonymous.  Inftead  of  uling  as  we  do 
George  the  firft,  George  the  fecond,  the 
third,  and  fo  on ; the  rlchnefs  of  their 
language  enabled  them  to  diftihguifh  the 
perfons  of  the  royal  family,  although 
having  the  fame  or  fynonymous  (3o^<nXiKci 
by  differently  expreffed  appel- 
lations. 

The  country  or  region,  which  was  the 
fcene  of  this  decifive  war,  is  always  called 
by  its  Celtic  name.  Tre-oim,  which  fig- 
nifies  the  habitation  or  fettlements  of  the 
Oim  or  Ovim,  or  Goujim  and  Magoujim, 
for  fo  thefe  people  were  called  ; uToi,  or  ey^ 
ia  or  ea,  are  terminations,  when  added 
to  a name,  that  means  country.  The 
etymon  then  flood  thus,  Tr’6-ia, 

Ilium  lignlfies  In  the  Hellenic  language, 
the  ^oly  dwellings  or  holy  city, 

and  "'iXtog  or  HA- — as 

Bcth-el,  God’s  Temple.  And  the  city  is 

generally 
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generally  called  by  it’s  Hellenic  ilJlnle^iA/d^ 
or  ’'iKiov- 

Tfjoi^/jg  I'epoir-  7tfjd)^ie8^dv — ^ 

It  Was  faid  to  be  built  by  Neptiiiie.  a 
'great  naval  commander,  a god  % and  to  be 
lacred  to  *Ha  or  Apollo  : and  from 

the  coiicourfe  of  commercial  people  of 
different  nations  reliding  or  trading  here, 
it  was  defcribed  by  Homer  as  IlcA/c 

When  I fil'd:  vvrote  this,  1 had  faid,  that 
this  city  was  alwa^^s  called  by  its  Ilei- 
lenlck  name,  lllos ; but  mentioning  it  to 
Mr.  Bryant,  he  reminded  me  of  two  places 
in  Homer,  where  the  city  is  called  T^roia 
' Tpon)-  I do  therefore,  in  tran^ 
fcribiiig  this,  life  the  exprefhon  generally^ 
Ruieus  is  of  the  fame  opinion  as  Mr. 
Bryant,  that  Ilium  meant  fpecially  the 
tower  or  citadel,  while  Troia  was  the 
^ name  of  the  city, 

* — ceciditcpjc  fuperbiiitt 

tilium,  ct  omnis  huiFiO  fnmat  Neptutiis  Tfoja. 

‘Per  liiiiMri,  arx;  per  Trqjam,  iirbs  Hgnificatiir  f. 

But  tills  diftinfliioii  does  not  appear  to 
me,  to  be  well  founded;  tke  direct  con- 

^ Lib.  XVT.  V.  68").  and  L.  XXI.  v.  ^44^ 
t Not,  dd  Vlrg.  Lib,  III.  v. 

X)  tra.rj 
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trary  fa6l  feems  to  refill t from  the  expref* 
fjoiis  ufecl.  However  the  city  might  oil 
lome  occafions,  and  .by  fon.e  fpeakers,  be 
called  the  city  of  Troja,  as  Tpor/jg  lu-cXig,  or 
zroXt;^  as  in  the  Odyfley,  Lib.  I yet 
liion  was  the  city,  and  fo  it  was  generally 
called^  while  the  region  was  called  Troja. 
Homer,  (in  Lib.  XX.  Iliad)  fpeaking  of 
the  origin  of  liion,  fays, 

d^cryloL'jpv  uv  re^fjo  vs(psX7}yspiTct  Zevg  I 

KriWs  Axp^ciiiTjv  ETTSi  ll7rcAj‘'iXtog  i^vj 

'sc-£i5'/y  wiTTcXigo^  "sroXig  ^spoTTcov  dvSpooTTcov^ 

Here  liion  is  expi^eiHy  called  the  city, 
i!'!  habited  by  men  of  various  langua- 
ges. The  capital  of  Troy,  before  the 
building  of  Ilios,  was  up  in  the  high- 
lands near  mount  Idas  ; but  liios,  built  as 
a commercial  city,  was  built  in  the  plain  ; 

•ioiTccyJrB''/}  (papt^Bv  e,z  tuov  hT^JVjX^oy  Big  f/,Bycc  ;>cj 
Koi\ov  zinolav^  'iXioy  btti  Xopov  ovx 

(Plato  de  Legibiis,  Lib.  III.)  In  the  fime 
book,  a little  further  on,  he  exprefily  di- 
iling'uhhes  the  region  Troja  from  the  city 
Ilion  by  their  Ipecifc  names.  Of  the 
ivgion,  he  fays,  Tpoiav  aytzgc^jov  l7roi7jJa,Uf 
ozTcoc  sTi'j  vjy  ptilvccyjBc.  They  kept  the  region 
Troja  under  a ftate  of  devaftation  for  teir 
years  top'ether : but  of  liion  he  lays,  ro 
'^iXioy  hroXiopKBi’ro ; the  city  was  blockaded. 
Herodotus  alfo  (Lib.  1.  § 5.)  calls  the 

taking 
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taking  of  the  city  ^Xcjou-ig^  and  plainly 

fpeclfies  the  city  Iliiim  to  be  difliiid: 
from  the  country  (Lib-  II.  § ii8.)5where 
he  fays  — - Ik^z7v  ^Iv  yd^  Ig  ty^v 
TVjV  *EXX'#Ji'^v  XT^o(,ti)^v‘  SK^da-oiv  Ss  eg  yY,v  ^ 
^Spvdsl'crocv  rY\v  g-pOrTi'^v;,  we(JL7reiv  eg  fo  "'iXiov 
^A\ye\^g^  That  Ilium  did  not  mean  thd 
citadel  is  as  clear  as  language  and  defcrip- 
tion  of  circumftances  can  make  any  thing 
fo  He6lor  is  faid  to  have  taken  his 
pofition  ’ix/k  'urpo'7Tu^o:6e,  If  the  city  had 
been  taken;  and  the  citadel  was  ftill  de- 
fended by  Hedior;  this  would  have  been 
proper  ; but  he  flood  before  the  city.  The 
great  riches  of  the  populous  city  Ilium  are 
fpoken  of 

— - — 8’d  ctros,  (poicriv 

^^iXiov  h^T'qgr&QCi  eivaioj^evov  iifjoXLedpov — ^ 

This  expreflion  is  proper  for  a great 
dty,  but  not  for  a citadel. 

But  to  proceed  with  furthet  iiiflalices' 
of  this  lafiguage  of  men  fpoken  in  thefe 
parts.  The  Belafgic  Temple,  built 
amongft  thefe  fylvan  inhabitants  of  Epi« 
fus,  was  called  by  the  people;  amongfl 
whom  it  was  built,  the  Oracle  Dodona, 
which  in  Welch  is  literally  Duwdewin^ 
God's  ^ Oracle.  The  priefls  were  called 


* Lib.  XV.  V.  66. 
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Sellol.  Now  Sellwr  is  in  Welch  one 
that  feeth  things  at  a dihance.  Calidonia, 
Calddu^i,  Duncald,  Gwaltdiin, The  Wolds, 
or  wooded  hills,  is  a name  found  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  from  eaft  to  weft  ; and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  wefternmoft 
point  of  England,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Cilicia,  there  fhould  have  been  two 
caftles  of  the  fame  name,  Pendennis ; 
that  in  Cornwall  now  exifts  ; that  in  Ci- 
licia is  mentioned  by  Cicero.  I mention 
thefe  things,  not  as  facfts  eftablifhing 
proof,  but  as  inftances  of  the  ufe  of^ 
reafoning  from  the  agnation  of  languages. 
And  may  we  not  here  venture  to  fuggeft, 
without  being  liable  to  the  Imputation  of 
whim,  that  as  far  as  it  appears  from  thefe 
words,  fpecified  as  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  which  are  now  found  ^ 
living,  the  Celtic  language  was  the  lan- 
guage of  thofe  fylvan  people,  then  called 
Collte,  Coitae,  Gualtae,  or  Gallatie,., 

meaning  Woldfmen,  and  afterwards  in  the 
weft  of  Europe  called  Celtae  and  Galli  ? 
There  are  rxiany  arguments  which  arife 
from  geography  and  hiftory,  which  fup- 
port  this  idea. 

Reafoning  on  the  fame  principles,  and 
by  the  fame  etymological  dedudlion,  may 
1 not  acknowledge  an  agnation,  to  a cer- 
tain 
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tain  degree,  between  the  language  of  the 
Indians  of  North  America  and  that  of 
the  Tartars  of  the  north-eaflern  parts  of 
Alia,  when  I find  them  ufing  the  fame 
kind  of  prefixes  and  affixes  in  compound, 
to  defcribe  the  relatives  and  circumftanccs 
of  perfons,  places,  and  things  ; when  I 
find  the  one  and  the  other  ufing  the  fame 
or  fimilar  appellatives,  in  many  cafes  the 
lame  words,  and  in  the  numerals  fome 
words  too  fimilar,  and  too  fimilarly  fol- 
lowing in  their  feries  to  be,  imputed  to  ac- 
cident ? May  I not  impute  this  coinci- 
dence to  fome  agnation  in  the  language 
of  thefe  different  people  ? But  when  I 
view  them  both  of  the  fame  copper- co- 
loured tint,  both  having  the  fame  texture 
of  hair,  both  of  the  fame  model  of  fcull, 
I cannot  even  doubt  of  the  agnation  In 
the  race  alfo. 

Both  the  Tartars  and  Indians,  when 
they  mean  to  fpeak  of  a people  as  to  their 
tribe  or  nation,  compound  their  name  with 
the  word  ach,  ack,  acha,  or  aga,  which 
people  of  different  countries  and  climates, 
from  an  almoft  impoffibility  of  founding 
the  guttural  exadlly  alike  by  organs  of  a 
different  texture,  pronounce  very  differ- 
ently ; fome  founding  it  ax,  others  aga, 
agua,  others  aks,  iki.  When  the  Europeans 
endeavour  to  pronounce  or  write  the  Tar- 
D 3 tajc 
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tar  names  pf  their  tribes,  they  fpell  them, 
Dfti-ack,  Budzl-acki,  Cofl~ack,  and  Crofs- 
aqui,  Carakelp-iki,  Calm^ucks,  Com-uks, 
Perm-iki,  &c.  The  European  interpreters 
in  America  (generally  pedling  traders,  very 
illiterate  and  ignorant)  when  they  at- 
tempt to  exprefs  the  Indian  pronunciation 
either  in  fpeech  or  writing,  make  alfo  va- 
rious terminations  pf  the  lame  word.  ’Saki, 
Siffis-aki,  Meflis-.agaes,  Sen-aga,  or  Sen*: 
ak^^  Ononda’-agaes,  Cayug’-agaes,  Cany- 
ung’-agaes,  Aban-aquis,  Aban-ikis,  Che- 
mkees,  or  Chara-agaes,  which  the  Spa- 
niards pronounce  Cherl-aguas.  What  in 
copying  the  Tartar  word  is  written,  Sayoth 
a hunter  in  Europe,  is  by  the  French 
in  North  America  written  Sieux.  I muft 
obferve  en  pcijfant^  that  ach  in  Welch  and 
Irilh  fignifies  tribe,  race,  or  people. 

^ Ski  written  varioufly,  as  Ikoi  and  Ikola, 
fti  and  Ikie,  Ikaia  and  Ikaja,  when  affixed 
at  the  end  of  a Tartar  word,  fignifies  the 
area  or  diftrlcl  fo  called.  To  quote  examples 
pf  this  would  be  endlefs ; the  reader  needs 
only  to  throw  his  eye  on  any  map  of 
Siberia  or  Tartary  : Iki  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage varioufly  pronounced,  and  written 
by  our  interpreters,  as  Ikey,  Ikeag,  Ikaid, 
fcot,  fcut,  affixed  to  ends  of  words,  has 

* Thus  -6'.);  in  Englifh  does  not  mean  the  firmament,  the 
heavens 3 but  the  expanfe— .the  celcfiial  horizon. 

the 
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the  fame  meaning;  mulritud^e  of  inftances 
^of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  any  map 
of  North  America. 

The  Tartars,  originally  call  Oiim,  Ojim, 
Ouim,  Gojem  ; Tjendc^,  Tjeutae,  life  par- 
ticles of  words,  which,  prefixed  to  the 
namies  of  places  and  people,  fignify  relative 
pofitions,  as,  this  Jide.  or  m the  ether  jide, 

over^  bexond^  alfo  a particle  which  feems 
to  fignify  under ^ or  be/oiv,  Thefe  particles 
are  ma,  mai,  maje,  or  maeft ; es  or  eflc  ; 
and  ja  ; as  Ma-gougi,  Igougi,  and  la- 
gougi,  Schin,  Maelchin,  Zchin,  Scheudi, 
Ja-dfceiidi,  and  Ma-dfcudi.  The  Indians 
of  North  America  have  the  fame  prefixes, 
with  this  obfervable  circuiTiftance,  that  in 
pronouncing  the  es  or  efKi,  they  accom- 
pany the  enunciation  with  the  motion  of 
the  hand  from  them  ; in  enouncing  the 
mai,  with  a motion  towards  them. 
Whether  the  Tartars  aid  their  fpeech  In 
' like  naanner  with  aflion  I know  not.  To 
give  one  or  two  inftances  rather  as  ex- 
planation than  proof,  we  have  feen  above 
that  ack,  aks,  aqui,  or  aga,  means  in  the 
Indian  language,  tribe  or  race.  Now,  theln- 
dians,by  adding  "skj’s,  and  mato  this  word, 
exprefs  the  remote  or  hither  tribes  ; ’1-aks 
means  the  firft,  and  maffafaki  the  fecond  ; 
both  which  relative  appellations  are  found 
D 4 amongft 
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^imongfl:  the  VVeftern  Indians.  Oghncghta 
IS  a pine-tree,  Oghneght’ada  is  a country 
of  pine-wood,  ’Sk-oghneght’ada  is  the 
country  beyond,  or  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  pine- wood  ; hence  comes  the  name  of 
the  town  on  the  Mohawks  river  in  New 
York,  called  Shenedtady  ; but  to  mark; 
the  power  of  this  affixed  particle  the 
ftronger,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when 
an  Indian  at  Skcneftady  fpeaks  of  Albany, 
he  calls  Albany  ’Skoghneght’ada.  Cani-r 
aderi  is  a lake,  Caniaderi-ada  is  the  coun-. 
try  of  Lakes,  ’Scaniad-eri-ada  is  the  region 
beyond  the  country  of  Lakes.  Watchufet, 
or  VVatfhufed,  is  a great  mountain,  fo 
called,  in  .New  England.  The  country 
next  the  fea,  when  the  firft  fettlers  fought 
the  name  of  it,  was  called  Maeflchuled,, 
Maef-tchufet,  Maflatchufet.  The  names  of 
that  tribe  of  the  five  nation  Indians,  who  aro' 
byEnglifh  and  Dutch  in  New  England 
and  New  York  called  Mahawk  and  Ma-. 
quas,  is  Can-yongwe-aga,  the  people  who 
are  at  the  head  of  men  ; but  the  appel- 
lative given  to  them  by  the  River  and 
New  England  Indians,  was  Ma-aga  or 
Ma-aqua,  and  ivla-ach’,  which  fignifies  the 
hithermoft  tribe,  or  that  tribe  of  the  Five 
Nations  which  was  nearefl  to  them  ; and 
in  the  like  manner,  the  tribe  whofe  adlual 
,^pf»ellaUYe  was  Tfononteoiiauar  aga,  fig^ 

nlfying 
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nifying  the  tribe  which  lives  on,  or  over, 
the  great  high  mountain,  or  on  the  height 
of  the  land,  called  by  the  French  Tfoiioa- 
tuans,  and  by  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  vul- 
garly fenekaes,  is  fo  called  by  the  relative 
appellative  ’Sen-agaes,  or  the  furthermoft 
tribe. 

In  like  manner,  confiderlng  tke  Inde- 
fined  impreffioii  which  the  founds  by 
which  the  name  of  the  Tartars  were  orir 
ginally  expreffed,  and  the  vague  ufe  made 
. . of  the  elementary  charad'ers  by  thofe  wliD 
firft  wrote  them,  Oim,  Ojim,  Ogim, 
Ovim,  Golgim,  Tjeudim,  or  Tjeudae,  and 
Tjeutif.  I fee  the  very  Tartar  name  in 
the  word  Tjetae,  Tjeutae.  To  this  apply- 
ing the  prefixed  particles  exadly  and  pre- 
cifely  as  before,  1 find  the  ’Stjeuthae,  Mais- 
Tjeuthae,  - the  Scythae,  and  Maflageta^ 
yonder  znA  xXiq  hither  Geta,  Goethae, 
or  Jeuts,  And  to  go  one  flep  further  in 
this  explanation,  when  I find  the  Getae 
written  by  tlie  Greeks  Ker/e/c,  and  by  the 
Hebrews,  Chittim,  or  Chedim  ; and  then 
fee  the  name  of  the  people  of  Mecedonla^ 

' written  Mcoiej^jsig  ; I do  not  hefitate  to 
analyfe  tfii^  word  Ma-chedim,  or  Ma-ce- 
dom,  the  hither  Chedim  or  Chittim. 
There  is  another  very  fingular  circum- 
ftance  of  fimilarity  between  the  names 

of 
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of  the  numerals  of  the  Weftern  Indians 
of  North  America,  the  Chipouaes,  and 
thofe  of  the  Northern  Tartars  of  Kamf- 


chatlki. 

Indian 

Tartar 

One 

Pelkick 

Innen 

- Two 

Neech 

Neach 

Three 

Nizouy 

Nioch 

Four 

Ni-annin 

Nizach 

The  Angular  circumftance,  which  ftrikea 
me,  is,  that  of  the  unit  feeming  in  both 
to  belong  to  a different  feries  from  thofe 
of  the  two,  three,  and  four,  and  in  both 
changing  to  words  beginning  with  Ni  or 
Nee,  inftances  which  I defire  may  be 
underftood  to  be  adduced  as  examples  or 
illuflrations,  not  proofs.  I think  the  ufe  that 
the  truly  Analy  tick  etymology  (not  theSyn- 
thetick  one  taught  to  fchool-boys)  may  be 
of  to  the  philofophick  Antiquary,  will  evi- 
dently appear.  I have  prefumed  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  refolution  and  com- 
pofition  by  which  this  analyfis  fhould  pro- 
ceed, as  depending  on  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  efforts  and  operations  of 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  articulating  the  ele- 
ments of  words  according  to  the  internal 
'conftitution  or  external  circum fiances  by 
which  they  are  affefted  in  different  coun- 
tries and  climates,  and  at  different  periods 

of 
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pf  ciyillzation.  I have  alfo  prefumed  tq 
luggeft  an  idea  pf  a method  by  which  this; 
truly  analytick  etymology  may  be  con- 
duced to  general  purpofes  of  knowledge, 
by  fuch  a comparative  polygloit  of  the 
terms  and  names  of  things  in  different 
nations,  as  fhall  anfwer  to  the  purpofes  of 
that  great  delideratum,  an  univerfal  lan- 
guage of  philojophy. 

Another^  and  indeed  the  next  branch  in 
the  analyfis  of  the  philofophic  Antiquary 
goes  into  the  inquiry  after  the  various 
'methods  by  which  men  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  civilization,  aimed  to  fix 
the  fleeting  expreffions  of  fpeech  in  per- 
manent palpable  fymbols,  that  fhould  re- 
main under’  the  eye.  This  refearch  will 
fhew,  that  the  firft  efforts  which  men 
' have  made  in  all  countries  to  mark  for 
diftant ‘places  and  times,  the  inviiible  tran- 
fient  expreflion  of  ideas  which  fpeecli  gives 
at  the  prefent  time  and  place,  have  been 
exerted  by  making  general  portraits  of 
the  ideas ^ not  by  detailed  ctaradiers  of  the 
elements  of  fpeech.^  compounded  into  piclures 
of  words. 

The  writing  of  all  people  in  their  firfh 
efforts  has  been  invariably  a picture  rc- 
prefentation  of  Time  ; of  the  feafo.-is;  of 

concoini- 
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concomitant  circumftances  of  the  feafons, 
exprefled  by  various  pidlures  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  of  birds  of  paflage,  of 
the  animals  peculiarly  attendant  on  times 
of  inundation,  or  drought ; by  various 
plants ; and  by  many  other  objefts.  When 
they  endeavoured  to  fix  a record  of  perfons, 
things,  and  aftipns,  exhibiting  to  the  cor- 
poreal eye  piclurefque  allufions  to  thofe 
conceptions,  which  could  be  feen  only  by 
the  mind’s  eye  ; they  then  limply  and  na- 
turally tranllated  and  drew  in  pidiurcs  the 
metaphors  and  fymbollck  charafters,  which 
in  their  language,  they  'ufed  to  exprefs 
their  ideas  by.  Adfions  they  exprefled 
by  the  inftruments  ufed  in  exerting 
thofe  adions  : And  the  temper  or  defigns 
of  thofe  adions,  or  adors,  l)y  pidures 
of  animals,  in  whom  decidedly  this  or 
that  temper  was  fuppofed  to  predo- 
minate. 

I proceed  no  further  here  In  this  re- 
fearch ; as  I have  in  a trad  expreflly  written 
to  explain  the  origin,  nature,  and  inter- 
pretation, of  picture-writing  and  liere- 
unto  annexed,  gone  into  a fail  exami- 
nation of  it.  i will  therefore  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  foclety  to  that  trad,  and  wdll 

prc- 
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proceed  to  explain  the  ufe  which  I think 
may  be  derived  from  thus  confidering  the 
pidurc-writings  of  the  ancients,  com- 
monly called  Hieroglyphicks.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  if  the  Antiquary  would  hope 
to  colled  any  information  from  thefe  an- 
cient infcriptions,  he  fliould,  inftead  of 
fearching  amongft  the  Stoicks,  the  latter 
Platonifts,  and  the  Trifmegiftic  Philo- 
fophers,  for  mydical  allegories,  and  di- 
vine romances,  endeavour  to  colled  all 
the  collateral  accounts  which  are  any 
where  to  be  met  with  of  the  civil  and 
natural  hifiory  of  thofe  countries,  where 
any  of  thofe  pidure-writings  do  remain  ; 
as  alfo  (if  it  were  poflible  to  find  fuch) 
to  fearch  out  the  gradations  of  the  feveral 
llages  of  the  community  in  its  civili- 
zation ; the  progrefs  of  the  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  land,  and  particularly  the 
date  of  its  cultivation  and  produce ; the 
infiruments  of  hufhandry,  the  machines 
and  tools  of  the  arts ; the  weapons  of 
their  military,  and  navy,  the  enligns  of 
otfice  ; their  mode  of  numeration,  weight 
and  meafure ; their  opinions,  external 
terms,  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  with 
utenfils  and  infiruments  ufed  in  their 
iltes;  and  wheie  it  is  poflible  the  turn  and 
phrafe  of  their  language.  If  the  Anti- 
quary could  obtain  anv  adual  information 
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In  thefe  particulars,  and  fliould  then  go  to 
the  reading  this  pidure  writing,  without, 
any  previous  prejudice  or  impreffion' of 
their  coiitaining  abftrufe  and  myftick 
doclrines,  he  would  moft  likely  find  thefe 
inferiptions  to  be  plain  and  fober  records 
of  the  hiftory  df  the  country  or  people  ; 
or  regifters  of  the  ftate  of  it,  or  regulations 
refpeding  it  ; or  memorials  dedicated  to' 
the  honour  of  fome  king,  containing  the 
ftate  of  his  admlniftration,  and  the  hiftory 
. of  his  actions,  thus  held  forth  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people  in  the  vulgate 
piCTLire-vjriting  ; or  rolls  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  payments  to  be  made  fet 
down  in  numbers,  weight,  and  meafure. 
Kircher,  and  all  the  Trilmegiftick  dodors,^ 
down  from  Jamblichus,  copying  the  whim- 
lies  or  defigned  perverfions  of  the  Pla- 
tonifts,  have  not  only  made  fuch  unin- 
telligible ftuff  of  thefe  Inferiptions  as 
nobody  ever  could  be,  ot  ever  was,,  fiitif- 
fied  with  ; but  have  created  eveii  a defpair 
in  the  learned  of  ever  finding  out  any  in- 
terpretation at  all,  if  thefe  inferiptions " 
are  to  be  ftill  viewed  as  the  Images  of  an 
intelledual  lyftem  of  incomp rehenfible 
myfteries.  As  thefe  learned  romancers 
have  had  their  full  fcope  of  experiments,^ 
which  have  ended  in  the  abortion  of 
phantom,  if  men  will  at  length  Vjpnture  to‘ 

think 
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think  for  thennfelves  on  facts  they 
come  before  them  ; they  will  find  that  all 
this  contemptible  fluff,  about  which  fo 
many  bulky  books  have  been  made,  be- 
gan with  the  philofophers  who  wifhed  to 
throw  a veil  oj  Phyjwlogy  over  mere  fables, 
which  fuperflition  had  fandtified  ; and 
hath  been  derived  down  from  them,  and 
from  no  where  elfe. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  in  their  picture- 
writings  fymbols  by  which  to  exprefs 
their  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
of  the  various  manifeflations  of  his  Pro- 
videncOj,  is  certain,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
any  other  Idea ; and  the  images  and  idols 
of  thofe  ideas  led  both  to  the  grofs  and 
the  myfiick  idolatry^  and  W’-ere  perhaps  in 
^.gypt  the  caufe  of  it  : but  that  all  their 
infcriptions  were  facredj  and  cabaliftick 
fcripture  of  their  religion,  and  nothing 
elfe,  was  an  After -thought  of  later  phi- 
jofophers,  in  order  to  cover  the  groilhefs 
of  their  idolatry  by  a veil  of  phyfiology. 

One  inftance  will,  as  I think,  who 
venture  to  think  for  myfelf,  be  fufficient 
to  the  purpofe.  Let  any  man  of  fenfe  and 
learning  read  Kircher’s  interpretations  of 
the  Obelilk  which  he  calls  the  Pamphyliaii 
Obelilk,  and  be  willing  to  believe  all  that 

Kircher 
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Kircher  makes  out.  I will  3cfy  any  fuch 
man,  unlefs  he  be  predeCerminecl,  to  rtft 
fatlsfied,  or  to  think  he  has  learnt  any 
thing,  even  one  fimple  idea,  from  all  that 
is  thus  interpreted.  But  even  If  he  fliould 
afFeft,  becaufe  he  would  be  thought  learn- 
ed, and  in  the  fecret,  to  fay  that' he  is 
much  informed,  and  has  acquired  know- 
ledge from  what  is  interpreted  ; 1 Ihould 
then  hope  to  be  taught  from  fuch  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  what  ail  thofe  ele- 
mentary charafters  and  lineal  diagrams 
mean  to  exprefs,  which  Kircher  has  pafied 
by  unnoticed,  as  though  making  no  part 
of  the  infcriber’s  intention.  If  none  of 
thefe  learned  men  can  fatisfy  me,  as  I 
know  none  that  can,  or  that  hath  at- 
tempted it ; and  if  I then  look  up.on  thefe 
inferiptions,  and  compare  the  figures  and 
diaenims  with  things  fimllar,  which 
have  been  in  nfe  amongft  men  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  ; 1 fee  clearly  in  .fome 
parts,  elements  or  letters  ; I fee  numerals, 
and  combined  numeration  ; I fee  meafures 
of  w^eight,  capacity,  and  extenfion  ; and 
i fee  thefe  numbers  applied  to  the  num- 
bering thofe  meaiurcs,  and  ice  them  va- 
lioufly  combined,  and  repeatedly  occur- 
ing  in  thefe  combinations.  When  with 
thefe  ideas  I view  at  the  top  of  the 
obeihk  the  enthroned  figure  fitting  and 

ixcelving 
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receiving  the  offerings  from  perfons  ap- 
pearlng'^to  be  of  the  different  clalfes  of 
fubjefls  ; as  priefts,  foldlers,  &c.  I cannot 
confider  the  whole  of  this  Obellfk  other 
than  a mere  reglfter,  or  record,  ot  the  na- 
ture, force,  revenues,  and  regulations  of 
the  king  there.  In  his  feveral  capacities,  ' 
reprefen  ted  on  the  feveral  fides  of  it.  I 
cannot  but  lee  that  each  fide  refpedls  each 
refpeftive  order  or  clafs  of  ^the  fubjefls  of, 
the  kingdom.  When  I look  to  the  un- 
doubted and‘  decided  fymbol  of  the  fu- 
preme,  eternal,  univerfal,  intelledlual,  firfl: 
caufe,  at  the  top  of  the  Obelilk,  over  his 
head,  and  view  this  king  and  his  fubjefts, 
by  one  fuperfcribed  and  comprehending 
line,  collefted  into  one  group,  or  as  one 
objecl  under  the  providential  care  or  in- 
fluence of  this  firfl:  caufe,  I cannot  but 
confider  this  record  and  reglfter  as  mean- 
ing  to  give  and  to  hold  forth  the  mofl: 
eflential  true  principle  of  all  juft  and  right 
^government,  as  fubfifting  under  God  and 
his  Providence.  And  when  I fee  the 
fymbol  of  the  vivifying  Spirit  of  this 
material  world,  attendant  on  a crowned 
, hawk,  at  the  head  of  the  record  or  re^ 
gifter,  I cannot  but  remark  how  decidedly 
this  marks  the  derivation  of  this  animating 
f'pirit  into  the  adlual  exercife  of  the  govern- 
ment Itfelf,  of  which  the  following  in- 
E ‘ fciptlou. 
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fcription:  Is  the  record.  In  order  to  gwcr 
my  idea  of  thefe  charaflers  and  diagrams, 
which  1 fuppofe  to  be,  fome  of  them  ele-^ 
merits  or  letters others  to  be  numerals ; 
and  by  their  combinations  various  nume-^ 
rations alfo  of  the  others,  which  I fup- 
pofe to  be  meofures  of  weighty  capacity^ 
and  extenfon^  which  alfo  are  varioully 
combined,  and  which  alfo,  together  with 
the  numerals,  form  again  various  combi- 
nations ; I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  draw- 
ings which  I have  annexed  to  theTreatife, 
N°  IL  of  the  Appendix.  As  I have  made- 
fo  free  with  the  interpretation  given  by 
others,  and  even  with  thofe  of  learned- 
men,  I do  with  the  fame  freedom  acknow- 
ledge, that  I give  this  of  mine  as  a mere 
experimental  eflay  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  above  ftated,  and  not  as  a mat- 
ter either  proved,  or  capable  of  proof  r- 
fully  however  as  capable  of  proof,  as  any 
of  the  old  adopted  interpretations : capable 
of  proof  * by  analogy  to  fimilar  things' 
aftually  exifting^  and  not  from-  the  after- 
thoughts of  myftlc  priefts  and  philofophers 
making  comments  of  perverfion,  not  in- 
terpretation. I find  myfelf  however,  fup- 
ported  in  my  manner  of  interpretation  by 
the  fimilar  interpretation  ’which  Herman 

* Vide  N®  ir.  Aj'pendix, 
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pion  (as  quoted  by  AmmianusMarcelllnus) 
gave  of  the  Obelilk  in  the  great  Circus. 
There  is  on  each  fide,  or  face  of  this  Obe- 
liik,  a mitred  perfoii,  fitting  on  a throne, 
with  a perfoii  of  inferior  fubjexfl-rank 
kneeling  before  him,  and  ftretching  forth 
his  hands,  as  in  the  aftion  of  offering. 
And  Hertnapion  begins  his  interpretation 
juft  as  I Jiave  done* 

Tcii  Js  £g-]v  u iSccanXiT 

The  things  here  infcribed  are  xvhat  we 
have  given  to  the  king  Rameftes,  &c. 

As  the  language  of  men  in  the  firft 
gradations  of  their  civilization  is  all  me- 
taphor and  fimilcj  and  the  writing  of  the 
fame,  in  their  progrelfive  advances,  is  all 
piftufe  and  painting ; fo  the  memorials 
and  hiftory  of  thofe  times  muft  of  courfe 
be  mere  allegory  and  fable.  If  now  the 
unprejudiced  Antiquary  will  here  confider 
things  to  be  as  what  they  adlually  are,  and 
muft  have  been ; if  he  will  conduct  his 
refearch  into  the  interpretation  of  the 
Ancient  fabulous  hiftory,  as  originally,  and 
fimply  the  pidlures  of  a rude  people;  he  may 
arrive  at  very  diftinfl:  accounts  of  the  firft 
ages'^of  ci\^ilization  ; of  the  eftabllfhment 
of  government ; of  the  progrefs  of  Com- 
merce ; of  the  fettlement  of  colonies,  and 
E 2 of 
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of  the  caufes  and  effefts  of  piracies  and 
wars.  ] mean  to  be  iinderftood  as  fpeak- 
ing  here  of  the  accounts  of  the  fcite 
and  circumftances  of  the  people  ; of  the 
fpirit  and  nature  of  the'times;  and  of  the 
various  revolutions  amongft  mankind  in 
thcfe  their  firft  progreffions,  although  per- 
haps not  of  the  aftual  perfons  and  aftors 
in  this  drama,  which  the  bye  is  of 
very  little  ufe,  except  to  aid  and  fix  the 
memory. 

Hiftory  hath  been  compared  to  a great 
fhip  floating  down  the.  tide  of  Time, 
fraught  and  replete  with  the  precious 
cargo  of  knowledge ; but  if  this  repre- 
fentation  of  hiftory  be  true,  and  if  ever 
luch  a fhip  was  fo  freighted,  unhappily  it 
hath  never  reached  thefe  our  ports.  The 
veflel  has  fuffered  Ihipwreck  ; and  the 
valuable  ftores,  which  it  is  laid  to  have 
contained,  are  funk  and  overwhelmed 
under  the  waves  of  deep  oblivion.  Some 
fragments  of  its  bill  of  lading  have  come  to 
hand;  fome parts  of  the  drifted  wreck  have 
by  the  tide  been  tlirown  upon  our  coafts ; 
fume  buoyant  parcels  of  the  cargo  have 
been  found  floating  on  the  furface;  and 
fome  even  valuable  articles  have  been 
fifhed  up  out  of  the  wreck  : but  none  fuf- 
ficlent  as  yet,  to  give  a clear  and  precife. 
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idea  of  the  veffel  which  was  ijreighted  for 
us  ; nor  of  the,  cargo  which  was  meant  to 
have  fupplied  the  wants  of  this  knowledge. 
Here  then  the  ftudies  and  refearches  of 
the  Antiquary  come  in  aid  ; it  is  his  office 
to  col  left  all  the  fragments  he  can  find 
drifted  on  the  wide  ocean  ; to  div^e  for,  and 
to  fifh  up  from  the  wreck,  every  thing  that 
can  be  recovered : And  finally,  w^hen  that 
can  be  done,  to  aflbrt  all  thefe  together 
by  various  repeated  experiments,  led  on 
by  what  their  matter  and  forms  promife, 
fo  as  to  form  fome  theory  at  leaft  of  the 
lyftem  of  which  they  were  parts.  If  he 
be  but  a fuperficial,  or  a hafty  theorift,  he 
will  moft  likely  be  miftaken  ; yet  the  cor- 
reftion  of  his  miftakes  may  lead  to  better 
knowledge.  If  future  difcoveries  evince, 
that  even  thofe  conjeftures  which  were 
formed  under  the  moft  patient  and  philo- 
fophick  temper  of  inveftigation,  are  wrong; 
the  correftion  of  the  error  wdll  at  leaft 
have  been  a ftep  in  the  gradation  up  to 
knowledge.  It  is  by  thefe  colleftions  of 
the  multitudes  of  parts  and  parcels ; and 
by  the  thoufand  varied  experiments  in 
aflbrting  them  ; that  the  ftudy  of  Antiqui- 
ties is  in  a gradual,  although  perhaps  flow 
approximation  to  knowledge.  To  make 
cumbrous  colleftions  of  numberlefs  nar- 
ticulars,  merely  becanle  they  are  frag- 
E 3 ments ; 
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ments  ; and . to  admire  them  merely  as 
they  are  antique ; is  not  the  fpirit  of  an- 
tlent  learning,  but  the  mere  doating  of 
fuperannuatipn.  It  Is  not  the  true  religious 
fludy  of  antiquities,  but  a devotion  for 
relicks  : It  may  make  us  enthullafts,  fa- 
natic triflers,  or  dupes,  but  can  never  ad- 
niinifter  real  and  fober  knowledge  to  our 
undei-ftanding.  Great  and  meritorious^^ 
pains  are  taken  to  colled  every  fpecimeii 
of  antiquity  which  arifes  by  the  evacuation 
of  the  ruined  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
When  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Antiq^^ary  pre- 
fides  over  thefe  works,  the  refearches  are 
conduded  by  fyftems  that  lead  to  know- 
ledge; when  that  is  abfeat,  the  true  vulgat 
idea  of  making  Collccilcns  of  ylntiquities^ 
leads  to  examples  qf  genuine  abfurdity, 
like  the  following,  which  I vvas  told  as  a 
fad  In  the  courfe  of  their  works  the 
labourers  met  with  an  infcriptlon,  the  let- 
ters of  which  were  brais  fixed  in  marble  \ 
thefe  brazen  letters  they  carefully  picked 
out  of  the  marble,  put  them  into  a balket, 
and  in  that  date  they  remain  depofited  in 
the  king’s  library,  as  examples  of  curious 
antiquity.  In  hopeful  expedation  of  the 
return  of  fome  Sibyl,  who,  reftoring  the 

I do  not  nyjke  myfelf  anfvverable  for  tbe  faft,  but  fe- 
fer  to  the  itoiy  as  an  illullvarion  ot  ihar  ridiculous  fearch 
into  antiquities  which  I mean  to  icpiobaie. 

letters  3 
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letters,  like  her  diflipated  leaves,  to  their 
order,  may  give  the  fenfe  of  the  in- 
fcription,  which  was  forgotten  to  be  no- 
ticed at  the  firfl  difcovery.  Should  the 
wreck  of  an  ancient  fhip  ever  be  difcovered, 
a colledlion  of  a multitude  of  its  timbers, 
knees,  ribs,  beams,  ftandards,  fragments 
of  majfts  and  yards,  bolts,  planks,  and 
blocks,  would  be  une  choje  a voire ^ and 
would  make  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
unlearned  flare  and  wonder : but  the  eye 
of  knowledge  would  find  no  reft  nor  fa- 
tisfaftion  there.  Where  the  truly  learned 
Antiquary  (by  an  analyfis  of  the  firfl 
principles  of  naval  architedlure,  and  by 
tracing  thefe  principles  in  all  poffible 
combinations  which  the  materials  admit 
of)  attempts  various  experiments  of 
combining  thefe  fragments  into  fome 
form,  which,  as  parts,  correfpond  to  fome 
whole  — there  arifes  the  true  fpirit  of 
antiquarian  learning  ; there  begins  genuine 
and  ufeful  knowledge.  It  was  in  this  ge^ 
nuine  temper  of  experimental  reafoning, 
that  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  the  Romans, 
analyfing  the  principles  of  naval  archi- 
tefliure,  and  combining  the  fragments  of 
a wrecked  galley  caft  upon  their  fliore, 

* Vide  below  the  example  given  from  general  Melvllle'j; 
k«raing  and  fcicnce  on  this  very  point. 
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commenced  with  fuch  fuccefs  and  glory 
their  naval  power.  As  of  the  exapiple  in 
fa£l,  which  the  reafoning  dn  the  foregoing 
metaphor  had  led  us  to  ; fo  by  the  like 
iinalvlis,  and  combination,  may  the  re- 
mains of  every  branch  of  antiquity  be 
reftored,  at  lead:  to  fome  femblance  of  its 
priginal. 

Man  is  a being  finite  and  circumfcrlbed 
in  his  natural  wants  and  defires,  and  in 
his  powers,  which  are  however  always 
proportionable  to  the  fupply  pf  thefe  wants. 
View  him  in  the  various  progreflions  and 
revolutions  of  his  being,  through  the  con-^ 
tinued  encreafing  feries  of  his  artificial 
wants ^ and  of  his  improved  refources  ; ftill 
his  fcite  and  circuinftances  mark  the  firft, 
and  the  limitation  of  his  powers  make- 
not  the  enquiry  after  the  fecond  a bounds, 
lefs  purfuit.  Thofe,  who  in  different  ages 
have  reviewed  this  being  in  different  re-t 
gions,  under  different  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  know  how  little  he  is  able  to  vary, 
how  little  to  expand  his  powers.  Being 
the  lame  kind  of  hunter,  or  herdfman  in 
fylvan  life,  through  ail  ages  and  countries 
of  the  like  circumftances ; he  becomes, 
when  he  quits  that  life,  the  fame  kind 
pf  landworker  ; the  lame  kind  of  fubjecl 
of  fociety  ; the  fame  warrior  ; in  every 
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age  and  region  under  the  like  clrcum- 
ftances.  Could  we  have  a veftlary  of  all 
the  cloaths  of  every  country,  in  all  pe- 
riods of  its  cultivation,  we  might  at  firft 
be  ftruck  with  the  variety  of  appearances; 
but  a ferious  attention  would  find  little 
difference  in  all  this  variety  of  forms,  ex- 
cept what  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  called 
forth.  Whenever  we  have  been  able  to 
compare  the  domeftic  utenfils  and  inftru- 
ments  which  real  ufe  hath  given  invention 
to,  how  little  do  they  vary  ! They  are 
almoft  the  fame  with  every  kind  of  people. 
However  much  the  warrior  has  endeavoured 
to  add  terror  to  his  force,  in  the  inven- 
tion of  new  ways  of  murdering,  yet  how 
little  hath  he  been  able  to  vary  thefe  in- 
ventions ! The  inftruments  of  war,  as  of 
like  ufe  in  like  hands,  are  fimllar,  and 
fcarcely  varied,  in  any  the  mofl:  differing 
nations.  Nay,  where  vanity  has  grown 
wild  in  fancy,  and  racked  invention  to 
produce  a motley  frippery  of  ornament, 
the  ornaments  of  all  nations,  from  the 
favage  to  the  mofl:  refined,  are  much  the 
fame 

* See  the  various  fpedinens  of  utenfils,  habits,  weapons, 
&:c.  of  ravages,  in  Sir  Afliton  Lever’s  Mufieum;  and  cot  • 
pare  thole  in  the  light  ot'  ufe  and  in  their  efiential  circum- 
stances, with  the  bighell:  refineiDents  of  the  moft  civilized 
nations,  and  you  will  find  that  they  fcarcely  differ. 
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It  Is  from  principles  which  condufl  this 
reafonlng  that  I venture  to  deduce  the  fol- 
iowing theorems.  That  even  where  hiftory 
has  fiafFered  (hlpwreck,  as  the  allufion 
above  defcrlbes,  and  where  only  a few 
rellques  and  fragments,  buoyed  up  In 
fables  and  mythology ^ have  come  down 
to  our  age  ; yet  where  thofe  fragments 
mark  the  particular  ftate  in  the  progrefs  of 
human  life  which  they  refer  to,  I fay, 
reafonlng  from  the  analogous  limilarity 
of  man,  rnuch  more  even  of  hiftorick  de- 
fcription  of  that  ftate  can  be  fotxmed 
from  thei'e  broken  deformed  materials, 
than  the  firft  fuperficial  glance  of  undif- 
jcernlng  literatiire  would  imagine.  What 
can  be  the  events  of  the  fylvan  life, 
whether  it  is  carried  on  by  clans  of 
hunters,  or  hordes  of  herdfmen  ? The 
firft  may  make  war  upon  the  beafts  of  the 
foreft,  or  quarrel  with  their  neighbour 
hunters  about  their  game  or  their  hunt^ 
The  fecond  may  endeavour  to  drive  the 
beafts  of  prey  from  their  quarters^  or 
quarrel  with  like  herdfmen  about  paf? 
ture  and  .water,  or  about  their  cattle, 
which  have  ftrayed,  or  have  been  ftolen, 
This  is  but  a fingie  drama,  and  has 
been  afted  over  and  over  a thoufand  times, 
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in  different  periods  and  regions  of  the 
world.  The  firft  will  war,  as  they  have 
been  ufed  to  hunt,  by  covert  ftratagem,  to 
utter  extirpation.  The  fecond  will,  by 
ppen  force,  attempt  to  drive  their  enemies, 
as  they  have  been  ufed  to  drive  their  herds, 
but  their  war  will  end  in  negotiation  and 
fettlement.  This  we  have  known,  and 
jdo  know,  to  be  the  cafe,  wherever  we 
have  been  able  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  any 
iuch  nation,  in  fuch  ftated  progrefs  of  its; 
being.  If  therefore  any  fragments  and 
relicks  of  antiquity  point  to  this  period  in. 
the  prpgreffion  of  human  life,  we  cannot 
he  much  at  a lofs  how  to  recompofe , 
thefe  into  the  fyftem,  of  which  they  are 
parts.  If  in  very  antient  books,  as  thofe 
pf  Hefibd,  Homer,  and  Herodotus,  we 
read  actual  portrayed  defcriptions  of  this 
life ; if  we  trace,  although  in  fables, 
draughts  of  the  hiftory  of  fmall  companies 
of  wandering  hunters  and  navigators,  car^ 
rying  all  the  lineaments  of  that  portait, 
we  cannot  be  totally  without  a line,  by 
which  to  finlfh  the  Imperfebl  Iketch  frotn 
point  to  point,  as  the  fcatrered  fragments 
lead.  By  a careful  analyfis  therefore  of 
human  nature,  and  by  a combination  from 
analogy  of  fuch  broken  accounts  as  the 
iliipwreck  of  hiftory  affords;  a defcription, 

1 had 
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I had  almoft  fald  an  hiftoric  defcrlptioii, 
of  that  firft,  original  ftate  of  the  human 
life,  which  we  infolently  call  favage,  and 
even  many  footftep  traces  of  their  mo- 
tions and  adtions,  to  all  the  purpofes  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  may,  by  the  truly 
philofophic  Antiquary,  be  obtained.  If 
we  read  in  never  fuch  obfcure  frag- 
ments, and  but  in  fables,  accounts  of  man 
quitting  his  woods,  and  beginning  to  till 
the  earth,  cleared  of  its  original  vegeta- 
tion ; if  we  read  of  the  individual  thus 
become  a Jixt  Beings  and,  by  intercommu- 
nion of  mutual  wants,  coalefcing  into  So- 
ciety  ; and  of  that  fociety,  by  the  progrefs 
of  human  nature,  forming 'into  an  or- 
g*anized  body  ; a very  few  traces  of  that 
procefs  will  lead  to  a juft  idea  of  the 
whole  operation. 

Knowing  from  fa(ft  how  thinly  fcat- 
' tered  through  the  woods  and  wildernefs 
the  individuals  of  the  lylvan  life  always 
are  and  muftbe*,  with  what  fuperabundant 
population  the  firft  frudfuatlon  of  an  ad- 
vancing fociety  is  loaded ; and  that  the 
furplus  parts  of  this  plethoric  body  always 
have  and  muft  emigrate,  going  into  the  bor- 
ders of  and  amongft  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  yet  uncultured  world ; fometimes 


as 
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as  armies,  fometimes  as  merchants,  fome- 
times  as  colonizing  fettlers ; knowing,  I 
fay,  this  to  have  been  in  fadl  the  invariable 
hiftory,  and  the  repeated  drama  of  the 
early  ftages  of  life,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs 
to  nnderftand,  although  it  is  recorded  by 
pidlures,  and  told  in  fables,  the  com- 
mencement of  hiftory  in  the  fabulous 
ages,  at  the  commencement  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas.  Thefe 
fables  reprefent  gods  and  heroes  as  going 
forth  from  fettled  civilized  ftates,  to 
travel  about  the  fylvan  world,  either  with 
armies  as  deftroyers,  or  with  • colonies  as 
benefadors  of  mankind  ; in  one  cafe,  re- 
ducing the  poor  aborigines  to  flaves ; af- 
fumlng  to  be  of  a fuperior  race  of  beings ; 
calling  themfelves  gods,  and  becoming 
real  tyrants  : in  the  other,  like  the  Su- 
preme Being  himfelf,  inftrufting  them  In 
all  the  arts  of  cultured  life,  and  commu- 
nicating the  benefits  of  it  to  them  ; the 
culture  of  bread-corn,  of  the  grape,  of 
the  olive,  of  the  propagation  of  the  fruits, 
legumes,  and  efculent  roots,  of  the  earth; 
the  propagation  and  nature,  the  life  and 
fervice,  of  the  domiciliated  animals;  the 
communion  of  fociety,  the  prote(ft;ion  of 
government.  Although  this  is  told  in  al- 
legories 
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legories  and  fables,  although  the  foppefjr 
of  the  learned  working  upon  the  honaely 
tlfllie  of  thofe  early  ages  may  have  em- 
broidered it  with  fyftcms  of  mythology^ 
and  finally  of  p^yfiology ; yet  whoever 
gives  unprejudiced  attention  to,  and  views 
with  untainted  eye^  the  fads  which  form 
the  fond  of  thefe  fables,  and  compares 
them,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  analogy,  with 
the  accuftomed  and  known  courfe  of  the 
human  fyftem,  may  draw  a very  ftrong 
Hkenefs,  if  not  an  actual  portrait,  of  the 
hiftory  itfelf.* 

When  I read  of  the  JirJl  voyages  inter 
the  ^gean,  Euxine,  and  Mediterranean 
Seas,  made  by  the  various  adventurers 
who  were  afterwards,  although  perhaps 
of  different  nations^  certainly  living  in 
very  diflant  periods,  tied  up  together  in 
that  hiftoric  bundle,  called  the  Argos, 
canonized  as  a fign  in  the  heavens,  and 
who  were  called  Argonauts ; whether 
that  fable  be  meant  to  defcrlbe  the  pro- 
greffive  voyages  of  a nation  (as  Mr.  Bryant 
fuppofes),  or  whether  the  adions  of  a par- 
ticular band,  or  a feries  of  adventurers 
whether  the  perfonages  there  charaderifed 
were  Greeks,  or  (as  I rather  believe)  Egyp- 
tians, or  Syrians,  makes  no  difference: 

when 
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tvheii  I read  this,  and  compare  it  with 
the  voyage  of  Columbus  and  other  Ad- 
venturers to  the  New  World,  J am  at 
no  lofs  to  underftand  the  nature  of  the 
adventures,  as  well  as  of  many  parts 
of  it.  When  I read,  although  in  fables, 
of  the  Egyptians,  Edomites,  and  Ty- 
rians, fettling  on  the  coafts,  and  in . the 
iflands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  of  their 
paffing  the  Bofphorus,  and  forming  various 
fettlements  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  particularly 
their  great  fettlement  at  Colchis  : when  t 
read  this,  and  compare  it  with  the  voyages, 
adventures,  and  fettlements  of  the  For- 
tuguefc  in  Alia,  and  then  purfue  the  ufe 
of  all  this  by  a detail  of  their  trade,  I am: 
at  no  more  lofs  to  comprehend  the  for- 
mer, though  told  in  fables  of  golden? 
fleeces  and  golden  apples,  than  of  the 
latter,  delivered  in  fober  hifloric  journals. 
When  I read  of  the  travels  and  conquefts 
of  Ofiris,  Bacchus,  Sefoftris,  &c.  and  the 
various  Hercules,  and  fiich  like  perfonified 
charadlers,  and  compare  this  with  iimilar 
travels,  voyages,  adventures,  and  eonqueft, 
of  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  other  Spaniards, 
how  is  it  poffible  not  to  fee  the  real  hif- 
tory  through  the  veil  of  metaphors  and* 
allegories,  which  have  transformed  it  into 
Table  ? 


When 
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When  I read  of  a fet  of  foreign  adven- 
turers making  fettlements  In  the  Iflands, 
and  on  the  coafts  of  the  TEgean ; of  fettlers 
coming  from  fome  country  advanced  In 
civilization  to  a country  wherein  the  in- 
habitants ftill  lived  the  fylvan  and  paf- 
toral  life  : when  I read  of  thefe  calling 
themfelves  gods^  children  of  the  fuUy  or 
Hellenoi,  taking  the  lead  and  government 
of  men-^  when  I find  thefe  gods  and  their 
fons  fettled  in  different  parts,  in  Phrygia 
on  one  fide,  and  in  Greece  on  the  other 
(become  in  the  courfe  of  their  tranfaftions 
different  and  rival  powers  with  different 
interefts)  quarrelling  with  each  other ; 
when  I read  this,  and  compare  it  by  ana- 
logy of  fads,  which  we  know  have  ac- 
tually happened  ; with  what  the  Spaniards 
amongft  themfelves,  and  the  Europeans 
amongft  one  another,  have  done  in  their 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ; 
I am  at  no  lofs  in  underftanding  the  fa£ls 
of  the  IVar  of  the  gods^  nor  why  Neptune, 
or  rather  Pofeidon,  took  the  oppofite  fide 
againft  Jupiter  ; he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
feparate  intereft,  and  had  been  fuperfeded 
in  his  command  of  the  ^Egean  by  the 
nomination  of  Briareus  ^ to  that  command. 


^ liiad,  B.  I.  ver.  40 
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px  T3’U^x  ^povluvt  zvSsi  yxLoov--^ 

Neptune  had  built  Ilium  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bofphorua,  which  might  command 
•the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Euxine, 
and  fupport  his  intereft  amongft  the 
northern  people  there  ; but  he  was  de- 
ceived in  the  efreft  ; he  got  a quarrel  with 
the  Trojans,  and  he  loft  his  intereft  and 
office  at  Jupiter’s  court:  And  had  become 
the  avow'cd  enemy  of  Ilium,  the  building 
of  which  was  his  own  plan  and  meafure. 
In  the  next  generation,  when  thofe  gods 
had  left  the  earth,  this  Ilium  became  (as 
Carthage  was  to  Rome)  a rival  objedl  to 
Greece  that  muft  be  deftroyed ; it  was 
that  which  had  robbed  them  of,  and 
held  them  excluded  from,  their  deareft  and 
moft  beneficial  connexions  of  commerce. 
The  Greeks  carried  their  point,  and  for 
ages  after,  efpecially  the  Athenians,  fup- 
ported  on  this  bafis  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  their  government,  riches, 
and  power.  The  conftant  and  invariable 
meafure  of  the  Athenians,  to  maintain  a 
commanding  (if  not  an  exclufive)  intereft 
in  thefe  regions  of  this  fea,  and  the  va- 
rious attempts  of  other  powers,  Grecian 
as  well  as  Aliatic,  to  wreft  this  from  them, 
or  at  leaft  to  fliare  it  with  them  on  equal 
terms,  became  the  repeated  occafion,  and 
F certainly 
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certainly  the  decifive  point  of  the  future 
wars  which  they  were  engaged  in, 

A knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  Euxine  commerce  and  navigation,* 
adequate  to  its  importance,  and  to  the 
efFedls  of  its  operation,  is  no  where  ftated 
in  ancient  hiftory  ; and  yet  information 
on  this  important  point  would  prove  the 
beft  comment  and  guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  fome  of  the  moft  intereftlng  parts  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and  Aiiatics. 
There  are  many  fragments  and  fcattered 
.parts  of  fuch  information,  which  lie  de- 
tached ; many  other  parts  interwoven  as 
mere  clrcumftances  In  affairs  of  another 
nature  ; ' many  that  might  be  fairly  de- 
duced ; and  many  that  would  give  and 
receive  reciprocal  illuftration  to  and  from 
matters  tliey  are  conneiVed  with.  Here 
opens  a path  of  curious  and  intereftlng  re- 
fear ch  to  the  learned  phiiofophick  Anti- 
quary. The  hiftory  of  antient  commerce, 
written  by  Monfieur  Huet,  bifhop  of  Av- 
ranches,  treats  of  this  generally,  and  in- 
deed but  fuperficially ; but  froffi  what 
the  very  ingenious  and  learned,  Mr. 
Clarke  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Roman, 

^ Redor  of  Bnxred,  and  chancellor  and  refidentiary  of 
Xhc  church  of  Chichefter.  Printed  for  Bowyer,  1767. 

6 . Engllfti, 
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Englifli,  and  Saxon  coins,  has  In' part, 
and  merely  as  a collateral  argument,  ex- 
plained on  this  fubjefl:  ; He  has  not  only 
fliovvn  the  importance  of  it  to  the  know- 
Jedge  of  Ancient  Hiftory,  but  has  in 
great  meafure  by  his  learning  and  know- 
ledge fupplied  this  Interefting  Defide- 
ratum.  He  has  done  fo  much,  in  fo  clear 
and  diftinil  a line  of  demonftration,  that 
there  is  no  one,  who  has  read  the  few  pages 
which  he  has  written  on  this  fubje£l,  but 
ipuft  wi(h  that  the  fame  ingenuity,  the 
fame  learning,  the  fame  knowledge,  was 
engaged  to  write  a fpecial  treatife  on 
it  ; from  the  firft  Egyptian  or  Syrian 
trade  and  fettlements,  to  the  breaking  up 
of  it  by  the  Roman  arms  ; and  the  final 
deftruftion  of  it  by  the  recoil  of  the 
deluge  of  northern  people  who  over- 
whelmed all.  Thefe  regions,  and  thefe 
cornmerclal  fettlements,  were  the  Chittim 
of  Sidon  and  Tyre  ; the  America  of  the 
ariclent  commerce  : the  merchants  carried 
thither  all  the  fame  fort  of  wrought  goods 
.and  articles  of  improved  civilization  and 
manufaftures  as  the  Europeans  carry  now 
to  Atnerica  ; and  brought  from  thence,  in 
the  rough,  lumber,  efpeclally  (hip  timber, 
peltry,  futrs,  wool,  thread,  yarn,  corn  in 
immenfe  quantities,  and  (laves.  One  can- 
not but  wifh  alfo,  that  Mr.  Bryant  would 
F 2 employ 
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employ  his  great  talents,  and  litera- 
ture, to  a like  explanation  of  the  weftern 
regions  of  the  Mediterranean  and  At- 
lantick.  This  was  early  diftinguifhed  by 
being  called,  in  the  triple  divifion  of  Sa- 
turn’s empire,  the  diftriT  of  Dis,  or  Pluto, 
the  God  of  Riches.  This  was  the  other 
great  commercial  region  of  the  Ancients, 
the  Tarfhifh  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Tyre. 
No  man  has  read  mere,  or  with  more 
precifioa  in  the  ancient  accounts  of  thefe 
matters  ; no  man  is  a better  judge  of 
them;  and  furely  there  is  no  literary  or 
perhaps  no  praftlcal  ufeful  point  of  know- 
^ ledge  to  which  his  literary  refearches 
could  be  more  beneficially  directed.  The 
principal  exports  from  hence  were  filver, 
tin,  and  moft  other  minerals  and  metals  ; 
timber,  corn,  oil,  fome  butter,  wax,  pitch, 
and  tar,  faffron,  the  ocres,  and  wool.  The 
people  who  fettled  and  pofleffed  thefe 
regions,  employed  a multitude  of  (hipping: 
and  fettled  many  rich  and  flourlfhing  co- 
lonies, as  well  many  entrepots,  and  out 
dlflant  factories  ; and  held  all  thefe  fettle- 
ments  and  this  comnierce  as  exclufive 
againft  all  ftrangers : 1 believe  alfo  it  will 
be  found,  that  many  of  their  regular 
priefts,  the  Magi  or  Gours,  did  (as  the 
regulars  of  modern  times  and  religions 
have  done)  fettle  miflions  amongft  the 

natives 
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natives  In  thefe  mofl:  diftant  parts.  The 
original  Druids  (however  their  fucceflbrs 
may  have  become  corrupted)  will,  I am 
perfwaded,  turn  out  to  be  thofe  very 
priefts,  eftablifhing  juft  fuch  miffions,  on 
exadlly  the  fame  principles,  as  the  Jefuits 
have  done  in  Paraguay,  under  a like  hier- 
archy. 

When  this  fubjedl  comes  once  to  be 
confidered  as  the  exertions  and  tranfadllons 
of  man  (always  the  like  being  in  like  cir- 
cumftances),  all  the  metamorphofic  fables 
of  the  Ancients  turning  policied  and  com-  ^ 
mercial  people  into  horrid  and  favage 
monfters,  will,  like^louds  before  the  fun, 
difpel  and  evaporate  before  the  light  of 
truth.  We  ftiall  hear  no  more  of  a great 
and  fcientifick  people  employing  the  fu- 
periority  of  th^ir  knowledge  in  catching 
men  as  their  food;  no  more  of  beautiful 
accompllfhed  women  employing  the  magic 
of  their  charms  to  entrap  men,  to  eat 
them ; no  more  of  a race  of  innocuous 
fhepherds  and  goat- herds  who  exprellly 
lived  on  milk  and  cheefe,  the  produce  of 
their  flocks,  being  delighted  with  the 
venifoii  of  human  flefii.  We  fhall  fee  all 
thefe  perverted  and  exaggerated  traditions 
(paffing  from  the  accounts  of  the  very 
interlopers  and  pirates,  againft  whom 
F 3 their 
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tteii- laws  were  made  and  executed), 'ex^ 
plained  from  the  plain  fimple  ftate  of  the 
exclujive  pojfejjions  and  commerce^  which 
thefe  people,  as  colonizing  nations  do  at 
prefent,  affumed  and  maintained  : many 
of  the  dories,  told  as  the  cruelties  of  fa- 
vages,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  feverities 
and  the  rigid  executions  of  the  courts 
of  juftice,  which  thefe  people  erefted  at 
their  maritime  ftations  to-  try  offences 
committed  againft  this  their  eftabllfhment,; 
and  to  punim  pirates,  to  whom  they  gave 
no  quarter,  as  the  comnrion  enemies  of 
the  communion  of  mankind ; as  wretches, 

‘ ^ qui  fublatis  commerciis,  rapto  foedero 
‘ generis  humani,  fic  maria  bello,  quafi 
^ tempedate  praecludunt.’  I could  , here, 
myfelf,  prove  (I  think  beyond  cohtra- 
didlio’n)  in  fome  of  the  dronged  cafes, 
which  feeifi  to  bear  the  harded  on  thefe 
people,  I mean  in  the  cafe  of  the  Cyclops, 
of  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  That  al- 
^ though  they  differed  no  drangers  to  come 
within  their  fettlements,  and  punidied  all 
fuch  as.  they  found  interloping  there  ; yet 
they  made  a didindllon  in  the  cafe,  whether 
fuch. came  with  defign  ‘to  trade;  or  were 
driven  thither  by  accident ; and  more  ef- 
pecial'iy  between  thefe  and  direft  pirates. 

L.  Ann.  Florus,  Lib.  III.  c.  0. 


This 
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This  appears  from  the  inqulfitlon  taken 
by  the  Cyclops  on  Ulyffes  and  his  aflb- 
ciates  * : 


Tivs^  Igi',  TtroSev  TtrXsTS'  vfpa^  xsXsvScn^ 
^^Hrt  kotroc  'srpyj^iv’j  rj  pcci^ih'c:}^  aXXijo&g; 
^Oiixfe-ATjt^^psg  VTTSp  aXoc  ro(  t aKocavloii 

TtTccpS'ifJLevoiy'kotkov  aKXo^cc7ro7<ri  (fBpovjig'\ 

Thefe  diftlaftlons  In  the  cafe  of  the  pri^ 
foner^- are  here  formed ; and  even,  as  will  be 
feen-.afterwards,  diftindions  as  grounds  of 
mercy  are  fuggefted  by  this  horrid,  pro- 
fane, hlafpherning  favage  Canabal,  as  he 
is  called.  Where,  fays  he,  have  you 
ftationed  your  naval  armament  that  brought 
you  here  ? Is  it  on  or  beyond  the  borders 
of  thefe  regions,  or  is  it  within  our  pre- 
cinds  t ? . 


> ^ y '?'  > V > V 9 / rs, 

AXAd  fJLQi  ei(p  OTTTj  6^6?  ^oov  Bue^yeoi  vtjoc, 

wn  STT  6(rx^Ti^g*,  vj  ^ crx^Sov^  o(ppoi  ^ocetuj^ 

Could  they  have  proved  that  they  had 
not  entered  the  precindls  of  his  jurifdidtion 
with  armed  force,  he  here  feems  to  lay 
the  ground  for  their  acquittal : But  if 
there  was  no  diftindtion  made  in  the  cafe 
of  ftrangers  found  within  their  fettle- 
ments,  there  Is  neither  ufe  nor  common 
fenfe  in  the  queftions  alked. 


* Odyir.  Lib.  IX.  t Ibid. 

F 4 Although 
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Although  Minos  whs  reprefented  by 
thofe  ancient  rovers  and  pirates  as  -a  man 
f^TToiiSBiPio^,  XOcXsTTog^  (ppcvXog and  that  ho  f 
was  Tv^cayvizoc^i  (iiccToq  'hs.cr^oXoyog,,  although 
Pvhadamanthus,  whom  he  appointed  as 
judge  hi  his  courts,  ther^  held 

durfj[ima.segna^  . 

'and  was  hard  and  feycte,  even  to  ttuelty  ; 
yet  Homer  and  Plato  both  bear  teltirhony, 
that  ev.ety  thing  which  Divine  Wifdom, 
God-like  Benevolence,  and  the  cleareft  and 
pureft  Jullice  could  give  to  man,  was  the 
charadter  of  Minos,  the  paftor,  prdt^ftor, 
and  governor  of  his  people  : and  that  the 
other  was  a wile  and  juft  judge*:— and  fee 
from  Thucydides  the  'effedl  of  thele  efta- 
bliftiments  made  by  Minos  “ He 
‘‘  formed  a navy,  and  cleared  the  fea  of 
pirates  ; he  expelled  the  robbers  out  of 
the  iflands,  and  lettled  colonies  of  in- 
‘‘  duftrious  people  in  their  room;  fo  that 
‘‘  the  feas  were  open  and  free  to  cbm- 
^‘merce,  the  people  could  become  Jet  tiers 
“ *and  dvyell  with  fafety  ; and  l^came 
“ rich  and  happy.” 

If  this  mode  of  inveftigatlon  and  con- 
fcquent  explanation  of  this  fubjeft  be  pur- 
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by  .fueh  analogy  as  compares  man, 
his  being,  and  adions  (fuch  as  we  have 
a£lu ally  known  him  to  be)  with  what  he 
may  fairly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  in 
thofe  times,  although  deformed  and  mif- 
reprefented  in  fables,  even  truths  ufeful  to 
mankind  may  be  elicited  out  of  them. 

There  are  rules  in  the  fcience  of  optics, 
by  which  the  lines  of  a pifture  may  be  fo 
drawn,  as  that,  although  they  give  every 
point  of  that  pifture,  the  bearing  of  each 
point  fhall  be  fo  diflrafted,  and  the  touU 
enfemble  be  fo  deformed,  as  not  to  retain 
the  leaft  femblance  of  the  original  draught ; 
this  deformed  picture  may  however,  be  re- 
formed to  its  original  draught,  by  being 
feen  in  a mirrour  peculiarly,  by  the  fame 
rules  of  fcience,  conftrudfed  to  refledt 
back  thefe  lines,  reduced  to  their  proper 
traites^  and  . thele  proportions  to  their  juft 
correfpondence. . Juft  fo  (with  ailufion  to 
this  mathematick  fa.dl)  I confider  the  hif- 
toric  fables,  the  pidures  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  world.  The  pidure  has  been  de- 
formed in  all  its  traites  and  proportions ; but 
if  the  truly  philofophic  Antiquary  can  by 
analogy,  and  fair  comparifcn  of  that  Being 
which  man  always  has  been,  find  out  the 
mode  of  the  deformation,  he  will  be  at 
np  lofs  in  applying  the  fcientifick  mir- 
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rour,  by  which  tills  piclure  (hall  be  tan- 
quam  in  fpeculo^  reflefhed  back,  reformed 
in  all  its  out-lines  and  relations,  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  ufeful  experience,  the  only  end 
of  real  and  adlual  hiftory . 

We  will  next,  leaving  the  .fabulous^ 
proceed  to  confider  the  mode  of  the  philo- 
fophic  Antiquary’s  refearch  into  that  pe- 
riod of  hiftory  whereof  (the  materials 
being  fuppofed  to  be  intire,  and  the  order 
and  feries  of  the  fafts  In  fome  meafure 
preferved)  the  narrative  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  adtual  portrait  of  the  things  and  times 
•which  it  reprefents,  and  is  therefore  called 
and  underftood  to  be  the  juji  and  true 
hijlory.  When  I conlider  that  he,  who 
writes  profefledly  to  give  fuch  information 
of  the  ftate  and  a(ftions/of  the  human  life 
and  fyftem  as  fhall  enable  us  to  form  that 
kiiowlege  of  it,  which  is  experience, 
fhouid  not  only  tell  us . what  has  been 
done  (as  chronicles  and  regifters  do),  but 
ftould  mark  to  us  how  the  agent  was 
able  to  do  it,  how  it  was  done,  and  what 
was  the  efFedl ; I fay,  when  I conftder 
hiftoricai  knowledge  in  this  light,  yet  find 
that  he  who  writes  of  ancient  times,  long 
paffed,  knows  not  often  the  how^  and  that 
he  who  writes  of  the  living  times,  as^hey 
axe  pafting,  heeds  not  the  how^  but  goes 

on 
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on  as  of  coiirfe  ; I feel  that  I want  fome- 
thing  more  to  raife  my  learning  up  to 
knowledge*  The  hiftorian,  either  totally 
ignorant  of,  or  living  amidft  the  ordinary 
movements,  and  under  the  conftant  and 
mechanick  influence  of  the  fprings  and 
principles,  which,  as  things  of  courfe, 
operate  on  the  human  adions,  does  no 
more  think  it  neceflary,  or  even  proper,  to 
trace  and  mark  the  ftate,  organization, 
and  procefs  of  the  community  whofe 
-adions  he  is  defcribing,  than  he  would 
think  it  neceflary  to  give  an  analytic  de- 
-fcription  of  his  watch,  in  order  by  it  to 
tell  you  what  the  hour  of  the  day  was  ; 
his  office  being  to  relate  the  operation^  of 
the  machine,  not  the  compofition  and  re- 
folution  of  its  powers.  He  fuppofes  the 
knowledge  of  this  to  have  been  acquired 
in  fome  other  line  of  learning,  or  to  lead 
to  other  purpofes,  or  to  be  obvious  in  every 
courfe,  and  open  to  every  eye.  While  we 
fee  palpably  the  organization  of  the  com- 
munity, the  particular  ftate  of  its  procefs ; 
fo  long  as  we  feel  the  impulfe  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  is  influenced;  and- are 
either  adually  or  fcientifically  mixed  in 
with  the  circumftances  amidft  which  it 
operates  ; fo  far  the  narrative  may  be  per- 
fedly  intelligible  : but  it  may  fo  happen, 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  fads  may  remain, 

when 
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when  the  principles  {hall  have  ceafed  to 
operate ; when  the  particular  {late  of 
wants  which  called  forth  thofe  refources, 
from  whence  particular  . powers,  afts,  and 
rights,  are  derived,  {hall  no  longer  urge 
their  demands  ; when  . the  manners  and 
culloms  have  died  away,  and  are  utterly 
forgotten  : The  hiftory  then,  without  that 
comment,  which  the  living  manners  and 
aftive  drama  give,  {hall  become  ufelefs, 
and  unintelligible.  The  aftions  and  ope- 
rations, appearing  ungrounded,  {hall  be- 
come Inapplicable  ; and  the  moll  ufeful 
arts  and  bell  exerted  powers  feem  a wan- 
ton wafte  of  caprice.  I dare  fay  every 
one  who  reads  can  here  recolle£l  many 
things,  many  aftions,  many  operations, 
which  appear  fo  to  him,  which  yet  could 
not  have  been  fo.  Here  then  the  Anti- 
quary becomes  that  Interpreter  by  whom 
hillory  is  rendered  intelligible  ; becomes 
■ that  Commentator  by  whom  alone  it  can 
• be  conduced  to  ufe  and  praftical  know- 
ledge. The  Antiquary  fets  before  our 
eyes,  and  puts  into  our  hands,  in  a way 
that  the  hiftorian  does  not,  every  com- 
ponent part  and  whole  frame  of  the 
afl:ing  fyllem.  He  makes  his  reader  live 
as  it  were  in  the  times,  and  through  the 
fceiies  he  defcribes  : Aninium  in  Jcribendo 
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pra^teriia  retrahere^  et  veluti  antiquum 
facers  rnagni  utique  lahrh  et  judicii  eji 

The  Antiquary  will  fo  defcribe  the 
community,  whofe  a^ts  are  the  fubje<3:  of 
hiftory,  in  the  fcite  and  circumftances  of 
the  country  which  it  inhabits,  in  its  mode 
of  poflefling,  and  in  its  manner  of  living 
on  it ; he  will  give  a detail  of  its  wants, 
and  of  its  refources,  both  in  nature  and 
art ; he  will  fo  defcribe  the  component 
and  afling  parts,  fo  mark  its  organization, 
its  vegetative  and  animal  proceffion,  its 
growth,  its  utmofl:  perfect  ftate ; and  its 
decay,  its  defeds,  its  difeafes,  and  all  the 
accidents  which  give  occafion  to  the  work- 
ing of  its  natural  or  violent  deceafe  ; that 
every  fpring  and  movement,  every  acci- 
dent, ail,  and  operation,  the  caufe,  the 
reafon,  the  end  and  effefl  of  all,  will  be 
equally  known  to  the  reader,  as  though 
he  was  living  amidft  them,  and  under 
their  influence/  Without  this  knowledge 
we  may  read  hlflory,  but  it  will  be  the 
ftory  of  a creature  little  known  to  us. 
We  have  all  read  the  Perfian,  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  Hiftory  ; but  will 
the  beft  verfed  in  thefe  matters  fatisfy 
himfelf  that  he  has  any  fuch  habile  idea 

^ Bacon  de  Augm,  Lib.  II.  c.  5. 
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of  either  of  thefe  people  and  their  fyftem, 
as  above  required  ? will  he,  when  I alk  for 
information,  be  able  to  tell  precifely  what 
was  the  ftate,  what  the  fnpply  and  con- 
fumptlon  of  this  ftate,  while  their  labour 
was  confined  folely,  or  principally,  to  the 
earth  ? why  fuch  and  fuch  pofleffions  of 
lands,  waters,  and  things,  became  neceflary 
to  them?  how  they  occupied  and  maintain- 
ed them  ? how  the  interior  fprings,  and 
exterior  mornenta  arofe  and  ailed  under 
thefe  circumftances  ? how  they  were  able 
to  put  themfeives  into  fuch  form  as  to 
ail  towards  objedls  ah  extra?  how  under 
thefe  forms  the  diftribution  of  powers 
and  duties  amongft  the  individuals  in  the 
communities  of  Greece,  but  of  Rome 
more  efpecially,  were  made,  and  yet  the 
political  liberty  of  the  ftate,  and  the  per- 
fonal  freedom  of  the  individual,  preferved  ? 
how  citizens  of  equal  rank  and  liberties, 
entitled  to  equal  choice  in  a fhare  of  the 
c/Yv*/ government,  could  (having  been  either 
drawn  out  by  lot,  or  prefled,  to  bear  arms 
as  privates)  be  continued  during  long 
wars,  and  retained  for  a feries  of  years 
under  the  defpotifm  of  the  military  Iinper 
rium^  confiftent  with  that  liberty  of  the 
ftate,  and  that  freedom  of  the  citizen, 
confiftent  with  the  avowed  rotation  of 
elcdion  to  civil  offices  open  to  all  ? how 

they 
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they  could  be  thus  fecluded  from  their 
rights  and'  excluded  fo  long  from  re-en- 
teiing  into  their  civil  order?  will  any 
hiftory  explain  this  to  me  ? I know  none 
that  does..  I look  to  the  learning  of  the 
Antiquary  for  this  information,  but  as  yet 
I know  none  that  gives  it.  There  are 
many  Inftances  in  the  Roman  hlftory  of 
the  people  and  the  foldiers  revolting  again  ft 
this  unequal  grievance.  To  quiet  com- 
plains on  this  head  the  fcnate  was  forced 
fo  early  as  [U.  C.  246.]  the  Etrufcan  war, 
to  liberate  the  Plebeians  from  paying  the 
Portoria  and  tribute,  in  confideration  of 
their  perfonal  fervices  The  rich, 

“ .who  were  able  to  bear  this  burthen  of 
taxes,  (hould  pay  their  contributions  in 
this  form  ; while  the  people  who  were 
poor,  fhould  be  confidered  as  paying 
their  (hare  by  bringing  up  children  who 
were  to  ferve  the  ftate.”  This  is  the 
only  paflage  which  I can  recolleft,  which 
looks  like  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty: 
and  yet  this  w^as  only  a partial  and  tem- 
porary fhlfting  off  the  complaint  {blandi- 
menta  Plebi  per  id  tempus  ab  fenaiu  data 
for  we  find  again  the  Portoria  and  vefti- 
galia  in  colleftion.  A pay  or  fubiiftance 

* Ut  divires  confsrrenr,  qui  oneii  ferendo  efient,  p^u- 
peres  fatis  ftipendii  pendere,  11  iiberos  educarent. 
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given  to  the  foldiers  was  afterwards  efta^ 
bliflied ; this  and  the  ftate  of  dependency 
to  which  the  people  were  reduced  by  theli* 
debts  and  general  poverty,  feems  to  be  a 
reafon  of  the  claim  to  their  perfonal 
fervice,  as  private  foldiers,  being  fub-^ 
mitted  to.  The  difficulty  however  of  re- 
conciling this  military  Imperium  with 
the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  conftitution^  ftill  preffes.  There  are 
many  other  curious  difquifitions  which 
arife  in  this  branch  of  learning  : as,  how 
thofe  communities  divided  into  thofe  who 
labour  on  the  earth,  into  thofe  whofe 
labour  is  employed  on  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  thofe  who  adminifter  the  civil 
powers  of  the  community,  thofe  who  are 
either  permanently  or  occafionally  fet  apart 
for  the  defence  of  the  community  t 
how,  after  the  community  is  fo  divided, 
thofe,  who  do  not  produce  what  can  be 
eaten,  are  fed  ; how  the  furplus  produce 
of  labour  which  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  the 
community  can  be  exchanged  for  what  is 
of  ufe  ; how  this  leads  to  commerce  ; how 
commerce  extending  the  communion,  en- 
creafes,  by  its  naval  adventitious  members, 
the  power  of  the  ftate:  without  fome 
degree  of  this  information  of  the  com- 
munities and  growing  ftates  of  the  ancient 
world,  we  may  read  and  learn  a great 

deal 
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(leal,  but  fliall  know  very  little ; we  iTiall 
Continue  reading  about  a creature  that  we 
do  not  underftand  the  nature  or  conftitu^ 
tution  of;  we  fhall  neither  conceive  the 
fp rings,  the  means,  nor  the  ends  of  its 
a&ions;  we  {hall  neither  fee  the  purport  of 
the  wars,  nor  the  reafonS  of  the  federal 
connexions  it  may  make,  nor  the  grounds 
on  which  it.  flood  by  meaiis  of  them 6 
We  may  travel  in  hiflory  for  ages  through 
many  regions,  but  it  will  be  always  as  in 
a thick  fog.  We  may  fee  in  fucceffive 
fleps  the  groups  of  thofe  figures  and  fafls 
only  which  are  immediately  local  and 
temporary  ; but  the  enfemble  of  the  piece 
will  be  hid  from  us  and  unintelligible. 
We  mufl  here  have  recourfe  to  the  learned 
Antiqu’ary  ; the  light  of  his  difcoveries 
mufl  difpel  the  cloud;  when  it  does  fo,  the 
profpeft  will  open  upon  the  mind's  eye  in  all 
its  extent,  in  true  perfpeftive,  and  cloathed 
in  all  its  genuine  colours.  The  objedVs 
and  figures  in  the  piece  will  be  feen  in 
their  proper  bearings  and  proportions;  a fyf- 
tem  as  pervading  the  whole  will  be  feen  in 
the  defign  ; the  connexion  between  caufes 
and  effedls  will  be  feen  in  the  execution ; 
and  hiftory  may  thus  become  experimental 
knowledge. 
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Tf  I know  the  ftate  of  the  produce  o#' 
a community,  either  by  grazing,  tillage,, 
hunts,  fifheries,  or  mines  ;>  and  the  ftate' 
of  its  manufaiSures  as  framed  upon  this* 
produce  ; the  divifion  of  the  individuals  of 
the  community  intQ>  hufbandmen  and 
manufacturers  ; the  refpeftive  proportioa 
©f  thefe  ; the  furplus  labour  employed, 
and  the  furplus  ftock  of  labour  created 
whether  this  continues  to-  circulate  as  a- 
living  or  is  ftored  as  a dead  flock  ; I fhall 
be  able  to-  eftimate  the  Internal  capabilities 
of  that  community,  its  happlnefs,  its> 
wealth,  and  its  power  of  external  exertioiio. 
This  information  is  not  found  collefted  in 
any  hiftory ; and  yet  the  being  poffefled 
of  it  is  neceffary  to  a real  knowledge  of 
the  aflions  of  that  political  being,  whether 
prince  or  ftate,  which  one  is  reading  oh 
The  Antiquary  colledllng  and  combining 
many  of  thefe  fcattered  and  negle£led 
fafts,  which,  feparate  as-  they  He,  are  not' 
either  relevent  or  applicable,  will  give  me’ 
this  information.  Hiflory  is  in  genera? 
only  the  recital  of  the  brutal  part  of  man’s 
fyftem,  his  robberies,  plunderings,  and 
wars,  mixed  with  fome  temporary  inter- 
vals of  neceflary  truce  called  peace  ; which 
lafts  no  longer  than  till  the  power  of  war 
4.  hm 
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has  acquired  fome  frefli  ftrength,  or  iiew 
means  of  exerting  itfelf  again.  Two  of 
the  principal  drifts  of  true  experimental 
hiftory  fhould  be  pointed  to  give  us  infor- 
mation, and  lay,  as  in  a map,  before  th^ 
mind’s  eye,  the  vicijjitudines  rerum ^ and  ^hc 
fundament  a prudentiee : Yet  the  narrative 
of  hiftory  feldom  enters  into  thefe  minuti<^6 
So  far  from  giving  the  changes  and  revo- 
lutions of  things,  it  does  not  (generally 
fpeaking)  give  the  aftual  ftate  of  them  at 
any  one  time  : inftead  of  pointing  out  the 
fundamenta  prudentlce^  it  feldom  enters  into 
the  rationale.  It  is  employed  to  invent 
myfterious  reafons  for  what  was  mere 
paffion,  and  to  give  an  air  of  policy  to 
the  violences  of  man  ; to  paint  their  ope- 
rations, to  trace  their  courfe,  or  to  ftate 
the  effeflj  as  adts  of  glory  which  form  the, 
ftatefman  and  the  hero.  It  is  the  pomp  and 
circumftance  of  adtion,  not  the  principle 
of  the  reafoning  partj  ^ that  is  the  general 
objedl  of  the  hiftorical  drama.  An  analytic 
hiftory  of  the  progrefs,  growth,  expanfion, 
and  decay,  of  the  civil  community,  ia 
whatever  external  form  it  exifts,  can  alone 
explain  the  viciffitudines  rerum^  or  trace  the 
fundamenta  prudentic^.  The  very  creature 
xvhofe  adlions  we  view,  is,  without  this 
l^nowledge,  a creature  quite  unknown  to 
us  : Could  I have  any  idea  of  man,  feeing 
G 2 only 
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only  a picture  of  him  as  a;  fprawKng 
child,  or  in  the  helplefs  decrepitude  of 
age  ? Could  I have  any  idea  of  the  pro- 
greffive  ftate  of  his  being ; of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  attentive  nurture  to  his  child- 
hood ; of  the  neceffity  of  fupport  and  aid 
to  his  old  age  ; if  I faw,  at  one  view  only, 
the  portrait  of  his  manhood  ? As  of  man, 
fo  of  the  human  community,  thus  fuper- 
iicially  or  partially  feen,  I fliould  neither 
fee  the  different  wants  in  the  different 
ftates  of  its  being,  nor  have  experience  of 
the  fupplies  which  fhould  correfpond  to 
thofe  wants ; nor  of  the  fources  which 
might  produce  thofe  fupplies.  If  this 
point  of  knowledge  (1  mean  the  analytic 
hijiory  of  the  human  community ^ be  a 
Dcfidtratum  in  the  hiftoric  line  of  learn- 
ing (as  to  me  it  feems  to  be),  what  a 
glorious  and  extenfive  field  is  here  open 
to  the  learned  Antiquary  to  fpatiate  in  ! 

The  vegetative  fyftem  of  the  commu- 
nity (if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf ),  the  in- 
ternal living  and  growing  part  of  its  being, 
may  be  compared  to  the  roots  of  a tree, 
which  fupport  the  prefent  plant,  and  are 
continually,  though  unfeen,  extending 
the  means  and  maintenance  of  its  future 
expanfion  in  its  branches.  If  the  roots  are 
not  extended  in  the  earth  below,  the 
7 branches 
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branches  can  never  extend  their  growth 
above.  A furplus  and  colledlive  flock, 
created  by  agriculture  and  manufaftures, 
can  alone  give  aSIvity  of  power  to  numbers 
of  people  in  any  degree : but  commerce 
alone  Is  that  vegetative  fyflem  of  the  com- 
munity, that  can  give  a permanent  fource 
to  this  a£llvlty  : a knowledge  then  of  the 
commercial  movements,  operations,  and 
powers  of  the  ancient  communities,  feenis 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  any  one  who  would 
underfland  the  aftlons  of  thofe  commu- 
nities. In  order  to  explain  myfelf,  when 
I refer  to  the  ufe  that  this  knowledge 
would  be  of,  I will  illuflrate  thefe  fug- 
geflions  with  an  example  or  two. 

Does  it  not  appear  unaccounted  for,  and 
unaccountable,  that  after  the  Grecians  had 
pofleffion  of  the  Trojan  port  and  flation  ; 
after  they  had  driven  the  Trojans  out  of 
the  field,  had  laid  fiege'to  Ilium,  and  had  ' 
an  army  numerous  enough  to  have  made 
a perfect  blockade  ; that  the  Trojans  and 
all  their  auxiliaries  maintained  their  fup- 
ply,  and  continued  in  this  flate  of  re- 
iiftance  for  ten  years,  without  a dearth  or 
famine  making  any  part  of  the  diflrefs 
which  they  laboured  under.  Thucydides, 
who  is  our  Antiquary  here,  explains  this 
fa£l.  Giving  fome  prefatory  account  of 
G 3 the 
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the  antiquities  of  his  countiy,  and  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  It ; he  fpeaks  to  this  very 
point  of  the  ftate  of  the  community  ; of 
the  nature  of  the  fupply  ; and  of  that 
part  of  the  people  whofe  labour  was  ne- 
ceftary  to  produce  that  fupply.  The  di- 
vifion  of  the  people  into  hufbandmen,  and 
fcparate  manufadlurers  of  the  ftock  of  the 
produce,  was  not  yet  made,  fo  that  there 
was  neither  a fuperfluous  ftock  of  labour, 
or  of  hands,  which  could  be  fpared  for 
war,  in  fuch  manner  as  that  the  fupply 
could  be  continued  and  kept  up. 

There  were,  he  fays,  men  enough  In 
the  country ; and  though  the  ftates  lent 
out  above  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
they  could  (he  fays)  have  fent  out  many 
more,  could  they  have  created  a furplus 
fupply  for  this  number,  while  thefe  hands 
becanae  thus  unprodudlive  of  their  own 
fupply,  being  filled  with  arms  and  em- 
ployed In  war.  Not  much  more  than  a 
third  of  thefe,  who  formed  this  armament, 
could  be  reckoned  upon  as  efteftlve  in  tlie 
lines.  One  part,  he  fays,  was  employed 
on  the  Cherfonefus,  to  raife  and  maintain 
a fupply  for  the  army  ; another  was  em- 
ployed in  their  fiiipping,  and  as  marines, 
to  colledl  fupplles  by  trade,  or  plunder,  as 
they  could.  Thus  the  blockade  was  not 
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dDiily  incompleat,  but  the  Grecians  were 
.at  times  fo  weakened  with  thefe  detach- 
unents,  as  well  ,as  by  death  and  ficknefs, 
that  the  Trojans  were  able  to  reprefs  them 
^back  within  their  lines,  and  even  to  befiege 
them  there^  in  their -turn. 

That  the  .;2Tgyptians,  -on  the  other 
hand,  had  in  the  moft  early  periods  a 
tfnperfluons  ftock  of  iiipply  equal  to  the 
fupport  of  multitudes  ^of  ^uiiprodudive 
hands,  the  ereftion  of  their  pyramids, 
obelilks,  and  other  great  works  of  archl- 
te£lure,  is  a proof  .:  but  it  is  a melancholy 
proof  at  the  fame  time  of  the  perverfion 
of  the  produdiivepowers  of  manin^fociety, 
when  we  fee  fo  much  labour,  which,  by 
;a  right  turn  of  the  wealth  and  induftrious 
enterprize  of  a popifious  community  might 
have  produced  and  ad\^auced  the  aftate 
of  happinefs  to  mankind,  thrown  away, 
and  wafted  in  works  which  now  remain 
only  monuments  of  the  defeftive  ftate  of 
their  political  oecoiiomy.  hdowever^(taking 
things  as  they  clearly  were  and  muft  be) 
thefe  monuments  bear  everlaffing  tefti- 
mony  to  the  goodnefs  of  -the  hearts  of 
thofe  minifters,  or  thofe  kings,  who  did 
thus  employ  the  fuperfluous  idle  hands, 
^nd  fuperabundant  flock  of  fupply,  whic^i 
the  fertility  of  the  country  gave,  in  works 
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of  harmlefs  parade  and  vanity : Inftead  of 
being  aftuated  by  the  common  ardent  amr 
bition  of  tyrants  to  employ  thern  in  the 
deftruftion"  of  the  human  fpecles. 

Let  the  ftudent  in  hlftory  confider  again, 
in  a different  view  of  things,  the  nature 
of  the  ftate  of  the  Hebrews,  prior  to  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon  ; and  the 
growing  extent  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  that  ftate,  when  (under  the  govern- 
ment of  thofe  enterprizing  princes)  they 
got  pofleffion  of  the  Red  Sea ; aftuated 
its  navigation  ; and  profited  of  the  cir- 
cuitous commerce  of  the  Arabian  and 
Perfian  Gulfs,  and  of  Indian  Seas.  Let 
him  view  them  emerging,  as  it  were  by 
magick,  from  an  inconfiderable  Inland 
ftate,  to  a commercial  naval  and  powerful 
empire ; and  how  again  upon  the  lofs  of 
this  they  funk  as  fuddenly  again  to  their 
original  littlenefs. 

When,  in  another  inftance,  he  fees  how 
a collection  of  merchants  (one  can  fcarce 
call  that  community  a nation,  or  its  civil 
corporation,  a ftate,  I mean  the  Phoe- 
nicians), fet  down  on  the  line  of  inter- 
courfe  between  the  great  trade  of  the  eaft 
and  t!  at  of  the  weft,  and  actuating  the 
movements  of  this  combined  commerce, 
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foon  acquired  an  afcendency  In  and  took 
the  lead  of  the  interefts  and  powers  of  the 
then  great  world,  he  will  no  longer- 
wonder  at  the  effeft,  he  may  derive  know- 
ledge from  e}^perience  in  the  caufe.  He 
will  fee  the  fame  effect  connefted  with  the 
fame  caufe  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
power  of  the  Flanfeatic  league  in  Europe, 
If  confidering  this  and  purfuing  this  line 
of  refearch,  and  examining  it  by  this  train 
of  reafoning,  the  learned  Antiquary  will 
review  the  plan,  and  fyftem  of  meafures, 
which  formed  the  conduft  of  Alexander, 
truly  called  the  Great,  the  ufe  and  Impor- 
tance of  this  information,  in  this  branch 
of  learning,  will  appear  ftill  more  evident. 

It  will  be  feen  that  this  great  prince  and 
his  council  perfeflly  underftood  the  ope- 
rations and  effedls  of  this  fyftem,  as  it  lay 
in  nature  ; as  it  was  interwoven  into  the 
affairs  of  man  ; and  as  it  nurtured,  ani- 
mated, and  actuated,  the  interefts  and 
powers  of  ftates  ; as  alfo  how  this  might 
be  wrought  to  confpire  to  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  an  univerfil  empire  of  the  world. 
His  knowledge  of  the  real  weaknefs  which 
there  was  in  the  impoiing  grandeur  of 
thofe  ftates  that  he  afted  againft,  led  him 
to  the  conqueft  of  them.  His  conquefts 
Jed  to  aflured  knowledge  on  experience  of 
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the  powers  whereon  thefe  ftates  fhouid 
have  been  founded.  His  progrefs,  fuccefl- 
ful  as  it  muft  be,  being  guided  by  fyftem, 
founded  in  aSual  truth,  opened  to  him 
every  ftep  he  took,  and  every  day  which 
rofe,  more  and  more  extended  views  of 
the  expanded  intercourfe  of  commerce  as 
it  aftually  moved  and  acted ; and  of  the 
univerfal  communion  to  which  it  was 
capable  of  being  extended  ; all  confpiring 
to  one  great  Lead^  which,  while  it  was  fup- 
plied  by  the  commerce^  might  a6t  with  the 
naval  power  of  the  whole  world. 

This  great  prince  was  the  firjl  Jlatefman 
who  from  fyftem  in  knowiege,  founded  on 
aftual  experience  of  the  movements  and 
tranfaflipns  of  men,  in  the  various  lines 
of  trade,  combined  the  intereJIs  and  powers 
of  commerce  with  the  operations  of  polity^ 
fo  as  by  the  true  attractive  fpirit  of 
communion,  as  it  aCts  in  nature,  to  form 
that  organifed  imperium^  whence  com- 
mand and  government  would,  through 
the  laws  of  nature,  derive  upon  all  the 
communities  who  became  parts  of  this 
combination,  and  who  moved  within  the 
fphere  of  this  attraction.  Having  united 
the  naval  power  of  Greece,  raifed  and 
maintained  by  the  afcendent  commerce  of 
the  Euxine  and  Seas ; he  foon 
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4rew  the  naval  interefts  of  the  loniaus 
within  the  orbit  of  his  revolving  powers. 
And  thefe  combined  did,  as  they  muft  in 
jthe  natural  courfe  of  things,  create  a 
.center  to  which  the  commerce  of  Tyre 
muft  become  fecondary  and  fubordinate. 
In  this  natural  progrefs  of  his  fyftem, 
Tyre  muft,  as  it  did,  fall  under  his  do- 
minion. The  merchants  of  Tyre  had 
actuated  and  commanded,  what  the  ftateft 
men  of  Periia  fiiould  have  done  as  an 
.eflential  part  of  their  political  fyftem,  the 
commerce  of  the  Indies,  This  coming 
under  the  command  of  Alexander,  Perfia 
became  nothing  in  the  fcale  againft  the 
' afcendent  and  predominant  power  of  this 
great  ftatefman  and  warriour.  The  fteps 
which  led  to,  and  effeded  this  conqueft, 
did,  as  in  a courfe  of  experiments,  mark 
out  to  his  genius  a fyftematic  knowledge 
of  the  balls  whereon  this  Perfian  empire 
fliould  have  been  fet  and  would  have  ftood, 
and  whereon  a great  empire  might  be 
formed  and  founded. 

His  fixing  on  the  fpot,  whereon  to  build 
Alexandria,  as  the  center  of  comniercial 
fyftem,  and  making  that,  perhaps,  the 
onlv  fpot  on  the  g’lobe  to  which  all  the 
three  great  departments  of  the  commerce 
of  the  ancient  world  could  have  mutual, 
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commercial,  and  even  naval  communi- 
cation ; to  which  the  direftions  of  all 
their  reciprocal  lines  of  movement  might 
concenter  ; and  in  which  all  their  inter- 
woven interefts  might  combine  : His  fix- 
ing upon  this  fpot  ; and  forming  and  efta- 
blifhlng  this  glorious  fyftem  of  commerce 
thereon  ; and  uniting  this  fyftem  to  the 
conftitution  of  his  Lnperium^  had  this  effeft 
in  all  his  meafures,  that  while  he  was  the 
aftuating  foul,  the  circulation  of  commerce 
(like  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man) 
was  the  life  of  the  whole.  Th-e  forming 
fuch  a fyftem  of  communion  as  the  bafis, 
and  the  building  his  foperftrudlure  of  go- 
vernment thereon;  diftinguifhes  this  great 
prince  from  all  other  heroes  the  conquerors, 
in  order  to  be  the  tyrants  of  men : while 
inftead  of  being  the  mere  conqueror,  afting 
with  the  brutal  force  of  man,  to  deftruclion ; 
■He  (I  had  almoft  faid)  like  a divinity  actu- 
ated, and  afted  with,  the  powers  of  nature 
to  the  eftabllfhment  of  nature’s  fyftem  In 
communion.  It  was  on  this  fyftem,  and  by 
a linked  progreffion  of  mealures  founded 
thereon,  that  he  made  fuch  inquifition 
and  fearch  into  all  the  fources  and  chan- 
nels of  the  trade  of  the  Indian  feas  and 
regions  : that  upon  the  rellilt  of  his  dlf- 
coveries  he  eftabliftied  that  great  Eajiern 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
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and  that  he  interwove  and  combined  this 
at  one  center  of  attraftion  with  the  trade 
of  the  north.  This  center  to  which  all 
confpired  ; and  from  which  power  thus 
collefted  diverged  to  all  parts  of  the  com-  ^ 
mercial  hemifphere  was  Alexandria  in 
^gypt*  Thofe  extenfive  plans  were,  how- 
ever, but  links  of  the  chain,  but  parts 
of  his  general  fyftem.  While  by  the 
entrepots,  which  he  created  and  fixed  be- 
tween ^gypt  and  the  Eaft ; by  the  trading 
fettlements  which  he  eftablifhed  in  the 
Eaff,  under  the  protection  of  his  arms ; 
by  the  fadlories  which  he  advanced  in 
every  remote  fource  under  the  cover  of 
his  outpofts  ; while  by  thefe  meafures  this 
great  machine  was  getting  into  motion 
and  beginning  to  aft  ; He  was  forming 
- the  plan  of  drawing  the  late  Tyrian  and 
remaining  Carthaginian  Commerce  of  the 
Wejt  into  the  fame  vortex. 

Having  put  his  meafures  refpefting 
commerce  and  the  naval  power  into 
execution,  he  defigned,  when  the  opera- 
tions of  thefe  meafures  had  brought  for- 
ward and  prepared  events  for  it,  the  in- 
vafion  of  Carthage  and  its  fettlements. 
Afting  by  an  afcendent  fortune,  and  be- 
come predominant,  he  muft  in  all  human 
probability  have  fucceeded. 
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Such  were  his  affured  fleps,  that  thi^ 
trade  alfo,  connedled  at  the  root,  deriv- 
ing its  nouriture  from  the  fame  fources,- 
extending  its  branches  interwoven  over 
the  fame  regions,  moving  within  the 
fame  circulation,  muft  have  come  within 
the  fphere  of  the  fame  attraction  ;■  muft 
gravitate  to  and  revolve  about  the  fame 
center  ; and  become  thus  a part  within 
the  univerfal  fyftem  or  a very  fubordinate 
and  fecondary  lyftem  of  itfelf  ab  extras 
In  either  cafe,  the  trade  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians muft  have  been  impoverifhed, 
their  naval  power  weakened  and  reduced, 
and  the  dominion  itfelf  fuccumb  to  the 
univerfal  Impenum  of  this  great  states- 
man PRINCE.  Sed  Diis  aliter  vifum.  He 
died  ; and  the  foul,  which  was  the  center 
of  vitality,  and  the  fpring  of  aftion  to 
this  fyftem,  departing,  the  unity  of  the 
fyftem  was  broken  ; feparation,  like  ano- 
ther confufion  of  Babel  reverfed  the 
whole. 

Looking  then  up  to  this  great  com- 
mercial triangular  pyramid,  as  it  would 
have  flood  on  a bafe,  one  point  of  which 
projefted  beyond  the  Straights  of  the  Me-* 
diterranean  on  the  while  another 

advanced  to  the  aimcft  bounds  of  the 
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Euxme  and  Paulus  Masotls  on  the  norths 
and  the  third  to  the  remoteft  regions  of 
India  eaft ; looking  up  to  this  great  colojfal 
Jyftem  of  empire  thus  founded  on  com- 
merce ; and  feeing  what  the  city  of  Rome 
was  at  that  time,  fighting  for  the  very 
fcite  of  its  future  empire,  on  its  own  nar-* 
row  world  Italy,'  not  only  furrounded  but 
hemmed  in  by  warlike,  jealous,  and  hoftile 
neighbours  on  all  fides  ; one  may,  without 
incurring  much  the  imputation  of  pre- 
fumptiony  decide  upon  the  fpeculation 
which  Titus  Llvlus,  lib.  IX.  § 17.  in- 
ftitutes  and  difcufles  on  this  curious  quef- 
tion  — ^inam  eventus  Romanis  rebus ^ Ji 
Cum  Alexandra  bellatiim  foret^  futurus  eriL 
The  hiftoriarf  s reafons  are  thofe  of  a good 
citizen,  and  an  ingenious  advocate  in  the 
cafe  : but  his  fpeculation  does  not  feem  to 
have  comprehended  the  whole  cafe  ; and 
his  reafons  feem  to  have  reverfed  the 
courfe  of  the  meafures  which  he  was  exa- 
mining, fpeaking  of  the  meafures  of 
monarchs  like  Alexander,  he  fays,  Domini 
rerum  temporumque  trahant  confiliis  cun5ta^ 
non  fequuntur\  whereas  the  very  fpirit  of  the 
meafures  and  fyftem,  planned  and  purfued 
by  this  great  prince,  were  direftly  the 
reverfe  : He  did  not,  as  mere  Quixote  ad- 

* Se,  quae  concilia  magh  res  dent  hominibus,  quam  ho- 
mines rebus,-  ea  ante  tempus  pracmatura,  non  prsecepturum. 

Tit.  Liv,  lib.  2 1.  § 38. 
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verit’urefes  iii  politicks  do,  labour  to  make 
ciccalionSj  but  as  all  truly  great  Geniujes 
do^  feize  and  profit  of  times  and  occa^ 
lions : He  did  not  by  force  attempt  to 
command  nature,  but  by  courage  and 
wifdoiii  to  follow  her  to  execute  her  com- 
mands. Had  he  lived  to  have  put' in  exe- 
cution thofe  meafures  which  he  had  in 
contemplation  ; and  had  the  train  of  thofe 
meafures  once  brought  him  into  the  field 
with  Rome  ; the  fyftem  of  that  ftate,  then 
in  its  infancy,  muft  have  fuccumbed  to 
the  power  of  Nature,  and  the  fpirit  of 
Alexander,  which  combined  were  in  the 
afcendent* 

But  to  return.  Having  mentioned  what 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  begun,  or  to 
have  been  in  part  done,  and  what  is  Hill 
wanting  of  relearch  into  the  great  northern 
and  weftern  courfes  of  the  ancient  com- 
mercial world  : It  cannot  but  occur  to 
the  Society  atnd  to  the  Reader  of  this 
paper,  bow  much  is  alfo  wanting  of  infor- 
mation in  that  extenfive  multifarious  and 
rich  commerce  of  the  ancient  Eaft  Indies. 
Monfieur  de  Huet  has  entered  into  the 
difquifition  of  this  branch  more  in  detail 
and  with  more  precifion  than  in  other 
parts,  and,  as  his  extenfive  reading  and 
great  ingenuity  enabled  him,  has  gone 
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great  lengths  in  this  Inquiry ; but  tliere 
are  many  materials  ' which  afford  ’ ftlU 
further  information  ; and  much  remains 
to  be  as  yet  explained*  This  inquiry  has 
much  to  tempt  the  curiofity  of  the  learned 
Antiquary,  and  much  to  exercife  his  in- 
genuity* It  feems  to  me,  that  the  An- 
tiquary, wdio  can  alone  undertake  this 
reiearch  with  fuccefs,  and  to  eiffeft,  muft 
be  fome  one  who  is  perfcdl  mafter  of  the 
eaftern  languages  ; who  is,  from  a courfe 
of  experience,  acquainted  with  thole 
countries,  thofe  people,  their  manners  and 
habits  ; and  finally  one  who  has  been  a 
practical  merchant,  or  conneded  with 
inch.  There  are  many  ingenious,  learned, 
fcientifick,  mercantile  men,  who  live,  or 
have  lived  in,  and  had  experience  of,  thefe 
regions  ; and  it  is  from  the  learning  and 
experience  of  fuch  alone,  that  the  world 
may  exped  knowledge  on  this  fubjed. 

Clofing  here  our  obfervations  on  the 
nature  of  co-mmerce,  as  the  fource  of 
wealth  and  power  to  the  community,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  confider  thofe  duds 
and  channels,  derived  through  which  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  this 
fource  is,  as  it  were,  fecreted  from  the 
general  circulation,  and  converted  into  re- 
venue of  the  date. 
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The  ordinary  ftudents  in  hiftory  read, 
as  of  matters  of  courfe,  of  the  wars  of 
nations,  and  of  the  conqiiefts  of  the  hero 
of  the  ftory ; of  the  marches  and  mul- 
titudes of  the  armies,  and  of  the  aftivity  of 
the  general ; with  as  much  fcope  of  ima- 
gination, as  the  pen  can  with  eafe  mul- 
tiply numbers,  or  annihilate  fpace  : But 
if  the  ftudent  by  reading  hiftory  means  to 
acquire  a real  knowledge,  founded  in"  ex- 
perience and  applicable  to  praftice,  and 
not  to  colleft  a fet  of  crude  and  inappli- 
cable ideas  merely  as  a fupply  to  the  Ihin- 
Ing  in  converfation*;  he  Ihould  diredl  his  re- 
fearches  into  the  aftual  flate  of  the  fources 
which  create  and  maintain  this  power 
^ of  ading  ; he  (hould  know  the  nature  of 
the  fupply,  and  the  form  and'  extent  of 
the  revenues,  of  the  political  Being  whofe 
adions  he  is  ftudying.  Very  few  writers 
' have  pointed  out,  and  fewer  readers  con- 
hdered,  thofe  previous'  requlhtes.  • They 
find  no  occafion  for,  and  fo  no  'difficulty 
in  the  matter  of  fupply  ; and  yet  it  is 
an  obfervation  not  more  ffirewdly  con- 
ceived than  furely  grounded  which  Sancho 
Paunch  makes,  that  he  was  always 
ftruck  with  admiration  of  the  vigour,  ac- 
tivity, and  adventuring  fpirit  of  the  h^sroes, 
yet  following  them  carefully'  In  their 
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mafclies  -and  excurfions,  as  he  never  could 
find  where  they  dined  or  fupped,  or  took 
their  reft,  he  did  always  fuppofe  that 
thele  fuperior  Beings  had  no  occafion  for 
thefe  neceflaries,  without  which  men  of 
the  ordinary  .race  could  not  get  on  : undef 
this  folution  he  could  eafily  give  his  faith 
and  aft'eut  to  all  the  marvellous,  on  which 
otherwlfe  he  fiiould  have  entertained 
ftome  fmall  doubt.  Men  muft  eat,  and 
food  is  not  to  be  had  without  the  means 
of  collefting  it,  as  Cicero  fays  in  a letter 
to  Atticus  Res  frumentaria  nullo  modo 
admiiiiftrari  fine  vectigalibus  poteft  ; and- 
in  a letter  to  Brutus  obferves  Maximus 
autem  (nlfi  me  forte  fallit)  in  republlca 
nodus  eft  inopia  rei  pecuniaric^;  and  we 
find  the  Scipios  in  the  career  of  their 
viclories  in  Spain,  writing  to  the  Senat.e  I, 
Pecuniam  in  ftipendium  veftlmentaque 
et  frumentum  exercitui,  et  fociis  na- 
valibus  omnia,  deefle  ; ab  Roma  mit- 
tendam  efie  nec  aiiter  aut  exercitum 
aut  provinclam  retiaeri  poffed'  Without 
fome  account  therefore  of  the  Revenues 
of  the  ftates  whofe  aftions  we  read  of  in 
ancient  hiftory,  we  fhall  be  very  little 
able  to  judge  of  the  competency  of  the 

* Epia.  ad  Att.  L'lb.  rx,  F.p.  IX. 

t Fp.  VIII. 

$ Tit.  Liv.  lib.  XXIII.  § 48. 
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flate  to  the  meafures  reprefen  ted  ; or  of 
the  means  proportioned  to  the  ends  pro- 
poled  by  that  ador  whole  hiftpry  - we  are 
reading. 

We  can  never  form  any  judgement  of 
the  reafons  of  ftate  in  the  conduit  of  that 
government,  nor  be  able  to  diftlnguilli  the 
probable  from  the  improbable,  the  poffible 
from  the  impoliible,  the  competent  from 
the  Incompetent ; we  lhall  never  be  able 
to  compare  the  combination  of  wealth 
and  power  in  one  nation,  with  that  of 
another  ; nor  ever  to  form  any  judgement 
but  from  event,  nor  to  know  the  real 
nature  of  that  event  neither. 

Here  the  learning  of  the  Antiquary 
muft  lend  his  aid  to  knowledge  : his  eru- 
dition colleits,  and  his  knowledge,  alTorts, 
the  many  fcattered  particulars  which  lie 
referred  to  paflantly  in  the  various  hif- 
torles  of  Antiquity,  and  form  for  the 
ftudent  fuch  a lyftem,  as  may  enable  him 
to  become  in  great  meafure  cognlfant  of 
thefe  necelTary  matters.  There  has  been 
much  induftry  and  profound  learning  em- 
ployed by  the  Antiquaries  on,  this  lub- 
)tdi  ; and  yet,  in  all  which  has  been  col- 
Icfted  and  compofed  in ' thefe  matters  of 
fiiance,  a certain  want  of  official  expe- 
rience 
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rlence  In  the  detail  of  the  colle6Hon,  • and 
in  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the 
I'ervice  in  prailice,  has  occafioned  an  un- 
avoidable defefl:,  which  will  only  be  per- 
ceived when  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  ope- 
ration In  the  efFeft  ; and  will  therefore 
only  be  perceived  by  thofe  who  read,  and 
ftudy  what  they  read,  for  the  purpofe  of 
collecting  experience  then  is  it  that  we^ 
find  the  difference  between  the  blooms  of 
learning,  and  that  fruit-bearing  fcience 
which  muff  have  a fource  of  knowledge 
of  principles  at  the  root. 

In  order  to  explain  and  illuftrate  what 
I think  is  here  required,  I will,  by  way  of 
inftance,  attempt  to  give  an  account,  from 
what  may  be  picked  out  of  the  Roman 
authors,  of  the  nature  of  the  revenues  and 
treafury  bufinefs  of  the  Roman  State. 

The  eflabli/Jjment  of  the  civil  gover7tment 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  people, 
under  the  kings  as  well  as  under  the 
confuls,  required  very  little  expence  : here 
perfonal  fervice  was  the  principal  tax, 
which  power  and  honor  fully  recompenfed. 
When  the  militaiy  efabUJljment^  as  the 
condufl  of  the  wars  grew  every  day  more' 
expenfive,  required  the  fupport  of  a re- 
venue ; the  Plebeians  complained  of  the 
H 3 inc- 
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Jnequallty  and  injuftlce  arlfing  front  th^ 
demand  made  upon  th^m  for  taxes,  while 
the  dernand  iip6n  their  perfonal  fervlce  in 
the  army,  taking  from  them  thofe  means 
of  labour  which  was  their-  lupport,  ren-^ 
dered  them  incapable  of  paying  thole  taxes : 
they  were  accordingly  excufed  from  pay- 
ing the  tribute  on  this  ground, 

peres  fat  is  ftipeiidit  pendere  fi  liber  os  edu- 
carentP  The  expences,  however,  of 
a growing  ftate,  involved  in  various  wars, 
and  various  foederal  hegociations  .and  con- 
iiedfions,  was  obliged- tO  maintain  various 
ordinary  eftabhfhments,  and  repeatedly  in- 
curred various  extraordinary  expences.  To 
a flate,  in  thefe  circumftances,  a perma- 
nent and  regular  revenue  became  neceffary, 
and  taxes  were  therefore  neceflarily  im- 
pofed  and  levied.  Thefe,  in  the  times  of 
monarchy,  were  Impofed  by  the  kings, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Republick  by  the 
Confuls  (perhaps  in  fen  ate)  by  the  Cenfors, 
or  the  Dictators,  as  the  cafe  flood  and  re- 
quired. I have  ventured  to  fay  this,  al- 
though I know  that  it  is  a point  by  mo 
means  fettled  amongft  the  ^Antiquaries, 
whether  it  was  impofed  by  the  fupream 
maglfrrate  alone,  or  by  him  in  fenate,  or 
whether  it  originated  in  a Senatus-con- 
fukum,  or  in  a Plebrfcitnm,  or  whether 
it  was  originated  by  the  Senate  and  enadted 

^ juflh 
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‘ juffii  populi/  I take  my  ground  for 
this  aflertion  from  this  certain  fadf ; that 
the  kings  had  the  power  of  impofing 
taxes,  and  on  the  Revolution,  at  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  kings,  Livy  informs  us 
Libert  at  is  aiitem  originem  inde  magl's^  quia 
annuum  imperium  confulare  fa6Iu?n  ejl^  quam 
quod  dimimitum  quicquam  fit  ex  regia  po* 
tefiate.  This  ground  can  be  made  good  by 
various  iiiftances  which  might  be  adduced; 
but  with  which,  as  l am  not  here  writing 
expreffly  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  Roman 
finances,  I will  not  trouble  the  fociety, 
nor  the  reader  ; I only  fuggeft  what  ap- 
pears to  me  waliting,  and  what  I think 
might  be  explained. 

The  fpirit  and  reafoning,  by  which  thefe 
taxes  were  laid,  took  their  courfe  in  the 
two  following  lines.  The  Tributum  was 
Impofed  upon  property,  real  and  perfonal, 
or  faculty,  in  proportion  as  rated  in  the 
Cenfius. 

The  VedtigaUa^  of  which  the  Portoria 
were  the  chief  clafs,  were  impofed  on  the 
produce  of  the  lands,  goods,  and  every 
article  of  fale,  in  their  paffage  to  and  in 

* T.  Liv.  II.  § 2^, 
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tl  e*r  f le  at  market ; thefe  were  the  * 'u;- 
cefima^  or  five  per  centum,  and  the  * ceii- 
iejltna^^ox  one  per  centum ; this  kind  of 
excife  at  diiferent  periods,  and  on  various 
occafions,  were  extended  to  numberlefs 
and  + namelefs  articles. 

The  necefiity  of  impofing  and  colledting 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome  the  | T ributum^ 
was  fuperfeded  by  the  depofit  of  treafure 
placed  at  the  bank  upon  the  conqueft  of 
Macedonia  : the  reft  continued  as  branches 
of  the  revenue,  colleded  as  the  v^dligal 
domefticum. 

* Thefe  branches  of  the  excife,  not  only  exilled  before 
the  regulations  made  in  them  by  Auguftus,  but  were  paid 
Italy,  and  were  a wWgal  thnnjikum^  as  Cicero  calls 
'them.  Jt- feems  to  me  ■ therefore,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  is 
miflaken  when  he  fuppofes  that  Augudus  firft  jrnpofed 
them  on  Roman  Citizens,  who  had  been  exempted  trf)m 
any  kind  of  contribution  above  a century  and  a half,  Au- 
gultus  made  many  regulations  in  them,  and  feveral  exten» 
fions  of  them. 

•f  I fo  deferibe  them  from  the  nady  and  infamous  nature 
oFgthem. 

Cicero  in  his  OOices,  Lib.  II.  § 22.  mentions  this  of 
the  Trihutwji,  But  when  Mr.  Gibbon  fays,  chap,  V’l, 
that  the  Roman  people  was  lor  ever  delivered  from  the 
“ weight  of  taxes^^’  he  announces  as  ol  the  genus,  what 
Cicero  only  faid  of  that  fpecies  the  ^rihutwn.  When  the 
mutinous  fpirit  of  the  people,  at  the  evihs  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  republlck,  called  for  releafe  from  the  portoricty 
and  to  have  a divifion  of  the  Ager  Campanus,  Cicero,  writ- 
ing a long  letter  to  Auicus  on  the  fubjetfd  (Lib.  II.  Kp.  16  ) 
favs,  Porroriis  Itali;c  fublatis,  agro  campano  diviio,  quod 
luperell  domefticum  prieter  vicefima  ? 

Belides 
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Befides  thefe,  the  Roman  government 
derived  a revenue  from  a landed  property, 
which  it  held  as  the  demefnes  of  the  fate. 
As  the  Romans  conquered  the  nations  of 
Italy,  and  of  the 'world,  they  generally 
referved  fome  of  the  arable  and  paflure, 
and  other  cultivated  lands,  to  be  held  by 
the  government  as  the  landed  eftate  of 
the  Republick,  the  produce  or  profits  of 
which  were  the  publick  revenue.  The 
government*^'  let  them  to  farmers  for  a cer- 
tain ftipulated  rent  ; when  fo  let,  they  were 
called  fipendarii It  let  the  arable  to 
Aratores,  tillage  hulbandmen,  and  received 
tithes  t of  the  produce  in  kind,  or  in  fuch 
manner  and  by  fuch  compofition  as  the 
Aratores  could  make  with  the  Tithingmea 
or  Decuman!.  Thefe  lands  were  called 
Agri  Decumani.  Oil  and  wine  alfo,  as  the 
produce  of  the  oliveyard  and  vineyard, 
paid  a veBigal  in  a given  proportion.  I 
doubt  whether  I may  call  it  a tithe,  as  I 
find  that  hort-yards  and  gardens  paid  but 
a ffth.  There  was  alfo  even  in  the  Decunce 
fome  diftindlion  made  between  the  great 

* The  doinej  this  was  called,  the  Locatio  Pra:dIoruin 
Raftitorum.  Liv.  Lib.  XLV.  § i8. 

Tithes  were  of  old  a financial  efiabli!hnient  of  Sicilr, 
undejr  jts  ovvn  kings,  and  I believe  of  many  other  fiatcs 
alfo,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  them  by  tl^e  Romans,  as  one 
of  their  ways  and  means, 

and 
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and  fmall  corn  or  grain  ; the  government 
alfo,  to  fecure  its  fupplies  in  the  refrtimen-^ 
tarid^  made  further  conditions  of  pre- 
'emption  at  an  affized  price. 

The  revenue  of  the  Pafcua^  the  pafture 
land,  was  raifed  by  taking  in  cattle  to 
graze,  adjoifted  at  a certain  Locatio^  or 
contradl  rate  per  head,  for  the  grazing. 
The  lifts  taken  by  the  publicani  of  the 
number  of  cattle,  &c.  adjoifted  by  the 
graziers,  the  paftores,  was  called  the  Scrip- 
iura^  whence  this  branch  of  revenue  took 
this  name. 

Thefe  were  the  modes  of  raifing  the 
ordinary  revenue  from  the  landed  de- 
mefnes  of  the  ftate  ; but  the  government, 
in  cafes,  of  emergent  difficulty,  had  extra- 
ordinary ways  and  means  of  raifing  money 
upon  the  capital  by  fate  of  them,  with 
equity  of  redemption,  when  the  govern- 
ment could  repay  the  money. 

The  revenues  * raifed  upon  the  pro- 
vinces in  general  was  a ve^igal  cerium  im- 
pojitum  quod  Jlipendarium  dititur ; on  the 
contrary,  omnis  ager  Sicillce  civitatum  de- 
cumanus  g/?,  vvith  the  exception  of  five  or 

* Cicero  in  Verrem.  Aftio  2da.  lib.  III.  § 6. 
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iev'en  cities,  which  were  free  and  had  Im^ 
inunity  from  the  tithes. 

The  mines  were  another  fource  and, 
branch  of  revenue  ; the  government  kept 
chefe  in  their  own  hands,  and  worked  them 
by  their  flaves  and  convicted  criminals, 
under  the  infpeftion  of  their  own  officers  ; 
thefe  were  called  the  Met  cilia. 

The  colleftion  of  thefe  ordinary  branches 
of  the  revenue  were  generally  farmed  out 
to  companies  of  bankers,  to  Societates,  or 
Socii  Scriptura?,  &c.  who  agreed  for  them 
at  a ftipulated  hocatio^  or  contradt  price, 
by  which  means  the  income  revenue  be- 
came conftant  and  uniform.  Thefe  focie^ 
tates^  or  companies  of  bankers,  were  alfo 
of  great  ufe  to  the  government,  by  ad- 
vancing money  on  loan  in  cafes  of  emer- 
gency, as  will  be  feen. 

Befides  the  ordinary  branches  of  rer 
venue  by  the  T'ributum^  the  ^VeBigaiia^  and 
the  Metalla^  the  goverment  in  cafes  of 
emergency  did  fometimes  call  on  the 
patriotifm  of  the  people  to  contribute  to 
the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  in  proportion 
to  their  love  for  their  country,  and  to 
their  abilities  in  affifting  it  ; this,  which 
wx  ffiould  name  a Benevolence^  \vas  called 

Tiributian 
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Tribiiium  ^emerarium^  quando  populus  in 
^erarium^  quod  habidt^  detuUt ; a curious 
precedent  of  this  in  the  fecond  Punic  war 
may  be  read  In  Tit  Liv.  Lib.  XXVL  § 36. 
and  111  Florus,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  6.  § 24,  25. 

Another  extraordinary  method  of  raifing 
the  current  fupply  was  by  loan' on  the 
public  credit^  borrowed  on  fuch  conditions 
as  the  government  could  make  at  the  time 
with  the  SocietateSy  or  companies  of  far- 
mers general.  This  required  an  a£l;  of  the 
fen  ate.  The  following  is  the  precedent  in 
V.  C.  537*  At  the  end  of  fummer,  the 
^ Scipios  wrote  an  account  of  their  fuc^ 
‘ cefles  in  Spain  ; but  added,  that  money 
‘ for  the  ' pay,  cloathing,  and  fupplies  of 
‘ the  army,  was  wanting,  and  for  the 
‘ focial  fleets  every  thing.  As  to  the  pay, 
^ they  v/ould  manage  to  arrange  that  upon 
‘ the  fpot,  but  if  money  was  not  fent 
^ from  Rome  to  defray  the  other  charges, 
‘ neither  the  army  nor  the  province  could 
‘ be  retained.  Thefe  letters  being  read  ia 
^ the  fen  ate,  there  was  not  one  of  the 
^ whole  body  who  did  not  allow  that 
‘ what  was  .ftatedwas  true,  and  that  what 
^ was  required  was  juft  : but  then  con- 
^ fiderlng  on  one  hand  what  great  fupplie^ 

* Tir.  Llv,  Lib.  XXIIL  § 48,  49. 
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‘ the  Macedonian  war,  {hould  It  come 
‘ forward,  would  call  for;  arid  on  the 
‘ other,  the  deficiencies  of  the  treafury 
the  fenate  came  to  this  refolution,  That 
unlefs  the  government  could  raife  the 
“ fupplies  on  credit,  they  could  not  be 
raifed  on  the  current  revenues  of  the 
ftate.” 

‘‘  That  therefore  Fulvius  fiiould  go  to 
the  public  aflembly  of  the  people,  and 
ftate  to  them  the  public  neceffities,  and 
exhort  thofe  who  had  made  their  for- 
tunes  by  contrails  and  the  public  farms, 
that  they  fhould  advance  by  loan  to 
“ the  government,  for  a time,  fome  part 
of  thefe  fortunes  which  they  had  made 
under  Its  adminiftration,  which  monies 
fo  advanced  fhould  be  repaid  to  them 
out  of  the  firft  furplus  balances  which 
were  depofited  in  the  treafury.” 

‘ The  praetor  fixed  a day  for  making 
‘ this  contrail,  and  on  the  day  fo  fixed 
‘ three  companies,  of  twenty-one  each, 
offered  the  loan  on  two  conditions ; 
‘ I ft.  That  they  fhould  be  exempt  from 
‘ military  fervice.  2d.  That  the  things 
‘ they  fent  fliould  be  infured  by  the  go- 
^ vernment  again  ft  the  danger  of  the  feas 
‘ and  of  the  enemy. 
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‘ On  thefe  conditions  the  contradl  was 

* made,  and  the  public  fervice  was  car- 
^ ried  on  by  the  monies  ot  private  ci- 

* tizens,  on  the  ground  of  public  credit, 
‘ juft  as  well  as  though  the  treafurj  had 
‘ been  in  full  efficiency/ 

The  Bank  which  was  foon  after 
cftabliffied  at  the  'end  of  the  Macedonian 
war,  for  ever  after,  while  it  remained 
facred,  fuperfeded  not  only  that  branch 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  railed  on  the  ci- 
tizens called  the  Tributum,  but  alfo  the 
necellity  of  borrowing  and  funding.  After 
the  feizure  of  the  treafure  of  the  Bank  by 
Julius  Casfar,  this  neceffity  returned  again, 
and  in  the  time  of  Claudius  one  reads  of 
Something  of  the  like  kind. 

It  appears  that  the  fpoils  of  the  Mace- 
donian conqueft  were  the  firft  depojit  on 
which  the  Bank  was  eftablifhed.  This 
Bank,  thus  once  eftabliffied,  became  a 
RAMK  OF  DEPOSIT.  After  this,  all  the 
moveable  wealth  of  every  country,  as  they 
conquered  it,  was  depofited  as  facred  to 

^ Cicero  de  Officiis,  Lib.  II.  § 22.  Omni  Macedoiiutp 
ga7a,  quae  fuit  maxima,  potitus  eft  Paulus : tantum  iiv 
a.‘rarium  pccunia  invexit,  ut  unius  impeiatoris  praeda  lineru 
atiulli  Tributorum, 
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the  public  ufe,  in  the  bank  of  the^Erarium, 
as  were  all  furpliifes  of  the  taxes.  Lucan 
in  his  Pharfalia,  Lib,  III.  gives  in  a few 
verfes  the  heads  of  thofe  leveral  articles 
of  depofit : 

Romani  cenfus  popull,  quern  Punica  bella 
Quern  dederat  Perfes,  quern  viili  pri^eda 
Philippi, 

Qrod  tibi,  Roma,  fuga  Pyrrhus  trepidante 
reliquit. 

Quod  te  Fabricus  regl  non  vendidit  auro, 
Quiquid  parcorum  mores  fervaftis  avo- 
rum, 

Quod  dites  Aliae  popull  mifere  trlbutum, 
Viilorique  dedit  Minoia  creta  Metello, 
Quod  Cato  longinqua  vexit  fuper  aequora 
Cypro 

Tunc  Orientls  opes,  captorumq;  ultima 
regum 

Q^£  Pompelanls  praelata  eft  gaza  trlumphls 
Egerltur. 

The  officers  at  the  head  of  the  adminf- 
tration  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue, 
were  the  for  a time  the  Pr^tors^ 

and  at  fome  periods  the  u^diles.  The 
general  receipt  into  the  ^rarium  by  aftuat 
caffi,  by  bullion,  or  by  the  rationes  of  the 
provincial  qu^eftors ; the  coinage ; the 

* Thefe  aie  the  furplufes  which  I refer  to. 
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iiTue  to  the  fervice  by  cafii;  or  by  aflign-*- 
ment,  in  payment,  or  by  impreft  upon 
account ; and  the  keeping  of  the  accounts 
of  the  whole  ; were  of  their  department. 
Whether  this  department  in  the  whole, 
or  in  part,  and  in  what  parts,  was  con- 
duced by  a concurrent  jurildiclion  with 
(it  was  certainly  under  the  control  of) 
the  fenate,  is  not  a matter  decided,  at  leaft 
as  far  as  my  information  goes  ; there  are 
clearly  fome  matters,  and  were  fome  times, 
in  which  the  fenate  interpofed  its  au- 
thority. The  vote  of  the  fenate  in  the 
cafe  of  the  loan  above-mentioned,  and  the 
fettlement  of  the/ftipendlum  of  Mace- 
donia, the  arangenients  made  in  the  col- 
leCion  of  the  VeCigalia  and  the  Tributum, 
by  a refolve  of  the  fenate,  is  another.  It 
feems  that  this  might  have  been  left  to  the 
executive  officers  ; ‘‘  tarnen  in  jenatu  quoque 
agitata  ejl  fiimm a conjiliorum  ut  inchoata 
ojnnia  legatl  ab  domo  ferre  ad  imperatores 
‘‘  pojjitit 

The  aclual  colIeCion  of  thefe  revenues 
were  by  the  hands  of  the  Pitblicani^  or 
of  the  Farmers-general  in  right  of  their 
loc  at  tones  or  contraCs  ; and  the  diftributioii 

* vide  T.  LIvium.  Lib.  XLV.  § i8.  The  detail  of  thefe 
arangemcnts  are  worthy  the.  attention  of  the  learned  An- 
tiquarv. 

by 
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by  the  hands  of  -deputy  pay-maflerSj  civil 
and  military. 

By  the  account  which  I have  here  given 
of  the  revenues  and  finances  ■ of  Rome 
(defedlive  as  this  may  be)  will  be  feen ' 
how  much  ftill  lefs  is  known  of  this  lile- 
blood  of  other  ftates.  I could  have  drawn 
out  this  matter  into  a greater  detail  of  par^ 
ticulars,  and  have  compofed  thefe  par- 
ticulars into  a more  full  and  perfefl:  de- 
icription  of  this  point  of  antiquity,  had  I 
meant  here  to  have  written  an.  exprefs 
treatife  on  this  fubjeft  : what  1 have  done 
is  only  to  give  one  example  of  the  doftrine 
I laid  down  ; and  to  fuggeft  to  the  Anti- 
quary, how  much  ftill  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  line  of  refearcl],  as  it  concerns 
the  hiftory  of  every  ftate  and  nation  which 
forms  any  of  thefe  dramatis  perionse  of 
ancient  hiftory.  When  we  come  to  thofe 
periods  w^hich  form  the  beginnings  of  the 
modern  hiftory,  the  neceffity  of  an  exa- 
mination into  and  a knowdedge  of  the 
ftate  and  nature  of  the  fupply  of  thofe 
communities,  who,  like  fucceeding  waves, 
made  that  inundation  which  deluo;ed  the 
old  w^orid,  will  appear  ftill  clearer ; as 
wdthout  fueh  knowledge  every  part  of 
that  period  of  hiftory  is  inexplicable  and 
incredible. 


I 


This 
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This  account  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Ro- 
man  revenue  explains  the  encreafing  fa- 
culty and  capacities  of  that  ftate,  fore- 
running its  exertions,  in  fuch  manner  as 
rendered  it  competent  to  all  the  enter- 
prlfes  that  it  engaged  In. 

The  nature  of  this  fyftem,  fo  working 
at  the  rcot,  as  to  become  a fource  to  real 
greatnefs  and  amplitude  of  ftate,  when 
united  by  a pervading  and  afcendant  fpirit, 
points  out  at  the  fame  time  how  liable  the 
republick  was  to  ieparatlon  of  parts  and 
dlflblution  of  iyftem,  when  the  lofs  of 
manners,  the  fever  of  faclion,  or  the 
gangreen  of  corruption,  once  felzed  the 
people,  and  a defeft  of  vital  union  took 
plate  in  the  government. 

At  the  famie  time  alfothat  this  account  of 
the  Bank  of  Depojite^  which  is  here  given, 
'fhows  In  reafoning  and  in  fafl:  the  inex- 
hauftible  refources  of  the  republick,  it 
explains  the  means  by  which  Julius  Caefar 
was  enabled  to  carry  forward  his  plans 
of  war  and  government,  when  he  took 
poffelhon  of  it.  He  had,  as  dldator,  an 
oftenfble  right  to  the  cuftody  and  com- 
mand of  this,  and  under  pretext  of  this 

often- 
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oftenfible,  he  by  force  of  arms  feized  it, 
and  ufed  it. 

Further  ; from  this  ftateof  the  financial 
fyftem  may  be  feen  how  the  power  of  the 
Patricians  as  confuls,  praetors,  cenfors, 
and  dictators,  and  of  the  fenate,  was- 
founded  on  real  influence. 

And  from  the  detail  of  the  landed 
branches  of  this  revenue,  the  motives  both 
real  and  pretended,  both  conftitutional  and 
fa£lIous,  which  urged  the  quarrels  between 
the  Patricians  and  the  people  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  Agrarian  laws,  may  be  ex- 
plained* 

From  the  nature  of  that  branch  of 
revenue,  the  tythes^  which  arofe  from  the 
agri  decumani ; and  by  an  inquiry  how 
this  branch  was  transferred  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  Church  on  its  political  eftablifliment, 
may  be  difcovered,  I fhould  guefs,  the 
true  origin  of  tythes,  as  they  in  fa£t  came 
to  the  church,  which  will  alfo  explain  at 
the  fame  time,  the  reafon  why  there  were 
no.  tythes  in  Italy  : the  lands  there  were 
held  by  a different  tenure. 

Thefe  are  fome  .of  the  ufes  of  this 
' branch  of  learning  ; but  every  day’s  ex- 

I ^ perience 
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perience  m reading  would  prefent  more 
than  memory  will  thus  fuggeft. 

As  thus  of  the  fources  of  power  in  the 
ftate,  much  yet  is  wanting  to  an  explicit 
praftical  knowledge,  applicable  to  fafls 
and  events,  of  the  a5lual  power  in  the 
operations  of  the  military  eftablifliment  as 
a body.  I am  here  fpeaking  in  general, 
not  of  any  particular  flate. 

Repeated  accounts  are  given  in  ancient 
' hlftory  of  the  naval  power  of  various  na- 
tions ; and  of  the  fucceffive  dominion 
which  thefe  nations  held  over  the  fea. 
We  read  of  their  trading  voyages,  and  of 
their  naval  enterprizes  and  wars  : many 
treatlfes  have  been  written  on  the  nature, 
' of  their  (hipping  ; but  as  the  writers,  how- 
ever learned  in  colle£lIng,  and  accurate  and 
ingenious  in  explaining,  the  quotations 
which  paflantly  mention  thefe  matters,  as 
when  I mention  profeflbr  Scheffer,  no  one 
will  doubt  ; yet  not  having  been  eonver- 
fant  by  prs^ice,  or  experienced  in  voyages 
at  fea,  in  the  effedls  of  winds  and  waves, 
and  in  the  manoeuvres  and  working  of  a 
vefl'el  either  by  fails  or  oars,  their  ac- 
counts have  been  fuch  as  are  inapplicable 
either  to  the  compofition  or  operations  of 
naval  mechanicks.  Notwithftanding  all 
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that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjed  of 
their  Jhips  of  war^  of  their  biremes,  and 
TRIREMES,  the  learning  has  remained  in- 
applicable, and  knowledge  of  the  fubjed 
a defderatum^  until  general  Melville  ap- 
plied his  extenfive  and  very  accurate  learn- 
ing, in  the  line  of  pradical  analyfis,  to  the 
inftituting  an  experiment  of  the  fad.  The 
model  in  large,  which,  as  an  examplar, 
he  very  obligingly  fhowed  to  me,  together 
with  fome  of  our  fociety,  was  fo  adapted 
to  the  art  of  rowing,  and  to  the  pro- 
ducing the  effed  confident  with  the  power 
of  man  ; was  fo  guarded  in  the  manner 
of  fecuring  the  oars,  againft  any  accident 
which  might  arrive  by  the  power  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  or  be  adduced  by  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy  ; and  was  withal  fo 
fimple  (as  all  things  which  are  meant  for 
ufe  at  fea  muft  be),  and  finally  fo  exadly 
fimilar,  in  the  frame  ‘and  conftrudion  of 
the  rowing-gallery,  to  the  models  which 
are  to  be  feen  in  medals  and  baflb  releivo’s ; 
that  one  may  venture  to  fay,  that  when- 
ever he  fhall  pleafe  to  communicate  and 
publifh  to  the  world  his  difcoveries  on  this  ' 
fubjed,  they  will  come  forward  with  fuch 
clear  dernonftratlon  that  the  fubjed-matter 
will  be  no  longer  a puzzle  nor  the  know- 
ledge of  it  a defderatum* 
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Having,  fince  I wrote  what  Is  above, 
feen  General  Melvlll,  and  acquainted  him 
of  the  liberty  I had  taken  in  mentioning 
his  difcovery  of  the  true  conftrudion  of 
the  row-gallery  of  the  ancient  triremes^ 
quadriremesy  and  quin quar erne Sy  &c.  and  of 
the  manner  of  polling  the  rowers,  and  the 
mode  of  rowing  the  veffel  ; and  expreffing 
a hope  that  he  would  fome  time  or  other 
communicate  to  the  learned  world  what 
would  fo  much  enlighten  it  on  this  fub- 
je£t ; he  very  politely,  and  with  that  li- 
berality of  fentiment  which  all  men  of 
real  learning  and  fcience  have,  anfwered, 
he  would  fo  communicate  it,  and  that  this 
treatife  of  mine  fliould  be  the  conveyance 
of  its  firfl  publication.  He  fent  me,  what 
he  calls,  A Narrative  of  his  inveftigations 
and  difcoveries  on  this  fubjeft,  that  I 
might  infert  it  in  this  treatife.  But  as 
the  courfe  of  this  work  goes,  in  the  body 
of  it,  only  to  fuggeftions  of  dejiderata ; 
and  of  the  mode  by  which  fuch  fubje£ls 
in  which  thefe  defiderata  ftill  remain  may 
be  iiiveftigated,  and  not  to  what  has  been 
inveftigated  and  difcovered  ; I have  placed 
this  very  learned  and  fcientifick  invefti- 
•gation,  with  the  very  interefting  difcovery, 
which  arofe  from  it,  in  the  Appendix 
N°  in.  as  a Memoire,  which  by  its  dif- 
covery 
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covery  fupplies  the  Dejideraium  in  that 
branch  of  antiquities  which  this  treatife 
had  pointed  out. 

The  General’s  idea,  as  I conceive  it,  is, 
that  a Jide-gallery ^ for  the  rowers,  was 
built  out  from  the  fides  of  the  galley  be- 
tween the  waift  and  the  water-line,  pro- 
jeding  with  its  under  fide  in  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  to  a breadth  that  would  admit 
of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  rowers, 
to  fit  fo  obliquely,  in  an  afcending  diagonal 
line  behind  each  other,  that  each  rower 
fliould  be  able  to  work  his  oar  a little  to 
the  left  in  the  larboard  gallery,  and  a 
little  to  the  right  in  the  ftarboard  gallery, 
of  the  par  of  the  rower  who  fat  imme- 
diately below  and  before  him. 

By  this  conftruftlon  of  the  gallery^  by 
this  arrangement  of  the  benches,  by  this 
polling  of  the  rowers,  and  this  pofition 
of  the  oars  port-holes,  every  oar  defcended 
from  its  port  to  the  water  In  the  fame 
angle,  and  all  the  oars  of  courfe  would 
work  parallel  to  each  other,  without  any 
ftrain  upon  one  more  than  another,  and 
with  much  lefs  ftrain  on  any  than  is  ex- 
perienced by  the  modern  way  of  rowing, 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  oars  thus 
being  fufpended  in  part  at  the  ports  ; ah 
though. the  oars  of  the  upper  bench  would 
I 4 b? 
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be  foniewhat  longer  than  thofe  below  (and 
that  but  a little  ib),  yet  very  little  would 
be  added  to  the  weight  of  them  ; by  this 
conftruftion  pf  the  gallery,  by  this  pofition 
of  the  oar-ports,  and  by  this  dire&on  of 
the  oars  in  rowing,  the  oars  would  pro- 
je£l  very  little,  if  any  thing,  beyond  the 
‘projeblipn  of  the  gallery,  and  that  pro- 
jedlion,  even  in  a quinqueremis,  need  not 
re  more  than  feven  feet’ and  a half.  From 
this  account  of  the  pofition  and  diredfion 
pf  the  oars,  it  may  be  feen,  that  when 
they  w^ere  laid  with  the  feather  horizon- 
tally clofe  back  up  to  the  under-  fide  of 
the  gallery,  they  would  avoid  the  ftrokes 
of  the  waves,  and  were  defended  by  the 
gallery  from  any  attack  that  the  enemy 
might  meditate  again  ft  them.  But  I beg 
to  refer  the  Society  and  the  Reader  to  the 
GeneraFs  own  narrative,  where  he  will 
find  every  thing  exablly,  minutely,  and 
fully  explained,  from  the  prignal  invefti- 
gation  up  to  the  firft  difcovery.  * 

That  peculiar  fpecies  of  cavalry,  the 
MILITARY  CHARIOT, was  another  method, 
which  the  Antients,  efpecially  the  na- 
tions in  the  eaft,  had  of  applying  force  iri 
war.  Without  a diftinft  knowledge  of 
this  machine,  of  the  method  of  harneffing 
the  horfes  to  it,  of  the  manner  in  which 
4 ■ • ■ ' the 
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the  warriours  rode  and  a£ted  In  them,  and 
of  the  application  of  this  equipage  to  their 
exercife  in  their  courfes,  and  to  their 
aftual  exertions  and  evolutions  in  military 
aftion  in  the  field,  all  the  accounts  of,  or 
reference  to,  either  the  one  or  the  other 
muft  be  mere  confufion  qnd  inexplicable. 
Many  years  ago,  I drew  up  for  my  own 
ufe,  in  my  ftudies,  an  explanation  of  this 
matter ; I gave  a copy  of  it  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Berenger,  to  publifh  in  his  Treatife 
on  Horfernanfhip  *,  and  it  was  printed 
in  that  work.  I have  revifed  the  original 
and  made  fome  additions  to  it,  and  now 
give  it  here  as  N®  IV.  in  the  Appendix. 
This  containing,  as  the  writer  of  this 
paper  has  been  made  to  believe,  a diftinft 
and  compleat  account  of  this  piece  of  An^ 
tiquity ; I fhall  enter  here  no  further  on 
this  fubjeft,  but  beg  to  refer  the  Society 
and  the  Reader  to  that  Treatife. 

I have  faid  nothing  in  this  my  exami- 
nation of  the  line,  in  which  I think  the 

* The  Hlftory  and  Art  of  Horfemanfhip,  by  R.  Berenger, 
efq;  Gentleman  of  the  Horfe  to  George  III.  king  of  Great 
Britain.  London,  printed  for  Davies  and  Cadell,  177!. 

A work  wherein  the  Author  has  combined  an  art  in 
which  he  excells,  with  fo  much  erudition,  and  claffic 
knowledge,  in  which  he  is  eminent,  that  cannot  but  ad- 
minifrer  pleasure, ' information,  and  ufe,  to  the  lovers  of 
that  noble  art  in  particular,  and  to  learned  men  in  general. 

ftudy 
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ftudy  of  Antiquities  fhould  be  directed,  as 
to  the  ART  OF  Chronology  % or,  the 
Method  of  clajjing  Fa6ls  according  to  Series 
and  Periods^  under  which,  in  the  later 
times  of  ancient  hiftory,  the  memorials 
of  Events  were  fuppofed  to  be,  more  gr 
lefs,  accurately  recorded.  It  hath  always 
appeared  to  me  that  there  never  was  much 
care  taken,  or  any  a£i:ual  precifion  ob- 
ferved,  in  marking  the  times  of  events 
(even  in  the  courfe  of  their  arifing  and 
paffing),  according  to  any  of  thofe  notices 
of  the  concomitant  phaenomena  of  the 
heavens,  by  which  time  itfelf  is  meafured. 
I have  always  found  that  the  defective 
ftate  of  the  aftronomy  of  the  Ancients 
has  been  an  infuperable  bar  to  hiftoric 
learning,  when  it  hath  attempted  to  trace 
back  the  feries  of  ancient  fa£ts  to  their 
true  periods.  Several  learned  Antiquaries 
have  endeavoured  to  fupply  this  defideraturn 
in  our  learning  ; but  thofe  who  know  the 
inoft  of  it,  know  beft  its  incertainty  and 
deficiency.  My  convidion  of  the  incer^ 
tainty  of  chronology  has  wrought  my 
mind  to  very  great  indifference  in  diftin- 
guifhlng  between  the  fads  of  thofe  periods 
called  Hflorick^  and  thofe  called  Mythick. 

'*  Chvorologiae  genus  arte?n  flatuimus  non  feientiam  ; 
fdciitia  finis  efl  chronologiae  i.dcirco  genus  effe,  nequit. 

' " Beveridg.  Cnron. 

Without 
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Without  being  concerned  what  the  real 
names  of  the  perfons  were,  or  who  thej 
were,  who  formed  the  dramatis  perfonce : 
without  much  caring  what  were'  the  pe- 
riods of  the  drama  ; I can  ftudy  the  cha- 
ra6ler,  operation,  and  effefl:  of  it,  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  experience  and  ufe,  in  the 
mytbick  full  as  well  as  in  the  hljlorick  nar- 
rative ; and  I verily  believe,  that  there  is 
often  as  true  a reprefentation  of  the  general 
ftafe  in.  the  Mythos  as  in  the  hiftory,  which 
pretends  to  give  the  particular  narrative  of 
fails.  The  only  difference  lies  here,  that 
where  the  perfons  "and  adtions  of  the  hif- 
torick  period  are  claffed  under  feries,  hav- 
ing reference  to  epochas,  prefuppofed  to 
have  a fixed  period,  and  keeping  a kind 
of  chronologick  order,  the  hiftory  fo 
clafled  under  chronology,  becomes  a 
plcal  mufeum  to  my  memory  ; and  a kind 
of  chart  to  my  courfe  in  reafoning  on 
them.  This  is  the  difference  and  no  other 
that  the  aflronomer  makes,  to  aid  his 
memory  and  reafoning,  between  the  ftars 
which  are  claffed  into  conft.ellations,  and 
the  unclaffed  ftars. 

To  explain  what  is  here  afllimed,  I 
will  give  an  inftance  in  fail  of  this  matter 
which  this  adduced  fimile  has  brought  to 
fny  memory. 


When 
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When  the  ^Egyptians  firft  formed  the 
map,  or  pidure-defcription  of  the  celeftial 
fphere,  it  was  done  by  claffing  the  fixed 
Itars  into  certain  groups,  called  conftel- 
lations  ; and  then  circumfcribing  thefe 
fo  grouped  within  a line  including  that 
gToup,  they  drew  the  contour  of  this  line 
fo  as  to  form  fome  imaginary  pifture  of 
fomeperfon,  inftrument,  animal,  machine, 
•&c.  according  to  the  cuftom  of  pi6lure- 
writing  in  ^gypt,  Arabia,  T^^thiopia,  and 
Chaldea.  One  group  or  conftellation  of 
ftars  fuggefted  to  the  imagination  of  the 
aftronomy-painter  the  idea  of  a fliip,  to 
which  the  firft  defigner,  or  fome  future 
copyifts,  gave  the  name  Argo,  or  Ark  ; . 
within  the  contour  of  this  pifture  of  the 
fhip,  many  bright  ftars  were  included, 
to  thefe  ftars,  he,  or  others  after  him, 
gave  (in  memory  of  their  labours  and 
merits)  the  names  of  the  feveral  great 
navigators  or  leaders  of  colonies*  then  re- 
membred  and  renowned  in  the  world.  One 
may  fiippofe,  that  fome  Grecian  having 
feen  this  pidure,  and  having  learnt  the 
ftories  of  the  voyages  and  adventures  of 
each  of  thefe  canonized  navigators,  and 
finding  all,  as  it  were,  embarked  on  board 
this  one  fhip,  made  out,  or  perhaps  had  it  fq 
explained  to  him,  a poetic  hiftory  of  the 
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whole,  as  comprifed  in  one  common  joint 
voyage.  After  all  the  perplexities  about 
the  chronology,  geography,  and  aftronomy, 
of  his  fancied  expedition,  which  according 
to  the  common  account  muft  neceffarlly  be 
inextricable,  I cannot  but  feel  fatisfied,  that 
this  conjefture  of  mine  fuggefts  a natural 
account  of  it.  Although,  however,  this  is 
not  an  aftually  hiftorick  fad,  although  it 
neither  is  nor  can  be  clafled  according  to 
any  one  period,  or  any  feries  of  times;  yeti 
can  pick  out  of  it  as  much  information  of 
the  nature  and  hiftory  of  the  navigation, 
commerce,  and  fettlements  of  the  ancients 
referred  to  in  it,  fcparating  the  fads,  and 
giving  each  to  Its  proper  ador,  juft  as  if 
this  Argo  was  a compilation  and  colledion 
(like  Purchafe’s  Pilgrimages,  or  Dr.  Camp- 
bell’s. Lives  of  our  Admirals)  of  the  voy- 
ages and  adventures  of  each  individual 
navigator;  juft  as  if  it  gave  an  adual  and 
true  narrative.  Although  the  expedition  it- 
felf  cannot  be  true,  as  related  ; yet,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  the  particular  adventures 
mentioned  in  it,  if  referred  each  to  the  in- 
dividual who  performed  them,  are  fo  ; and 
from  th^  traces  to  be  found  (as  Strabo 
fays,  in  his  ift  book,  pages  21.  45.  and 
elfewhere)  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
of  thefe  adventureSj  they  may  fairly  be 
faid  to  be  fads.  From  this  pldure-hiftory, 

or 
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or  fable,  thus  underftood,  many  very  cu- 
rious traltes  of  the  navigation,  and  even 
inland  commerce  of  the  ancients,  may  be 
elicited  and  drawn  to  light. 

I cannot  but  think  that  many  of  the 
fafts  and  things  recorded  in  the  pifture- 
writing,  and  the  fables  of  Mythic  hiftory, 
if  confidered  in  this  view  of  clafled  and 
conftellated  memoirs  of  the  general  afts 
of  the  race  of  men  in  their  general  ope- 
rations, and  not  as  adlual  narratives  of 
arranged  chronology,  might  be  explained, 
as  forming  a hiftory  little  fliort  in  point 
of  ufe  to  thofe  narratives  in  the  early 
periods  of  hiftory,  which  though  con- 
lidered  as  clafled  in  chronological  order  for 
method  fake,  are  not  yet  to  be  depended 
upon  as  clafled  in  the  aftual  period  and 
feries  of  true  time. 

I 

I do  not  fay  this  In  difcredit  of  the  ufe 
of  chronology ; on  the  contrary,  I think 
that  a certain  degree  of  dependence  on  its 
authority  even  in  the  earlieft  periods  may 
be  formed  : but  I wifli  by  the  comparifon 
of  the  little  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween the  chronology  of  the  clafled  tra- 
ditions of  the  moft  early  hiftoric,  and  of 
the  piffure  records  of  the  mythic,  to  fug- 
geft  how  ufeful  a work  it  might  be  to 
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learning,  and  how  far  from  Imprafticable 
it  is,  to  unveil  the  pidure  records  of  their 
fable,  and  to  tranflate  them  into  hifloric 
reprejentations  of  the  general  operations  of 
Man  in  his  bufinefs  of  this  world. 

The  moft  truly  learned  and  grave  writers 
amongft  the  ancients,  underftood  the 
mythic  hlftory  to  be  clafled  reprefentations 
of  the  general  ftate  and  adions  of  man, 
copied  (as  Plato  fays)  from  the  metaphoric 
language,  in  which  the  traditions  were 
tranfmitted,into  pidure-writing  and  fables. 
I find  myfelf  fupported  in  this  notion  by 
a man  of  great  learning  and  real  know- 
ledge, and  I afllime  authority  from  this 
fupport,  I mean  Mr.  Wise.  He  is  not  only 
of  this  opinion,  but  I find  fince  the  firft 
writing  of  this,  from  an  ingenious  work  * 
of  his,  which  was  recommended  to  me, 
that  he  had  adually  entered  upon  the  re- 
fearch  wfith  great  fuccefs,  and  to  every 
ufe  and  effed  of  the  chronologic  claffing 
of  thofe  hiftories  which  my  moft  fanguine 
wifhes  went  to.  If,  with  the  great  learn- 
ing which  he  poflefted,  he  had  found 
leifiire  to  follow  thofe  rays  of  light  of 
which  he  hath  juft  fiiown  a gleam,  he 
would  have  difpelled  from  falfe  learning 

® The  Hlftory  and  Chronology  of  the  Fabulous  Ages, 
Oxford,  1764. 
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that  darknefs  vlfible^  which  has  hitherto 
ferved  only  to  deform  and  mifreprefent 
every  objedl  of  knowledge. 

^ Monfieur  Gebilin’s  Monde  Primltif 
ters  expreflly  into  this  line  of  refearch  with 
the  very  fpirit  of -analytic  inveftigation, 
aided  by  extenfive  and  greatly  varied  eru- 
dition : fuch  talents  promife  great  matters 
of  information  on  this  fubjedt ; and  in 
in  many  parts  the  work  makes  good  thofe 
promifes:  I have  my  doubts  about  fome 
other  parts  ; yet  feel  rather  difpofed  to 
fubfcribe  to  his  ingenuity  and  great  learn- 
ing. 

One  general  caution  muft  conftantly  be 
obferved  in  this  mode  of  reafoning,  that 
while  on  one  hand  we  do  not  refufe  all  hif- 
toric  faith  to  what  is  reprefented  only  in 
fable ; we  do  not,  in  the  other  extreme,  re- 
ceive that  as  hijioric  narrative  of  aBual 
events  in  particular,  which  is  only  reprefen- 
. tation  in  apologue  and  mythos  of  the  general 
fate  and  coiirje  of  events  in  the  hifory  oj  fnan, 
I have  illuftrated  the  rule  in  the  former 
part  of  this  propofition  by  examples  taken 
from  profane  hiftory ; I will  endeavour 
alfo  to  explain  this  latter  by  fome  diftant 
fuggeftions  of  the  nature  of  this  in  the 
carlieft  parts  of  divine  hiftory- 
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If  the  Antiquary,  as  feme  grave  and 
ferious  Divines  have  done,  was  thus  to  con* 
fider  the  Antidiluvian  hiftoiy,  which  the 
books  of  Mofes  give,  as  an  Apologue  ex'* 
hibiting  the  general  train  of  natural  and 
human  events^  clajfed  under  my t hie  tepre^ 
fentations^  inftead  of  taking  it  as  ah  hif 
toric  narrative  of  parikular  events^  placed 
in  the  a6tual  periods  of  their  exiftence, 
and  arranged  in  the  real  feries  of  true 
time ; he  would  obviate  all  thefe  objec- 
tions which  arife  to  the  hiftoric  part^  and 
might  Ihow,  that,  taken  in  that  view,  it 
gives  a much  more  accurate  account  of 
nature,  of  man,  and  of  the  divine  dif* 
penfations ; and  in  every  point  cortles  up 
more  fully  and  comprehenfively  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  feems  to  have  been 
written,  than  under  any  idea  of  recording 
particulars  as  a hiftory. 

This  purpofe  is,  in  a kind  of  preface  to 
a code  of  laws  by  which  the  inftitution  of 

theocracy  is  eftablifhed,  to  give  fuch  a 
general  account  of  the  origin  of  things 
and  of  man  ; of  his  deviations  from  the 
end  of  his  being  by  various  corruptions } 
and  of  his  Fall  from  Innocence  to  fuch  a 
ftateof  fin  and  punifhment,  as  requires  the 
offering  of  facrifices  of  expiation  of  his' 
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guilt,  and  of  deprecation  of  his  punlfh- 
ment ; perpetually  repeated  until  fome 
one  general  full  and  fufEcient  expiation 
(hould  be  finally  made  and  accepted ; alfo 
of  offerings  for  the  ranfom  of  fouls,  and 
of  atonement  for  crimes.  This  Inftitutlon 
made  various  regulations  in  the  animal 
oeconomy,  not  fo  much  from  any  foun- 
dation which  they  had  in  nature,  as  being 
conftant  outward'  pledges  of  inward  obe- 
bience  to,  and  faith  in,  the  divine  regimen. 
One  branch  prefcribed  regulations  and 
diftinftions  refpedfing  food,  deriving  from 
pofitive  inftitution  and  command.  Another 
branch  of  thefe  laws  meant  to  give  ope- 
ration to,  and  to  maintain,  that  exclufiv© 
principle  of  generation,  by  which  this 
race,  chofen  for  fpecial  ends  of  providence, 
were  to  be  kept  feparate  from  the  race  of 
man  in  common.  A third;  branch  con- 
tained the  eftablifhment  of  a fyftem  of 
facrifices  fuited  to  this  theology ; and  of 
ceremonies  attendant  on  this  particular 
ftate  of  the  individual  and  community. 


This  book  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  things,  which  rightly 
underftood,  is  the  mofi:  truely  and  ftriftly 
philofophic  account  which  ever’  has  been 
given,  or  is  at  prefent  any  where  extant. 
The  prefent  enlightened  ftate  of  philo- 
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fophy  can  neither  reprobate  nor  alter  any 
thing  in  it.  It  does  only  confirm  it. 

When  this  book  fpeaks  of  the  origin  of 
the  World,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  knowledge  into  meta^ 
phyficks  ; it  does  not  attempt  to  defcribe 
that  aS  of  the  Creator  which  fuppofes  the 
bringing  of  Nothing  into  Beings  which  Is 
nonfeiife  in  terms,  and  contradicts  what 
it  predicates  ; but  in  the  pureft  light  of 
wifdom,  and  in  the  moft  refined  fenti- 
ments  of  fubllmity,  writes,  God  said, 
LET  IT  be;  and  it  WAS.  This  com- 
prehenfive  expreffion  communicates,  with- 
out prefuming  at  defined  terms,  the  inde- 
fined  prae-exiitence  of  the  supream  first 
CAUSE,  when  matter  did  not  exift  ; and 
alfo  the  commencement  of  the  exiftence 
of  matter  by  the  will,  and  at  the  command 
of  this  FIRST  CAUSE  aSing  by  that  will. 

This  account  of  a vifible  world  does  not 
prefume  to  afcend  above  what  is  feen.  It 
takes  up  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
things  at  that  ftate,  to  which 'philofophic 
analyfis  can,  in  its  highefl:  range  attain. 
It  divides  its  account  into  the  four  clalies 
of  exiftence,  the  origin  of  the  planetary 
and  terreftrial  fyftem ; the  origin  of  animal 
life;  and  the  origin  of  man.  This  is 
K 2 fuppofed 
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fuppofed  to  proceed  by  fix  diftinft  periods? 
called  metaphorically  Dales  (for  they  caa- 
not  actually  be  defcribed  as  fuch  before 
that  flate  of  things  exifted,  which  divides 
time  Into  night  and  day).  Thefe  periods 
on  the  whole  are  arranged  rather  to  fuit 
the  claffes  of  creation,  than  the  order  o£ 
time ; yet  under  each  clafs  they  follow 
the  order  of  the  procefs  of  nature,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  order  of  time. 

As  light  or  heat  Is  vifibly  the  firft  ma- 
terial inftrumental  caufe  and  fupport  of 
the  ftate  and  being  of  the  lyftem,  the 
creation  of  light  is  reprefented  as  the  firft 
procefs.  God  fald.  Let  there  be  lights  and 
there  was  light.  This  is  the  jirji  Period. 

Experience  of  exifting  fafts,  the  phl- 
lofophic  inveftigation  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  operation  of  thofe  powers 
on  matter,  confplre  to  * prove,  that  the 
globe  in  Its  original  ftate  was  a moift  lump 
of  mud,  a chaos  in  which  the  terreftri^l 
elements  were  all  in  an  indifcrete  mafs  of 
confufed  matter.  The  Mofalc  account  of 
this  earth  being  brought  Into  its  prefent 
fyftem  of  being  commences  from  this 
ftate  : The  earth  was  without  form,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters^  and  directed  tlie  efiefts  of 

light 
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light  Qr  heat  to  operate  upon  It.  Thelirft 
efFe£l:  or  procefs  of  this  operation,  which 
is  reprefented  as  the  fecond  period  of  cre- 
ation, is  the  fep'arating  of  the  expanJive  * 
liquid,  the  unfixing  the  elaftic  fluid,  the 
air  (the  caufe  and  food  of  all  life),  from 
the  waters  which  ftill  covered  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  ; and  God  fald^  let  there 
he  expanjion  in  the  midji  of  the  waters^  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters  ; 
here  comes  in  concurrent  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  the  procefs  of  nature;  the  firft 
procefs  of  the  third  clafs,  that  is,  the 
produftion  of  aquatic  animal  life  : And  the 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly.  That 
this  globe  was  once  in  this  ftate,  an  uni^ 
verfal  habitation  for  aquatic  life^  appears 
from  the  ftill  vifible  traces  and  confe- 
quences  of  this  ftate.  The  ftiells,  the 
Ikeletons,  and  other  exuviae  of  animals,  of 
aquatic  life,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  in  the  deepeft  vallies,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  higheft  mountains,  even  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  That  they  ftiould  be 
fo  found  every  where,  and  more  efpecially 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  is  fo  far  from 
extraordinary,  that  it  Is  a natural  coneq^s 
mitant  circumftance  of  this  ftate. 

* Liquldum  Coclum.  Ovid. 
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That  xh&prmciples  of  yegetatiye  life  exifted 
before  the  earth  was  redhced  to  that  form 
which  made  it  a proper  nidus  for  the. 
vegetables  themfelyes  coming  into  Uft, 
direflly  faid  and  that  the  fame  cafe 
took  place  with  refpe(Sl  to  animal  life,  may- 
fairly  be  deduced  from  the  vyhole  tenor  of 
the  account ; namely,  that  the  plaftick 
fond  of  their  corporal  mechanifm  was  in 
like  manner  prepared  before  it  was  raifeid 
like  man  out  of  the  dyft  of  the  earth. 

That  the  conftant  operation  and  un- 
ceafing  effect  of  light  and  heat  produces  a 
continually  encreafing  exhalation  and  ex« 
hccation  of  this  globe,  fo  that  the  terref- 
trial  parts  of  this  gldbe . perpetually  gain 
upon  the  aqueous,  has  been  proved  by 
the  greateft  philofophers ; I need  not  men- 
tion Sir  Ifaac  Newtoii  at  the  head  of  thefe. 
That  internal  inflammations  andexplofions 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are,  and  have 
been  at  all  times,  for:  myriads  of  ages 
back,  conftantly  making  alterations  and 
inequalities  on  the  furface  of  it,  is  equally 
true;  ayd'  faft,  feen  hi  the  effedl.  Thefe 
fecondary  caufes  operating  inftrumentally 
as  the  aft  pf  the  Creator,  would  form  this 

f Gfinens,  chspo  II.  v«  5v 
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third  period  of  the  Genefis,  and  throw 
the  earth  into  fuch  form,  that  the  waters 
would  be  gathered  together  into  one  place^ 
and  the  dryland  would  appear.  The  mo^ 
ment  that  the  dry-land  was  thus  become 
a nidus  for  the  vegetative  life;  The  plants 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  the  fond  of 
whofe  exiftence  had  been  before  prepared 
and  made,  would  now  vegetate,  and  the 
earth  would  of  courfe  bring  forthi  grafs 
and  herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  fruit-tree, 
and  every  tree  of  the  field,  which  is  re- 
prefented  as  the  third  period.  Under  this 
ftate  of  the  globe,  the  fecond  and  third 
procefs  of  the  third  clafs  would  in  the 
courfe  of  nature  and  the  order  of  time, 
come  into  concurrent  eifeft  ; that  is,  the 
fowls  that  fwim  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
feas  that  fly  in  the  air,  and  live  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;  every  living' thing 
its  kind^  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and 
the  beaft  of  the  earth,  would  be  brought 
forth  to  a life  prepared  for  them,  from  a 
nidus  which  the  Creator  had  animated. 
This  is  reprefented  as  the  fifth  period. 

The  giving  lyftem  to  the  fecond  clafs 
of  the  God’s  work  comes  forward  in  this 
apologue^  not  as  a narrative  in  the  order 

* Genefis,  chap,  II.  ver.  r, 
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of  time,  but  as  the  fourth  period  ac- 
cording to  the  general  claffing  of  the 
parts  of  creation.  This  period  does  not 
feem  to  reprefent  the  creation  of  the  plane- 
tary fyftem,  but  as  defcribing  the  effeft  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  by 
which  day  and  night  were  divided,  by  which 
the  greater  light  ruled  the  day,  and  the  lefler 
light  ruled  the  night  ; by  which  the  lights 
in  the  firmament  became  figns  to  days, 
months,  and  years,  and  the  variety  of 
feafons,  and  by  which  they  were  produced, 

When  the  whole  fyftem,  thus  far  per- 
fedled,  \yas  prepared  for  man,  Gpd  formed 
man  of  the  duf  of  the  ground^  and  breathed 
into  his  noJiriJs  the  breath  of  Hfe^  by  which 
he  became  a living  foul^  after  God's  own, 
image.  This  is  the  fixih  and  lajl  period 
of  the  creation,  A feventh  period  is  that 
in  which  God  is  faid  to  have  refted  fron^ 
his  work,  and  which  period  he  is  repre- 
fented  as  having  therefore  blefled  and 
fanftified.  The  account  of  the  fanc- 
tifying  the  feventh  day  as  a fabbath,  can? 
not  be  meant  as  a narrative  of  faft,  which 
mfpired  truth  relates  as  hiflory^  becaufe  it 
is  contradifted  by  a different  faft  in  a difr 
ferent  ^ reafon  given  from  the  fame  au-^ 

thority 

* In  this  day,  thou  (halt  do  no  work  ; that  thy  roan 

&c.  may  re|l  as  well  as  thou.  Remember  thaj 
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thority,  for  God’s  fanftlfyingth^*  fabbath, 
or  feventh  day  It  is  an  application  of 
the  apologue  in  this  part,  as  it  is  made 
to  apply  in  every  other  part,  to  the  theo* 
cratic  inftitution  of  the  Ifraelites. 

When  thefe  days  are  underftood  to  be 
periods^  and  not  days^  as  they  are  vulgarly 
conceived  and  tranflated ; when  underftood 
to  be  clafled  rather  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  general  lyftem,  than  placed  hiftorically 
in  the  order  of  time  ; the  Antiquary  will 
find  this  Mofaic  account  of  the  Genefis  of 
the  world  confirmed  by  the  fafts  and  phse- 
nomena  which  exift  in  every  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  Nor  is 
tnis  truly  philofophic  account  involved  in 
any  fuch  childilh,  filly,  ignorant  notion  as 
the  giving  fo  ftiort  a fpace  of  time  to  the 
exiftence  of  this  globe,  as  it  rnuft  be  con- 
fined to,  if  it  literally  began  not  more 
than  a week  before  that  period  whereat 
our  accounts  or  hiftory  of  man  commence. 
The  author  of  this  book  never  meant, 
and  does  not  here  or  elfe where  give  any 
fuch  Idea : The  fpirit  of  wifdom  and  truth 
which  direfted  this  account  is  raifed  above 

thou  waft  a fervant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  ; therefon  the  Lord 
jcommanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day, 

* Deut,  chap,  v,  v.  14. 
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all  fuch  vulgar  unpl';^ilofophIc  ftufF.  This 
earth,  and  this  fyftem  of  the  heavens,  may 
have  exifted  and  been  going  on,  in  the 
procefs  of  the  operations  and  laws  of  na- 
ture (called  here  the  a£ts  of  creation)  for 
myriads  of  ages,  which  the  Mofalc  accounts 
divided  info  iix  periods.  To  this  account 
the  internal  ftruflure  of  the  earth  itfelf 
bears  incontrovertible  evidence.  I do 
ftrangely  mifiake  all  reafoning,  and  all  fcale 
of  ideas,  if  this  reference  to  the  ftate  of 
this  earth,  and  of  this  lyftem  fo  explained, 
is  not  the  beft  commentary  to  the  Mofaic 
Genefis  : and  if  the  fublime  idea  of  it  will 
not  be  the  more  elevated,  and  the  divine 
philofophic  truth  of  it  the  more  demon-^ 
ftrably  confirmed  thereby. 

If  the  Antiquary  fhould  be  allowed  to 
proceed  in  this  line  of  explanation  of  the 
Mofaic  antidiluvian  hiftory,  as  ari  apologue  \ 
he  would  certainly  find  that  the  fecond  and 
third  chapters  of  this  book  mean  to  de- 
fcribe  the  two  ftates  in  which  man  hath 
lived  upon  this  earth,  concurrent  with  the 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  his  depravation 
and  corruption,  and  the  attendant  punifh- 
ment  thereof,  all  accommodated  in  the 
moral  of  the  Mythos  to  the  Jewifh  infti- 
tutlon.  He  is  firft  reprefented  in  his 
fyivan  ftate,  which  is  reprefented  as  a ftate 
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of  perfeftiori  and  innocence,  living  In  the 
garden  of  the  world,  on  the  fpontaneons 
fruits  and  herbs  of  it,  which  were  given 
to  him  for  food.  The  mode  of  his  life  is 
reprefented  as  regulated  by  fome  pofitive 
comrnands  of  God  refpeding  the  diftinc- 
tlons  of  this  food.  There  was  one  tree, 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evily.  the 
fruit  of  which  he  was  forbidden  to  tafte. 

This  is  a mythic  tree  (a  ^ fymbol  not  un- 
known to  the  Egyptians)  reprefen  ting  in 
the  luxuriancy  of  its  branches,  the  wild- 
nefs  of  mens  opinion  ; and  by  its  tempt- 
ing but  poifonous  fruit,  the  mlfchlevous 
effefts  of  being  feduced  by  the  vanity  of 
felfe  learning,  to  become  wife  above  the 
ftation  prepared  for  us. 

His  quitting  this  ftate  in  which  he  was 
originally  placed,  his  growing  .too  wife, 
in  his  own  conceit,  for  fach  a confined 
fituatlon^  his  being  tempted  to  views  of  a 
more  enlarged  fyftem  by  a more  expanded 
Icope  of  his  capacity  ; his  fubftituting  the 
artificial  fyftem  of  the  land-worker,  and 
fpoiling  a good  world,  as  the  Indians  ot 
America  delcribe  the  clearing  it  to  be  ; his 
becoming  a member  of  foclety  ; the  fub- 


* Vide  Nordcn,  plate  LVIIL 
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jeci- creature  of  govornment ; is  finely  re^ 
prefented  as  his  eating  of  this  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil : and 
the  latter  ftate,  that  of  the  land- worker, 
is  reprefented  as  under  a curfe,  and  is* 
made  the  punlfhment  of  his  difobeying  a 
' pofitive  command.  This  account,  taking 
it  as  a general  claffed  reprefentation,  not 
an  hiftoric  narrative,  is  a true  hiftory  of 
the  ftate  and  progrefs  of  man’s  being  on 
earth,  and  thus  told,  is  with  infinite  ad- 
drefs  made  relevant  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  fpirlt  of  legiflation  in  the  theo- 
cracy. 

When  in  the  courfe  of  this  mythic 
hiftory,  this  fecond  ftate  of  man  is  de- 
fcrlbed,  as  his  having  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  on  evil  only  ; of  the  wickednefs  of 
man  being  continually  great,  and  againft 
the  order  and  fpirit  of  God’s  government : 
how  is  all  this  corruption  accounted  for  ? 
It  is  ftated  as  arifing  from  a fuppofed  crime 
committed  againft  a pofitive  regulation  re- 
fpefting  marriage,  relevant  to  a like  regu- 
lation of  the  inftitution  of  the  theocracy, 
by  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  were  for- 
bidden to  intermarry  with  the  daughters 
of  men  out  of  their  own  nation.  This 
crime,  an  artificial  one,  made  Jo  only  by 
injitution^  which  inftitution  did  not  exift 

at 
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at  that  time,  is  reprelented  as  the  caufe 
pf  all  the  evil,  as  the  thing  in  the  then 
race  of  men  which  God  reprobated,  which 
grieved  him  at  his  heart,  on  which  it  re- 
pented him  that  he  had  made  man,  and 
on  which  he  refolved  to  deftroy  him  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  crime  did 
not  only  not  exift  at  that  time,  but  as  far 
as  the  account  in  this  book  goes,  the  a£t 
could  not  exift  ; as  there  was  at  that  time 
no  fuch  reparation  of  the  human  being  as 
that  of  the  fons  of  God  and  the  daughters 
of  men,  either  made,  or  fuppofed  to  take 
place  : The  Antiquary  therefore  will  not 
iuppofe  that  this  is  meant  to  be  ftated  as 
a narrative  of  a fail: ; but  as  the  mythos  of 
the  apologue  out  of  which  the  moral  was 
,to  arife  and  apply  : As  the  prefent  ft'ate  of 
the  world  is  reprefented  as  having  by  re- 
novation arifen  from  the  deftru£l:ion  of  a 
former  one,  deftroyed  by  an  univerfal 
deluge  brought  on  as  a judgement  upon  a 
former  race  of  men  in  confequence  of  their 
crimes,  and  total  corruption  ; the  leading 
caufe  of  that  corruption,  and  the  fpe- 
cifick  crime  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
puniftied  with  fuch  exemplary  feverity 
of  Divine  Juftice,  is  that  fpecifck  afl:  of 
marrying  the  daughters  of  ft  rangers  con- 
trary to  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  a fun- 
damental law  of  the  ftate,  the  commlffion 
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of  which  would  diflblve  and  totally  break 
up  the  exclufive  eftabllfliment  of  the  com- 
munity chofen,  feleded  and  fet  apart  from 
the  reft  of  human  race. 

The  confidering  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  world  as  fuffering  the  execution  of 
a puniftiment  inflidled  by  the  Divine 
Judgement  for  the  commiffion  of  a crime 
which  totally  counterafted  and  perverted 
the  original  ftate  of  it,  a ftate  originally 
happy,  is  not  only  an  example  holden 
forth  of  'God’s  Juftice  afting  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence,  but  is,  to  the 
faithful  under  this  inftitution  of  the 
theocracy,  the  plaineft  and  moft  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  Origin  of  Evil  both 
natural  and  moral,  that  is  any  where  ex- 
tant, without  being  perplexed  and  involved 
in  any  of  thofe  metaphyfical  difficulties 
which  every  philofophic  account  conftantly 
leads  to. 

In  like  manner  the  underftanding  that 
prohibition  which,  after  the  Fall  of  man, 
was  given  againft  his  eating  of  the  Tree  of 
Life,  as  a veiled  mythic  part  of  his  apo- 
logue ; not  as  if  it  was  adually  fuppoledy 
that  the  accretion  of  any  matter,  efpe- 
cially  of  divifible  matter,  taken  and  fe^- 
creted  as  food,  could Ja^  immor- 
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tality  to  the  immaterial  indivifible  part  of 
maa,  to  the  living  foul  which  was  after 
God’s  image  ; not  only  relieves  the  account 
from  hlftorical  and  natural  difficulties,  but 
gives,  in  the  precife  line  of  analogy  to  the 
whole,  the  beft  commentary  to  it.  A 
2" ree  here,  as  in  the  former  cafe  of  the  'Tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil^  is  a 
fymbol  of  man’s  knowledge  branching  by 
various  deductions  and  producing  fruit, 
and  may  fairly  be  fnppofed  to  mean  here 
the  knowledge  or  doCtrine  of  immortality, 
of  life  in  a future  ftate,  the  belief  of  which 
expreffiy  counteracts  the  principles,  the  doc- 
trine, and  fpirit  of  an  inftitution  of  a theo- 
cracy, where  all  rewards  and  punilhments, 
to  the  reftoration,  protection,  and  eftabliffi- 
ment  of  right,  were  under  an  extraordinary 
providence  confined  within  the  verge  of  the 
prefen t itate,  and  prefen t life.  All  thefe 
metaphyfical  difquifitions  therefore  into 
the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the 
foul,  all  thofe  branchings  of.  reafoning 
which  produced  the  fruit  of  a belief  of  a 
future  life,  and,  of  a future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhmentSj  were  to  be  moft 
ftriCtly  guarded  againft,  the  mind  was  pro- 
hibited from  taftiiig  this  Tree  of  Life, 

Thefe  Inftances  of  crimes  and  puniffi- 
ments,  taken  as  the  narratives  of  actually 
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cxifting  fa<3:s ; . thefe  defcriptions  of  the 
ftate  of  man  ; thefe  prohibitions  litterally 
underftood,  are  furrounded  with  innu- 
merable and  inextricable  difficulties  both 
as  to  the  fadls,  the  philofophic  doftrines, 
and  the  general  grounds  of  morality  and 
juftice.  But  taken  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  antidiluvian  hiftory,  as  parts 
of  an  apologue  explained  as  above,  the 
whole  gives  a real  pidlure  of  the  general 
progrefs  of  the  ftate  of  man  ; of  his  par- 
ticular ftate  under  the  inftitution  of  the 
theocracy ; and  is  made  lelavent  to  the 
whole  code  of  laws,  to  which  this  book 
is  a preface* 

I fhall  here  clofe  my  review  of  ancient 
hiftory  ; and  of  the  duty  of  the  Antiquary 
as  its  commentator  ; with  the  examples  as 
above,  taken  from  divine  and  prophane 
hiftory,  which  I think  prove,  that  thefe 
hlftories  will  be  beft  underftood  when  on 
one  hand  all  idea  of  fa6l  Is  not  excluded 
from  what  may  be  told  In  fable ; and  on 
the  other,  when  that  which  is  plainly 
written  as  muthosy  giving  a general  repre- 
fentation,  not  a particular  narrative,  is  not 
tak^n  as  a ftate,  or  matter  of  fa£l.  Tamen 
nonnuUi  ijity  Tite^  (fayeth  Cicero)  im^ 

ferite  qui  in  iflo  opufcuky  non  ut  a poeta^fed 
ut  d tejicy  veritaiem  exlgant  The  ad- 

* Cicero  de  legibusj  lib.  I.  ^ i. 
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ducing  thefe  two  particular' iiiftances^  gives 
(in  example)  explanation  and  proof,  that 
although  * many  things  in  the  manner 
on  the  face  of  the  Muthos  may  appear  fic- 
titious and  iiiipoffible;  yet  when  read  aright 
by  thofe  -f  who  underjland  a proverb^  and 
‘‘  the  interpretation  thereof^  who  difcern  the 
words  of  the  wife  and  their  dark  fay  ingsf 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  generalTruths 
which  lead  to  real  and  effective  ktiowledge. 

It  is  arrant  nonfenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  a 
voyage  of  fuch  importance  as  tlie  Argo- 
n antic  expedition  is  reprefented  to  be,' 
Ihould  have  been  undertaken  as  a mere 
piratical  enterprize  to  fteal  a Fleece  how- 
ever precious  ; but  when  it  is  underftood 
in  the  interpretation  as  an  expedition  formed 
by  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  firft  heroes 
of  their  country  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
engaged,  againft  a commercial  eftablifh- 
ment  and  colony  of  the  Phcenicians  or 
Egyptians,  in  order  to  obtain  pofl'eflion  of 
that  importatit  trade  of  the  Euxlne  ; then 
there  appears  meaning,  good  fenfe,  and 
political  wifdom  in  that  part  of  the  ilqry, 

It  Is  Irnpoflible  that  the  fame  crew,  In 
the  fame  fhip,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 

* ol^v\a.ra,  ra  /Atv 

tro^i'ag,  Strabo,  iib.  i.p.  62, 

' f Proverbs,  chap,  i.  v,  6. 
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fame  voyage,  fliould  ^ penetrate  tip  to  the 
heads  of  the  Danube,  pafs  the  Alps,  carry 
this  (hip  and  their  booty  over  the  portage, 
from  the  vi^aters  of  the  Danube  to  the  ' 
waters  which  run  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  defcending  by  the  navigation  of  thefe 
into  that  Sea;  and  at  the  fame  time  be  faid  + 
to  have  pafled  up  the  Tanais,  then  over 
the  land  to  the  heads  of  the  rivers  which 
interlock  with  this,  and  then  down  thefe 
rivers  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  from  whence 
by  the  weftern  ocean,  and  the  Strelghts 
of  Gades,  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But 
when  this  Fable  is  in  its  interpretation  un- 
derftood,  as  I have  ftated  it,  to  be  an 
hiftorical  map  of  Commerce^  in  which  the 
courfes . of  thefe  two  routs  were  principal 
channels^  the  whole  becomes  plain  and 
aftual  Information. 

That  X Hercules  fhould  fall  through 
the  fea  to  the  moft  weftern  bounds  of 

Vide  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  177.  et  lib.  vi.  p.  305. 

•J-  ’Aya7rXi^<T06*l«5  dvrhq  rS  Tctvoci%g  woTa/u-S  Iwt  Tocg 
Trrycig  ^ Towoy  nva  rnf  Nat/y  ^»£XjctJ<ray1«^  xaS’  TTctXn 

vroTccixS  T^y  fvffiv  epj^ovlog  slg  ro»  *n>teavoy  xxlccwXivcrat  7rgo$  t>jv 
SaAfitcrcray*  avo  Si  T«y  apruv  ItI  T«y  Svaiv  x&;/x»cr65ya»,  Tsjy  T?* 
ixovfotg  i|  wuvvfjktjv,  xa)  vTkvo-icv  •ysyofAtvag  TotSeifui  li?  ttiv  xaS* 
tfAUg  ^aAacro'ay  ila-vMvo'cci, 

Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  Iv.  c.  iv.  p.  180. 

t Apollodorus  Paryafis,  and  Pherecydes,  quoted  by  Ma- 
crobius  SaturnaU  1.  v,  c.  21.  Alfo  Serviuj,  &c. 
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Eumpe  m 'a  cup  *’:.-That  Abaris  fhould 
make  his  journey  from  the  north  of 'Europe 
to  Magna  Greeia  conveyed  upon  and  guided 
in  his  courfeSjby  an  arrow; That  the  ships 
OF  Alcinous  'f  fliould  be  animated,  and 
moreover  infpired  with  a knowledge  of 
their  courle  ; is  in  the  ouvert  meaning  of 
the  literd  account  incomprehenfible  Ro- 
mance : But  if  the  Antiquary,  pojjejfed  of 
ihe  fa 

That  the  power  6f  the  magnet  to  attrafl 
iron  ; _ 

To  a'ttrafl  and  repell  It  alternately ; 

To  communicate  this  virtue  to  iron  itfelf; 
was  known  to  the  ancients ; fliould  by  an 
induction  and  combination  of  fubfequent 
fragments  of  fafts  as  they  lye  fcattered  in 
the  ruins,  or  veiled,  and  hid  under  the 
myfteries  of  ancient  learning,  fliould  be 
able  to  colleft,  which  I think  may  be  done  ; 
that  its  Polarity  alfo  was  known  to  the 

■“  Jarnbllcu?. 

'I'  FtTTs  /KOI  yccicev  Tt  t«,  'TroXiv  rs* 

' QtppCC  (T£  Tjl  TTi/xTrwJ*  riTVaxOU  iMCti  N>3?f. 

avral  i<7«crt  yo/iuccra.  (x.t’opuv^ 

Kcci  rrocvlct^y  Ircx-crt  nr\ina.c 

Ap^puTTuv’  7^  XcSTfAcc  6cV.o5  s/.'jrtfoua'iyf 

Tlf^i  vdpeX'n  xtKaXv^^Aivcn. 

Hoineri  Odylt.  lib.  vlii. 

TiTvaxofMivsti  lignifies  being  dire^^^ied  as  an  airovt.  ; or  as 
by  an  arrow. 

7^  yi(piXn  Kty.aA.vfA^ByrKi.  The  fight  of  the  heavens  and 
places  ol"  the  ftars  was  not  wanted  by  !hip«,  which  had  this 
'guidance. 
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ancient  navigators,  and  guarded  by  them 
as  a moft  profound  fecret ; as  alfo,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  came  from  the  ^ north, 
and  that  when  the  magnetic  needle  was 
firft  ufed,  it  was  in  the  fliape  of  an  arrow', 
which  it  retains  to  this  day  ; then  thefe 
Fables  will,  in  their  interpretation,  open  to 
us  an  important  fa^  that  will  explain  many 
things  in  the  commercial  hiftory  of  the 
Antients. 

* Where  it  is  called  LoJeJlone,  or  the  Piloijlone, 

Sucio-Gothic  DidV,  of  Ihre, 
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APPENDIX. 
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Analyjii  of  ihe  Elements  of  Speech^  as 
applicable  to  Etymology^  in  ih^  Jtudy  of 
Antiquities^ 

Man  IS  endued  with  a power  of  ex- 
preffing,  or  (if  I may  fo  fay)  taking 
off  copies  of  the  fenfations,  reflexions,  and 
reafoniiigs,  which  refide  and  pafs  in  his 
mind  : and  of  communicating  thefe  to  his 
fellows  by  arbitrary  voCai  founds,  which 
have  no  natural  conne£lion  with,  no  not 
the  moft  diftant  fimilitude  to  things  they 
reprefent.  This  efFeft  of  fpeech  is  fo  uni- 
verfal,  and  feems  fo  natural  in  its  opera- 
tion, that  to  the  unthinking  unphilofophic 
obferver,  the  connexion  betwixt  thought 
and  fpeech  _will  appear  mechanical ; and 
indeed  nature  fo  works  in  us,  that  the 
aft  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the  effeft  produced 
in  the  hearer,  feem  as  though  matters  had 
been  all  thus  arranged  by  nature.  Speech 
is  by  the  Naturalifls  faid  to  be  the  peculiar 
perogative  of  man ; but  I apprehend  that 
this  doftrine  favors  more  of  the  pride  of 
K 3 man^ 
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man,  than  of  the  humble  fpirit  of  phi^ 
lofophy  and  truth.  1 fee,  to  my  own 
coaviclion,  thht  ail  animals,  each  in  their 
Ipecies,  have  the  means  of  communicating 
with  each  other  in  all  the  deo'rees,  and  to 
all  the'  purpofes,  neceffary  to  their  ftate  of 
being,  analogous  to  what  we  call  fpeech. 
* Eeftiae  ipfe  quendam  quafi  modum  lo- 
quendi  inter  fe  habent,  ut  quofdam  rtiotus 
affcduiim  fibi  mutuo  reprefentant. 

I will  not,  in  this  place,  and  at  this 
tlipie,  .e;.nter  into  that  qiiehion.  I cannot, 
however,  but  wifl>,:for  the  fake  of  mercy, 
that  we  thought more  highly  of  the 
V/re,t;ched  brutes  that  have  fallen  under  .our 
power,  than  we  do.  It  we  wo.uld  exercife 
ibmtwhat  lefs  of  tyranny,  and  fomewhat 
more  of  oiir  reafoning  and  morality  to- 
•\v4rds  them,  we  fhould  fee  many  things  in 
them,  that  deferyor  our  pity  \ ^we  fhould 
difcern  in  them  rfi^ny  trait of.  rea’fcning, 
labouring  to  underhand  us,  when  the 
quarrel  betwT^en  the  man  and  beaft  arifes 
from  the  infolent  ignorance  of  cq^n.  -Wc 
ihovUd  receive  perhaps  lome  impreihons  of 
the:  patient-enduring,  noble,  generous, 
pourageous,  and  even  grateful  temper,  in 
them  : and  we  ftiauld  have  the  pleafure  of 
*i  ,Sir  T.  Smith. 

' ’De  rej^a  et  emendara  Lingua;  Grxcx  Pronunciatione  et 
Lioguge  Aiiglicaiias  Scriptioi'.e.  1568. 
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receiving  meritorious  as  well  as  benefickl 
fervices  from  them, 

Various  as  all  the  languages  of  the  world 
may  feem ; and  Infinite  as  the  words  of 
thofe  languages  may  be : yet  are  they  all 
compounded  of*  and  refolveable  Into  a very 
defined  and  frriall  number  of  ads  of  the 
voice. 

The  Inventing  of  charaders  to  exprefs 
the  elements  of  fpeech,  and  render  it  vi- 
fible  to  the  eye,  when  the  analyfis  has  once 
led  to  them,  is  not  a matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty ; but  the  being  able  to  Inftitute  the 
analyfis,  by  which  this  knowledge  was  firft 
elicited  out  of  the  infinity  of  founds,  was 
a real  difficulty,  that  feems,  even  now  it 
is  known,  wonderful,  and  above  the  com- 
mon range  of  human  underftanding. 

I have  heard  of  many  letter’d  and  learn- 
ed men  who  have  reafoned  and  written 
difcourfes  on  this  fubjed;  but  as  It  has  not 
fallen  in  my  way  to  fee  their  books  ; 
nor  to  my  leifure  to  have  read  many 
that  I have  feen  ; nor  to  my  good  fortune 
to  receive  much  fatisfadlon  from  what  I 
have  read  ; I was  led,  in  my  lonely  and 
leifure  hours,  fpent  where  I had  not  accefs 
to  booksj  to  read  nature  on  this  fubjed, 
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by  experiments  on  the  articulation  of  thfe 
voice,  plotted  and  fet  dovvm  at  the  time. 
What  therefore,  when  I was  in  America, 
I did  attempt  to  do  for  my  own  ufe  on  my 
own  ground  (endeavouring  to  fettle  fome 
etymon  of  the  Indian  words)  I will  now 
Venture  upon  revifal  to  communicate  to 
the  public.  As  I do  not  fet  myfelf  up  for, 
nor  aim  at  the  cbaradler  of  a fchoiar,  I 
can  have  no  vanity  in  this.  1 riique  the 
being  thought  prefumptuous ; but  as  I 
think  my  mode  of  analyfis  may  chance  to 
lead  to  fomething  better,  I will  rifque  this. 
That  the  reader,  however,  may  not  enter- 
tain a prejudice  that  all  which  I attempted 
was  mere  empiricifm  without  fome  foun- 
dation in  nature,  or  condufted  without 
any  reference  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  phi- 
losophy, I will  beg  to  commence  my 
analysis  by  the  account  which  Plato  gives 
(in  his  Dialogue  Phllebus)  of  the  fuppofed 
analyfis  by  which  Theuth  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  fpeech  when 
he  is'  faid  to  have  invented  elementary 
letters.  — Whether  the  invention  of 
writing  by  elementary  letters  derived 
immediately  from  feme  god,  or  whether 
mediately  through  fonne  divine  in- 
’ “ fpired  perfon,  as  Theuth  is  amongft 
the  Egyptians  faid  to  be  ; the  folio w- 
ing  fe"em  to  be  the  human  means  ufed. 

He 
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He  firft  applied  his  mind  to  the  infinity 
“ of  vocal  founds,  in  the  complex  mul* 
“ titudes.  He  then  began  to  diftinguifh 
thefe  into  fimple  vocals  and  articulations 
‘‘  of  found.  He  found  thefe  to  be  con- 
“ rained  in  a definite  number.  He  next 
entered  into  a further  diftinftion  of 
“ thefe,  into  linvocal  and  inarticulate. 
‘‘  And  then  when  by  his  modecof  refo- 
lution  thus  conduced,  through  the  Vo- 
‘‘‘  cales  and  articulate,  the  unvocal  and 
inarticulate,  and  the  mixt  or  interme- 
diate,  he  arrived  at  thofe  ultimate  founds 
and  articulations  which  could  be  no 
further  divided^,  he  not  only  perceived 
that  they  were  definite  in  their  genus 
and  fpecies,  but  in  their  number.  He  de- 
fined  the  number  of  each,  and  called 
thefe  or  elements,  and  invented 

“ appofite  rpdfjii^xroi  figns  or  charaders  to 
‘‘  exprefs  them.  Out  of  this  he  formed 
the  art  of  writing 

As  I bav€  given  above  a free  inferpretiition  of  this 
paifage,  I here  infert  the  original.  ’Eveion  (pufrii  tlvei^ot 
Kur(ic»or,arBVf  tt  T£  ©£cj,  te  Ssro?  aVSfonro?,  wj  Xoyo?,  h 
Atyt^Trly,  ©gfO  Tiy«  tStov  ymerSaj  Xfyw.,  o?  rd 

i»  ta  x^tipu  KxlxvoriO't*  ov'X^  £»  ovia,  oiwd  xjdKiy  fTipx 

(fia;y»J5  fAv  «,  (^Goy/aj  fjLtloi^ovlu  Thvoi, ; pGjacy  Yb  T»y*  xa»  tiru* 
iTvai*  'leWov  ypx(A.IAclTuv  tm  yt/v  XsyifAtia  £^avx 

t/aTv*  To  [/.tld  t5to  rot  rt  d^Qoyfx  oi^uia  i»oj 

•xartf.  ^ 7oi  ^ft.))£v1a  Jcj  ta  jxexa,  xoicit  tov  aurov  Tgo9roy*  tu^  aurut 

dpi^^v  X*€ci>v,  ty»  T«  ivetfw  ^VfATCxffi  i7rovo^«(/«, 

^vci’»x»j>  Tip^viiy  iTTiiffiiylaw©  nspoauT:m» 

According 
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According  to  this  mode  (Kocj^  xov 
tpoTTcu)  I began  by  confidering  the  flow  of 
the  air  as  it  comes  from  the  lungs,  and 
puVfued  the  progrefs  of  it  as  it  pafled  by 
the  organs  of  fpeech  and  was  there  formed 
into  mtmations  and  articulations  of  voice. 
The  flrft  pafs  whereat  the  found  is  arti- 
culated, fo  as  . to  form  an  elemeiTt  of  fpeech, 
is  at  the  glottis  and  roots  of  the  tongue. 
There  the  founds  G and  K,  and  thcfe  two, 
only,  are  formed  ; G by  giving  a check 
to  the  air,  and- then  letting  it  pafs  with  a 
gradual  accelerated  motion  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  glottis  ; and  K by  a like  check 
of  the  air,  but  then  letting  it  pafs  promptly 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  glottis  along 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  To  give  by  a 

falpable  image  fome  diflinft  idea  of  what 
here  mean.,  I will  fuppofe  a flowing 
water  fuddenly  ftopt  by  fome  fluice,  and 
then  by  a drawing  door  let  to  flow  again, 
which  makes  the  firfl:  cafe.  A like  flowing 
ftream  in  like  manner  ftopt  fuddenly  by  a 
fluice,  which,  with  a falling  gate,  lets 
the  water  flow  all  at  once,  forma  the  fe-« 
cond  cafe. 

There  is  yet  another  aftion  of  the  glottis, 
which  articulates  in  a more  open  or  liquid 
manner,  and  forms  w^hat  1 wwild  call,  in 
diftinftion  to  the  clofe  g,  an  open  G or  Y ; 
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of  which  the  following  are  Inftances  and 
fel^planatlons  at  the  fame  time.  Gate  2i 
Yate.  Eight  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  It, 
Eiyht  as  the  EngTifh  pronounce  ,it‘.  Dag 
Germ.  Day  Engl.  Wag  Germ.  Way  Engl. 
Inftaaces.  of  the  ufe.of  this  diftinftiou  he- 
tw’-eeh  the  clofe  g apd  the  open  oty,  will 
occur  repeatedly  ih  etymplogy. 

Thi^  mode  of ’aifalyfing  require^ perfeA 
liberation  from  alf  "prejudged  fyftem,  alrd 
more  quiet  patrence,  than  ' many,  who 
think  they  know  me,  will  give  me  credit 
for.  mention  this  hecaufe  l would  riot 
have  them  tfuft  'me;  let  thofe  who  think 
thefe ' ftudies  tvorrh  "their  while^  try  the 
experiments  themfelves;  ' h 

- The  next  p^fs  which  the  current  of  air 
has  to  go  through,,  is  by  the  middle  of  the 
tongue.  .The  air  flowing  overtire  tongue 
approached  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  while 
the  point  makes  a fibilition,  produces  the 
articulated  found.  S : The  found  flov^  ing 
in  the  fame  manner  while  the  point  of  the 
tongue  makes  a rougher  .vibration  and 
/Irikes  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  articnlafrs 
R.  The  tongue  approached  to  and  in  rOii- 
tadl  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  'as  the 
air  is  coming  forward  towards  it,  fo  as  to 
Jet  the  found  articulated  pals  on  each  fioe 
- of 


of  the  middle  of  tlie  tongue,  produces 
L.  Thefe  three  are  the-  only  articulations 
which  the  tongue  in  this  pals  of  the  found 
can  make,/  . - - 

The  next  pafs  at  which  the  air  is  fprmed 
into  articulated  found,  is,  as  it  goes  forth 
between  the  end  of  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth  or  gums.  Here  again  the  air  being 
checked  by  the  applicatipii  .of  the  tongue 
to  the  teeth  or  gums,  and  then  by  a fud^ 
den  ftroke  of  feparatipn  being  let  to  pafs 
.forth  articulated,  forms  the  two  elements 
D and  T ; the  firff:  by  an  application  of 
the  tongue  laid  broad  to,  the  fecpnd  by  a 
more  pointed  application  and  ftroke.,  at 
reparation. 

As  the  air  at  its  laft  pafs  goes  forth  by 
the  lips,  thefe  organs  give.it  two  articulated 
founds,  which  form  the  two  elements  B 
and  P.  Here,  as  before,  the  air  is  checked 
by  a clofing  of  the  ftps,  and  particularly 
preffing  the  nib  of  the  upper  Jip  againft 
the  under,  fo  as  by  a ftroke  at  the  repa- 
ration to  let  the  air  pafs.  articulated  into 
B and  P ; ,:tbe  .firft  by  a parallel  equal 
opening,  the  feconcl  by  a more  angular  or 
pointed  openipg. 

There  remain  ftill  two  other  elementary 
founds  of  voice,  wliich  can  not  properly 

be 
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be  fald  to  pafs  out  at  the  mouth,  for  they 
are  articulated  and  founded,  the  firft  with 
lips  adlually  (hut^  and  the  fecond  clearly 
in  and  through  the  nofe.  In  founding  M, 
the  air  is  ftopt  abfolutely  by  the  {hutting 
of  the  lips,  and  is  returned  up  into  the 
nofe.  In  articulating  N,  the  lips  are  not 
aftually  clofed,  but  the  air  articulated  into 
found  is  returned  back  through  the  nofe. 
The  firft  two  may  be  called 
guttural,  or  rather  for  diftinc- 
tion  fake,  as  will  be  feen  pre- 

2 fently,  I fhould  wifh  to  call 

them  glottal  G.  K, 

becaufe  I fpeak  of  the  guttural 
catch  befides 

2 The  three  next  lingual  — S.  R. 

2 The  two  next  dental  — D.  T. 

2 The  two  next  labial  — B.  P. 

2 The  two  next  nafal^  M.  N. 

II  articulated  founds. 

Not  any  one  of  thefe  elements  can  be 
pronounced  without  fome  oral  intonation 
annexed  to  the  articulation.  Each  can  be 
pronounced  with  five  different  fuch  oral 
founds  annexed,  but  with  five  only  and 
no  more  ; all  equally  can  have  five  oral 
founds  annexed,  but  they  are  j^et  the  fame 
five  orals  annexed  in  the  fame  manner. 
Thefe  oral  elements  can  be  founded  as 

parts 
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parts  of  fpeech  when  feparated  from  what 
I call  the  articulated  elementary  founds* 
The  others,  without  an  annexion  of  fome 
of  thefe  orals  are  not  founds,  but  rather 
the  articulated  vehicles  of  founds.  Ana- 
lyfis  then  leads  to  experiments  made  of 
the  voice  as  to  thefe  orals,  feparately  by 
themfelves,  and  conjundly  with  all  the 
articulations  ; and  the  refult  is  that  there 
are  but  five  ultimately  diftincl  intonations 
of  voice  in  fpeach.  A ^ pronounced  in 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  by  an  elevation 
of  the  roof  and  an  angular  elevation  of 
the  upper  lip  ; U by  a lowering  fomewhat 
of  the  under  jaw,  and  an  angular  projedion 
of  the  under  lip' : E by  a parallel  opening 
of  the  mouth  and  curvlllneal  contraction 
of  the  under  lip.  O by  an  oval  or  circular 
‘opening  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  and  I by 
a fimple  perpendicular  ftroke  of  the  jaws 
in  the  enunciation  of  it. 

Thefe  Jixteen  elements  cf  fpeech  are  all 
into  which  vocal  found  can  be  ultimately 
refolved  ; and  more  are  not  neceflary  nor 
are  found  as  ultimate  elements  in  any 
language;  the  five  Nation-Indians  of  North 
America  do  in  no  cafe  ufe  the  lips  in  fpeak- 
ing.  There  cannot  be  therefore,  nor  are 
any  labials  in  that  language. 

* Vide  Plate  D in  Appendix,  No  II. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  hidivifible  elements  neither  am 
nor  can  be  pronounced  differently  (what- 
ever charafters  they  may  bear  . which  dif- 
guifes  them)  from  the  ultimate  elementary 
articulated  found  into  which  the  found  of 
all  languages  may  be  refolved. 

All  are,  however,  by  different  languages, 
and  by  the  fame  language  fpoken  under 
different  climates ; varioufly  furcharged, 
either  by  a guttural  catch  of  the  voice^  as 
they  pafs  the  glottis ; or  by  various  a [pi- 
rations  as  they  pafs  off  after  their  articu- 
lation ; or  (as  in  the  fpecial  cafe  of  M and 
N)  are  followed  by  a rebound  of  found, 
the  confequence  of  the  form  which  the 

organs  had  taken  in  articulating  them. 

* 

Sir  T.  Smyth  fays,  that  each  nation  or 
race  of  people  hath  each  its  peculiar  founds, 
which  each  reciprocally  cannot  pronounce 
exaSily.  And  that  therefore  there  fhoul4 
be  different  letters  to  reprefent  thefe  founds. 
If  by  letters  he  here  meant  chara(3;ers,  tli^ 
conclufion  is  fairly  drawn;  but  unlefs  he 
fir  ft  proves  that  thefe  differing  founds  arc 
ultimate  indivifible  elements,  they  do  not 
require  different  elementary  letters.  Upon 
examination  (as  will  be  feen  hereafter) 
they  wdll  all  prove  to  be  the  fame  ele- 
mentary founds  which  all  men  ufe^  but 
' ' ' fur-: 
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furcharged  with  a guttural  catch  Of  nn 
afpiration,  or  other  mingled  adjunft  which 
can  be  divided  from  them.  Now  thefe 
peculiar  enunciations  of  the  elements  of 
Ipeech  furcharged  with  thefe  ^ adjunft  or 
mixed  compounds,  arife  from  different 
forms  and  textures  of  the  organs  of  fpeech, 
and  thefe  forms  or  textures  arife  from  dif- 
ferent habits  of  life,  or  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent climates.  Thefe  guttural  catches^ 
or  hanging  of  the  voice  about  the  glotitis, 
thefe  afpirations  furcharged  upon,  or 
mudyly  mixt  with  the  elementary  founds, 
are  chiefly  found  in  early  barbarous  times, 
and  in  northern  climates,  and  many  of 
them  by  degrees  wear  out  of  ufe. 

In  the  glottals,  being  guttural,  this 
catch  of  the  voice  became  what  was  pro- 
perly called  the  Dtgamma^  as  having  by 
the  catch  or  hanging  of  the  voice  the 
effeft,  in  pronunciation,  of  a double  G or 

K.  In  the  linguals  this  furcharge  in  dif- 
ferent nations  always  proceeded  the  R : 
Added  a hoarfe  furcharge,  a thick  breath- 
ing rather  than  a found  to  S : and  doubled 

L,  with  a hoarfenefs  coming  betwixt 
(fomething  like  but  not  F.)  which  no 
people,  that  I know,  can  pronounce  but  the 
Welch,  as  they  do  when  they  pronunce 

u 
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The  dentals  are  in  like  manner  Tomc« 
times  fur- charged  with  this  hoarfe  afpi- 
ration,  fometimes  with  a kind  of  muddy 
diflolvent  in  the  various  pronunciations  of 
Dh  and  Th.  The  Englilh  pronunciation 
exprefles  this,  which  1 do  not  know  to 
defcribe,  but  have  given  examples  of  in 
pages  165  and  166. 

The  labials  are  alfo  liable  to  the  fame^ 
as  in  the  inftances  of  B and  Vaw  or  ev  ^ 
and  P or  Phi,  Fi,  or  iph  and  ef. 

As  the  lips  are  clofe  fhut  at  the  articu« 
lating  and  pronouncing  M ; when  they 
open,  after  if  it  is  enounced,  they  feem  to 
give  and  add  to  it  the  rebound  of  B or  P 
mute,  and  thus  we  Englifh  in  many  cafes 
pronounce  it,  as  thumb  and  comb  ; as 
fwamp,  from  the  old  word  fwamm  ; where, 
as  lin  e in  his  preface  to  his  Di£lionary 
fays,  P additur  a fine. 

The  lound  of  N,  in  pronunciation,  can 
fcarce  go  off  with  a rebound  of  the  voice 
in  a ton  Ibmething  like  to  g or  k adjunct  ; 
the  F rench  pronunciation  hath  this  very 
ftrong. 

The  ancient  Hellenics  had  not  originally 
many  of  thefe  furcharged  adjunds  in  their 
L euunci- 
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enunciation,  and  ufed  but  one  borrowed 
charailer  to  exprefs  them  ’all,  the  cha- 
rafter,  F,  f,  the  ^olic  dl-gamma.  It 
partook  of  H,  F,  V,  G,  J,  Y and  our  W 
founded  ou^  juft  as  the  furcharge,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  cafe,  happened  to  be 
initial  or  final;  mixt  with  and  adjunft 
to  confonants ; or  inferted  between  two 
vowels. 

Dlonyfius  Hallcarnaflus  ^ mentions  not 
only  the  form  but  the  power  of  the  di- 
gamma^  which  he  fays  was  a'  charafter 
refembling  the  double  fr],  gamma,  as  f; 
and  had  a found  when  prefixed  to  a vowel 
beginning  a word,  fomething  like  ou : He 
then  gives  an  example  or  two.  Speak- 
ing of  the  low  fwampy  places  which 
the  Aborigines  in  Italy  affigned  to  the 
Pelafgoi  upon  a treaty  with  them,  he  fays 
thofe  places  had  rd  itoxxd  which, 

according  to  the  ancient  pronunciation, 
were  called  ^sXia,  Wallia,  Felia,  or  Velia, 
or  Vallies  : Thus  oTxog,  written  was 

pronounced  Vicos,  or  Wicos,  thehadix  is 
Wlc. 

* SvvJj&E?  yap  VI V roTy  Jj  ra  woXXa, 

ov&ixciluVy  Q'lroffuv  aioip^cii  a-vro  <pwyisvlav  eyf/tlo  TWf  ou  cruX- 
XaCvjv  E^^  ypa(pofxstr)v  rSro  ^ ua-nrio  y^aiJ^AOt,  ^vrlaj?  etJ 

^A^ctt  tTi^vyvv'fA£)/cv  Toliq  ’srXxyixii;  feXevvj.  fxva^ 

^ -zroXXcc  TotauTa. 

Lib.  L Antiq.  Rom.  Edit.  Sylburgii,  p.  i6. 
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When  In  after-times  thefe  Hellenics 
began  to  analyfe  their  language  with  fome 
fcientific  attention,  they  invented  charac- 
ters to  exprefs  fome  of  thefe  mixed  foilnds, 
as  6,  (pp  ipp  I,  and  fo  refined  the  reft, 
as  that  the  ^olic  digamma  ceafed  to  be  of 
ufe  or  in  praftice  with  them. 

What  I have  faid  muft  depend  Upon 
faft  in  fuch  inftances  as  the  learned  reader 
fhall  meet  with.  I,  an  unlearned  labourer, 
will  give  fome  examples,  or  proofs,  of 
what  I here  venture  to  ailert.  To  begin 
with  the  gutturals  of  the  glottal  elements. 
Both  G and  K are  furcharged  frequently 
with  a catch  or  hard  breathing,  which 
the  ancients  either  fuppofed  to  be  a hang- 
ing or  catch  of  the  voice,  and  therefore 
expreffed  by  a Di- gamma  or  an  afperate, 
and  fuppofed  an  h to  be  the  adjunft  of  this 
furcharged  pronunciation,  in  the  firft  cafe 
they  uled  the  F or  F ; in  in  the  latter  T or 
Gh  and  or  Kh  and  double  F or  ff. 

The  furcharge  In  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Linguals  R,  L,  and  S,  was  various, 
as  f or  F ^ , or  B or  H L was 

doubled  and  had  the  digamma  under  the 
found  of  F interwoven  as  L F L.  S had  h 
or  rather  ch  adjunfl:  to  it,  but  in  my, 
opinion,  formed  on  repeated  experiments, 
L z and 
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and  In  the  opinion  of  a much  better  judge 
than  me,  1 mean  the  very  learned  Sir 
Smyth,  neither  h as  In  Englilh,  nor  ch  as 
in  German,  anfwer  the  found  of  Sh, 
The  open  g,  or  y,  the  true  di-gamma,  is 
what  here  makes  the  proper  adjunft.  Ne- 
que  fonus  ille  [inqult  Smythlus  de  refta 
et  emendata  Ling.  Angl.  proiiun.  et  fcript.l 
quern  nos  proferimus  dum  illam  (I.  c.  She) 
aut  fraxinum  (I.  e,  Afli)  dicimus,  refte, 
per  She  et  AJh,  confcribltiir,  nec  enlm 
verus  et  geiiulnus  fonus  utrlufve  literae 
auditur.  nam  defit  rw  S ferpentlnus  ille 
fibillus,  et  Tca  h grandis  et  violentus  afflatus* 
Sed  quidam  Intermedius  et  mixius  fonus 
perfentitur.  Vide  autem  quantum  a vulgi 
opinlone  dlffert  judicium  meum,  et  ut 
Intelligas  clarlus  quod  volo,  prlmum  fona 
illud  quod  apud  nos  [viz.  Anglos]  infernus 
appellatur,  Hell,  ferva  fonum  hunc  inte- 
grum et  prepone  j*,  s-helL  Ita  fona  quod 
appelllinus  hall  et  prepone  s.  s-halL’  Vides 
non  fonari  illud  quod  nos  concham  noftri 
vocamus  lingua,  nec  quod  eft  futuri  tem- 
poris  fignum  noftrate.  At  nunc  e contra 
fona  quod  nos  noftra  lingua  ejulare  dicimus, 
fell,  fell,  et  idem  quod  de  canibus  dicitur 
Taul^  et  prepone  s.  fervando  femper  pri- 
orem  fonum,  ut  unam  tantum  lyllabam 
faciendo,  et  iiivenies  Jyell  et  fyalL  Qugero 
nunc  abs  te,  mi  Quinte,  uter  fonus  pro- 

plnquior 
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plnquior  ei  quern  pronunclamus  cum  vo- 
lumus  dicere  angltce  conch  am  "Shell]  et 
fignum  temporis  futurls  ^Ihall].  Profedlo 
h^c  pofterior  per  S et  Y— -In  the  examples 
which  I fhall  give  prefently,  the  reader, 
will  have  frequent  occafioii  to  oblerve  that 
Y (open  G as  I call  it)  founded  as  we 
Englilh  found  it,  occurs  more  often  as  the 
true  found  of  the  di-ganima  than  any 
other. 

In  like  manner  the  two  dental  elements 
D and  T are  liable  to  be,  and  are  aflually, 
furchaged  with  an  adjunft  found,  which 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  a mere  af- 
perate,  and  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  exprefled 
by  h,  as  Dh  and  Th.  And  the  Greeks, 
as  is  fuppofed  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  invented  the  charafter  © and  to 
mark  the  expreffion  of  this  mixed  found 
Th.  But  no  character  was,  as  I under- 
flan  d,  ever  ufed  to  mark  the  furcharged  D, 
or  Dh.  And  ^^et  after  all,  this  d does  not 
fully  anfwer  with  precifion  to  the  cafe  in 
which  it  is  applied.  T with  the  afpirate  h 
adjur.61  to  it,  has  a very  different  found 
from  the  ^vjtoc  and  the  both  which 

are  not  only  different  from  it,  but  from 
each  other.  I will  give  examples  of  this 
from  our  Engllfli,  Saxon,  or  Deutfcli 
language,  which  I may  fairly  do,  as  it  will 
L 3 appear 
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appear  that  thefe  derivatives  obferved  and 
prefervcd  the  orignal  pronunciation  ; when 
I fay  that  h as  the  afpirate  is  adjunB  to 
the  d or  t,  I follow  the  expreffion  of  my 
learned  mafter ; non  dicimus  permifceri 
llteras,  fed  adjungl ; now  that  h thus  ad- 
junct to  d,  or  t,  does  not  give  the  very 
different  mixt  founds  which  we  perceive  in 
the  words,  Ta’en,  Thane,  Than.  Tea, 
The,  Thief.  Tye,  Thigh,  Thin,  Thine, 
Thy.  Taw,  Thaw,  Though.  Turn,  (the 
Latin  word)  Thumb,Thus ; T un , Thunder, 
nor  either  of  them  ; try  it  by  my  maftef  s 
refolution  and  compoiitipn,  found  firft  e, 
then  h he^  then  adjoint  to  this  the  diftinft 
found  of  /,  preferving  the  unity  of  the 
fyllable  and  your  ear  will  receive  t’-he,  and 
lo  of  the  reft ; but  if  defirous  to  proceed 
further,  you  would  with  by  this  means, 
by  this  T and  h adjnruft,  to  exprefs  the 
two  very  different  founds  which  Th  has 
in  the  article  and  in  the  word  Thief  % 
this  adjoining  of  h either  to  T or  D will 
never  do  it.  This  is  a peculiar  per  mixt 
Jounf  which  I believe  will  appear  the 
Greeks  never  had  in  ufe  or  any  nption  of, 
nor  the  northern  people  whofe  language 
they  originally  fpoke,  for  by  the  words 
in  German  which  are  clearly  Greek,  the 
found  is  T’h  and  D’h. 


Ana- 
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Analogous  to  what  occurs  In  thefe,  a like 
iurcharge  operates  on  the  two  labials  B and 
P;  and  here  again  the  note  of  afpiratlon, 
or  the  general  mark  of  the  dIgamma 
varloufly  founded,*:  Is  fuppofed  to  fervc  for 
the  peculiar  expreffion.  P is  muddled  into 
Ph  or  F,  and  B into  Vau  or  W. 

This  dIgamma  bearing  the  femblance  of 
Gor  r,  at  the  beginning  of  words  was  emol- 
liated  into  Y and  W,  and  often  in  the 
latter  end  of  words  into  Y,  W,  or  ff, — 
thus  ^Aprjg  made  both  warr  and  guerre  ; 
dag,  day;  ofto,  eight,  eiyht ; daughter, 
dawter  ; laugh,  lafF.  This  digamma  with 
the  femblance  of  G between  two  vowels  is 
feldom  pronounced  as  G hard,  but  as  open 
G,  or  Y,  or  as  V,  or  as  H,  of  all  which 
there  are  examples  in  the  fame  word 
pronounced  in  different  languages. 

I have  faid,  and  upon  repeated  tryals  I 
am  perfuaded  to  adhere  to  my  opinion, 
that  there  are  but  fixteen  ultimate  indi- 
vifible  elements  of  fpeech  within  the 
power  of  mankind  ; for  although,  from  the 
various  ufe  and  texture  of  their  organs  of 
fpeech,  they  may  afpirate,  confufe,  or 
furcharge  thefe  ; yet  w^hatever  founds  they 
enounce,  fuch  ftill  remain  divlfible  to  thofe 
nltim^ate  elements.  The  variety  of  dialects 
L 4 and 
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and  languages,  however,-  arlfe  from  the 
interchangable  ufe  of  the  elements  of  the 
fame  organ  of  fpeeeh,  from  the  mixing  of 
them  with  each  other,  and  from  the  Tur- 
charging  them  with  the  various  modes  of 
afpiratlon.  Thus  one  race  or  nation  of 
people  is  inclined  to  pfe  G inftead  of  K ; 
or  K inftead  of  G;  D inftead  of  T ; or 
T inftead  of  D ; B inftead  of  P;  or  P In;^ 
ftead  of  B.  ” 

By  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
' peculiarities  in  enunciation  which  each 
people  have,  In  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
by  a fair  reciprocal  analyfis  of  th^  agnate 
words  they  reciprocally  ufe,  I think  a 
much  greater  agnation  may  be  found 
amongft  all  the  languages  in  the  northern 
hemilphere  of  our  globe,  and  rnuch  more 
phiiofophic  derivation  of  thefe  from  fome 
other  languages  may  be  deduced  than  is 
commonly  thought  to  exift. 

I 

’This  fort  of  analyfsy  this  rejolution  and 
compoftion  of  language  into  its  elements^  uni-- 
ver (ally  pur fued  to  its  etymon-,  fe eras  to  me 
the  duty  of  the  antiquary^  and  would  give 
great  light  to  the  fudy  of  antiquities. 

From  the  following  lift  of  w’ords,  which 
I write  down  more  as  examples  to  illuftrate, 

than 
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th^n  as  teftimpuy,of  propf,  will  be  leen 
h\)W  the  v^ords,  which  are  therein  Infertedp 
al'hpugh  they  fear ce  feeih  to  have  the 
I'eaft  fimilitnde,  .yet  prove  to  be  the  very 
fame  words  Tpoken  with  the  fame  cle- 
ments  differently  afpirated,  mixt,  or 
furcharged  with  adjunfl'  founds.  The 
reader  is  defired  to  recolle6l  the  ideas  given 
of  the  various  tones  of  the  digamma,  and 
of  the  afpirate  Th  and  Dh,  and  of  G,  and 
what  I call  open  G-  or  Y,  with  more  par- 
ticular attention. 

A/Of,  /Of,  Ea,  Ey,  all  fignify  in  their  ter- 
mination land  or  country  ; and  pronounced 
with  the  guttural  catch  become  To?  and  Tc^/of. 

’Toff,  ver.  with  the  digamma  Y,  isy^^r. 

E/a,  gramen  with  the  afpirate,  is  hay^ 

EV/,  with  the  afpirate,  is  in  Swedifh, 
with  the  'digamma  Y in  Englifh, 

is  yet. 

A’loXoq  verfutus,  with  the  digamma  W, 
Is  Wyley, 

"'AtiP  muft  have  been  fometimes  pro* 
nounced  with  a digamma,  infer  ted  between 
the  two  vovvels,  whence  it  produced 
Ae(th)er,  iEther,;  we  fhall  meet  with 
more  examples  of  the  fame. 

’'Api?.;,  Mars,  with  the  digamma  W,  is 
war;  with  the  digamma  G,  is  guerre. 

I beliqve 
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I believe  It  will  be  found  that  G was  by 
different  nations,  andent  as  well  as  mo- 
dern, commonly  pronounced  as  I and  Y, 
or  open  G,  as  I call  It,  and  fometimes  W, 
and  fometimes  K. 

Tovu  = Genu,  K’nee. 

rJXioj  ^ vafculum  ' militare  viaticum, 
Wallet.; 

rspbc^vo^  Grus,  Yheran,  ,5wedlf}i;  or  He- 
ron, Englifh.  - 

Tuvc-o^o  = facere  "curfum  tortuofum,  to 
yaWy  faid  of  a Ihip,  when  (he  runs  a tor- 
tuous courfe. 

rei(7ov  = fuggrundinm  tefti,  yoi/f. 

= mentum,  DjinorC^/;2. 

Aefetv  colligere,  German,  legen.  Old 
Englifli,  now  lay. 

In  like  manner,  thofe  words  which  are 
in  Swedifh,  written  and  pronounced  with 
G or  J,  are  in  the  Englifh  derivatives  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  as  with  Y,  being  fo 
founded  in  the  original. 


Swedifli. 
Gabb  = irrifio 
Garn  = lana 
Gule  — flavus 
Ju  = tu 

Yern  = Ferrum 
Jo  =:  imo 


Englifh. 
Yabb  or  Yape 
Yarn 
Yellow 
You 
Ir’n 

Yan,  Yea,  or  Yes 
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5=  NatlvitasChriftiYule 
Juil  Cimba  Yaul 

Junker  = Juvenis  Younker. 

?■ 

Hj  is, the  afpirated  /,  which  theEngiifh 


pronounce 

as  with  a mute  y after  H, 

Swedifli. 

Englhh. 

Hjelp 

Hyclp 

Hjelm 

Helm 

Hjert 

Heart 

Hjord 

Herd 

Hjul 

Wheel. 

Whenever  in  foreign  words  G or  Gh 
termines,  we  foften  this  by  opening  G to 
Y,  as  in  the  common  termination  Lig,  we 
open  ir  to  Ley  ; Laugh,  Cough,  we  pro- 
nounce LafF  and  Goff ; Daughter,  Dawter, 
and  fo  on.  Dock,  T’ hough  ; Tag,  Day  ; 

Way. 

When  the  G as  a digamma  is  Inferted 
between  two  vowels,  1 believe  it  is  always 
opened,  as  Vo(g)el,  Fo-el,  Fowl.  When 
one  fees  that  oeil  and  oculus  are  agnate, 
words,  lignlfying  the  fame  thing,  one 
cannot  doubt  but  that  o-eil  was  pronounced 
with  an  inferted  digamma  like  vogel,  or 
like  the  Swedilh  fiagel,  foftened  by  the 
Englifli  into  Ha’yel,  now  fpelt  Haile ; as 
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thus,  o(g)eIl,  aad  in  fadi:  we  find  it  ib  In 
the  word  ogle,  * - 

The  Greek  .makes  .the  Latin 

T’ra(h)are  and  the  German  P’ra(g)en,  and 
the  Englifli  draw  or  drew. 

Now  was  certainly  afpirated,  and 
had  in  pronunciation  a digamma,  which 
^vas  neither  a determinate  h nor  g — * take 
the  open  g or  y,  and  the  derivation,  or 
rather  agnation,  is  clear  in  all  the  Ian-? 
guages. 

Our  anceftors  the  Saxons  had  a peculiar 
method  of  pronouncing  the  afpirated  D 
and  T,  in  a way  in,  w^hich  the  original  ^ 
found  was  well  nigh  loft.  Although  we  are 
in  common  taught  to  think  that  in  thefe 
we  ufe  the  true  Greek  pronunciation  of 
the  0,  I am  apt  to  fufpefl:  we  are  miftaken, 
and  that  6 was  fcarce  ever  pronounced  as 
we  ufe  it  ; for  inftance,  Qsog  made  D’eus, 
or  T’eus,  and  not  Theus.  So  the  name 
of  the  Punic  city  which  the  Romans  wrote 
Cahhago^  was  Keir-Dagon^  or  Thagon 
■ the  City  of  Dagon^  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Beth-Dagon^  the  Temple  of  Dagon  Is 
written  by  the  Greeks,  BvHocym  and 
Sotyuov,  I Maccabees,  c.  x.  v.  83. 
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makes  got  or  god,  and  not  gotho 
Fera  Sllveftris,  makes  T’hier  and 
Deer,  not  Theer. 

Oftium,  makes  T’hu^r  and  Door^ 
not  Thoor. 

Ooivvi  Caena,  epulum. — D’hln,  Dinner, 
and  not  thinner. 

©«j/a/  operare, — T’hemen,  T’huen,  or 
to  do. 

Gocppm  audere.  Saxon,  Dearren.  Englifh, 
Dare. 


The  Tents  always  fo  pronounced  Th 
and  Dh,  and  the  obferving  this  fimilarity 
betwixt  them  and  the  Greeks  will  explain 
many  matters  of  Etymology. 


German. 

Swediflii 

and  Englifh. 

* T’hal 

D’al 

Dale 

T’hole 

Dole 

T’hau 

Dagg 

Dew 

i.  e.  ros. 

D’augh 

T'.haller 

Daller 

^ Dollar 

T’heil 

Del  1 
Pars.  J 

a Deal 

l^’hoilenl 
Partire.  J 

Dela 

■ -.TI  • A ■■ 

. to  Deal 

Tham 

Doma 

Judiesre. 

Doom 

♦ The  fame  as  the  old  Greek  See  Strabo, 

Lib.  ix. 
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Din  Thine 

T’hunder  D’under  ' Thunder 
T’hon  ^ Ton 

a Sound 

In  like  manner  we  find  the  fame  word 
fignifylng  the  fame  thing  originally,  both 
in  Greek  and  German,  the  one  fpelt  with 
the  dental  T,  the  other  with  the  dental  D. 

and  Dyh^  alfo  to  Tye^  fo 

Hc^vip^  (paSjyp,  fpoken  Vadher  or  Father, 

In  like  manner  Uotrog  (from  TrotTsto  calce- 
conterere)  fignifies  via  concalcata  and  trita, 
EnglKh,  path  or  pad.  So  Urepov  (quafi 
!7r€Tgf ov)  afpirated  (peSs^oj/,  feather. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Boog  from 
£Sg  was  pronounced  with  an  inferted  di- 
gamma, when  we  find  it  In  Latin  Bovis, 
and  in  French  Beuf,  and  in  Englifh  plu- 
ral Beeves.  So  'Oi^,  Ovtg.  Dr.  Bentley  in 
a note,  ad  Lib.  23.  Od.  Horat.  fays/'TX^  per 
digamma  jEolicum/'Txfi?,  Silva, 

The  jEolians  were  fald  to  prefix  B be- 
fore P.  Of  this  we  have  feveral  inftances 
in  illuftration  in  the  modern  northern 
languages.  'PuT?p,  ^olic  BpurjJf,  Frahum, 
a or  Bridle, 
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'PaXCf 
and 
^pdyyi 

Alfo  Pdjjivcg,  ^olic,  B^d^jLvog,  a Bramble, 
*Pua^,  iiolic,  Bjsual,  Rivus,  a 

Here  follow  three  liiftances  of  B afpi- 
rated  into  Vaw  ; in  the  firft  inftance  fpelt 
by  Pf ; in  the  fecond  by  V. ; in  the  third 
f and  V. 

Tellum  fagitta.  Pfe  ’tl^  an  arrow, 
Bpl,  a particle  fignitying  exceeding,  but 
chiefly  as  prefixt,  hence  very, 

linquere.  Saxon,  Lifan.  Englifh, 

to  leave, 

Inftances  of  the  digamma  founding  as 
our  W,  or  the  Saxon  i ... 

"Xloi',  Ta6lum,  won,  to  wonn:^  to  dwell. 
"Oap,  Mulier,  Whore. 

''OXof,  totum.  Whole. 

neuter  of  og.  One,  founded  Wone. 
OiKog  Wic. 

Qlivogj  ‘z;Inum,  Wine,  and  in  Welfli, 
Gwine. 

Wafler,  and  Water. 

''TXij,  ""TxdSvjg,  Silva  & locus  Silveftris. 
Weal.  Weald, 

""Tcpdou  6c  vcprj.  Woof  and  weave. 

In  the  word  KoTXog^  as  ufed  by  the 
Englifli  in  the  word  agnate  with  it,  there 

• remains 


l^olic,  Bpd?cogy  a Break  or  Breach, 
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femams  the  ..guttural  catch  before  the 
afperate,  the  northern  pronunciation  for  a 
hole,  is  a hoil,  with  fomething.  of  a catchy 
as  Ghoil.  - 

From  thefe  Principles  of  Refoluiion  and 
Compoftion  applied  .^tq^  the  elenuents  of 
Ipeech/as  I have  ventured  to  apply : them  ^ 
and  from  the  few  examples  which  who 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a linguift,  have  .ad- 
duced ; 1 think  the  learned  Antiquary  who 
is  a linguift,  or  rather  fome  fuch  Corre- 
fponding  Society  as  I have  ventured  to  fug- 
ged: the  idea  of,  would  foon  eftablifti  a 
philofophic  Polyglott  that  would  ferve  all 
the  ufes  of  an  univerfal  language,  and, 
what  is  of  better  confequeiice,  w^oujd-  be 
prafticable  and  pradical. 


) 
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N?-IL  /■  ' 
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A Treatife  on  Figure  Writings  Hieroglyphic 
and  Elementary  Writings  fiewing  how 
the  jirji  arofe  from  Nature^  the  fecond 
from  Art ; with  an  Illuf  ration  of  the 
Efe^fs  which  thefe  have  had  on  the  De- 
viations and  Mutations  of  Language^  in  a 
Letter  to  Thomas  AjVc , Efq ; Odi.  25,1778. 

Read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

SIR, 

AS  you  acquainted ' me,  that  you  was 
employed  in  making  a colleftion  of 
Specimens  and  Exemplars  of  all  the  va- 
rious modes  of  writing  pfadifed  by  various 
nations,  from  the  earlieft  * to  the  pre'fent 
time ; that  you  lliould  * publifh  thefe  in 

drawings, 

* This  colledlion  is  to  condil  of  Specimens  of  the  Phoe- 
nician, Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Etrufcan,  Greek,  Ofeian,  Ro- 
man, Gaelic,  Wehh,  Irifli,  Gothic,  Iflandic,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Writing,  taken  from  original  MSS*  and  other  an- 
cient Dncumenis  now  preferved  in  public  Repohtories,  and 
private  Col^edllons : in  the  courfe  of  which  is  to  be  illuf- 
irated  by  examples  from  f.niiiar  materials.  The  progrefs 
of  writing  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Germany,  The  progrefs 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  writing  in  England,  as  all'o  of  the 
writing  in  the  En^^lijh  La.vguage^  from  the  earlielf  times  to 
the  reign  ot  (|uesa  Elizabeth,  with  fpecimens  of  the  char- 
M tera 
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drawings,  copied  per  faBum  Jimile  ; that 
you  (hould  accompany  this  with  obferva- 
tions  on  each,  and  with  a Treatife  on  the 
whole,  in  which  you  (hould  be  naturally  led 
by  your  fubjeft  to  take  fome  notice  of  the 
origin  of  writing  ; and  recolledling  fome 
opinions  of  mine,  contained  in  a paper 
read  about  three  or  four  years  ago  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  you  dehred  I would 
look  it  out  and  let  you  have  it : it  is  with 
the  greateft  readinefs  and  pleafure  that  I 
comply  with  your  requeft,  and  fend  you 
the  following  Treatife,  a new  draught, 
extraded  chiefly  from  that  paper. 

A knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which 
mankind  in  primitive  times  realized  by 
vifible  Images  their  ideas ; fo  as  to  place 
them  under  the  eye,  and  to  fix  them  per- 
manent in  time.  Is  a fource  of  curious  in- 
veftigation  to  the  Antiquary, 

The  firfl:  efforts  which  men  of  all  races, 
and  in  all  countries,  have  made  to  this 

tcrs  of  each  fovercign,  frrvm  William  I.  to  Henry  VIIL 
As  IVJr.  Aftie  has  a peculiar  turn  for,  and  great  infoimacion 
in  this  branch  of  learning ; as  he  has  one  of  the  beft  pri- 
vate Colleftions  of  thefe  materials ; and  as  being  keeper  of 
the  Records,  and,  with  IMr.  Topham,  has  the  care  and 
cuftody  of  the  State  Papers ; there  is  no  perfon  can  have 
greater  opportunities;  the  expedaiions  of  the  world  mull 
therefore  be  raifcd  for  this  publication, 

purpofe, 
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pnr^ofe,  liave  been  made,  not  ns  the  6fe- 
•mentary  writing  is,  by  piditires  of  the?r 
words^  but  hy  portraits  of  their  ideas,  and 
alfo  (as  well  as  they  could  defcribe  them^ 
by  figns  and  metaphors)  of  the  circuni- 
ftances,  relations,  aftions,  and  effefts^  pro- 
duced and  fufFered  in  all  combinations,  juft’ 
as  they  lay  conceived  in  the  mind.  Tli'e 
very  language  of  thefe  unlettered  people  is 
condu<9:ed  by  metaphors  and  allegory  ; the 
tranfcript  therefore  into  vifihle  ideas  could 
be  nothing  but  the  pictures  of  thefe 
images.  This  reafbning  is  derived  from 
fad  ; let  us  fee  how  the  fadl  ftands. 

The  American  Indians  do  thus  In  faft. 
When  they  would  defcribe  their  nation^ 
their  country,  time,  and  the  feafons ; 
aftions  of  any  kind,  journeys  by  land,  or 
by  water ; war  and  its  operations  and  glory, 
peace  and  its  bleffings  ; planting  or  hunt- 
ing ; they  draw  or  paint  fome  vifible  cha- 
rafterlftic  objects.  They  ufe,  to  dcfignate 
their  tribe  or  nation,  fome  fixt  fymbol, 
generally  taken  from  fome  animal,  whofe 
acls  are  defcriptive  of  the  particular  cha- 
rafler  which  they  afliime  or  afcribe  to  tlu  ir 
tribe,  their  race,  or  nation  ; fome  vifible 
known  mark,  charadleriftic  of  the  fort  of 
region  which  their  country  is.  Time  they 
defcribe  by  the  pidlure  of  the  fun  or 
moon  or  ftars^  The  Seafons  by  that  of  a 
M 2 tree 
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tree  In  leaf ; the  fall  by  a tree  without  leaf; 
As  their  journeys  are  moftly  made  along 
the  rivers,  they  generally  defcribe  their 
journeys  or  excurfions  by  a conoe  ; not  but 
they  do  fometimes,  to  exprefs  travelling 
by  land,  draw  a * foot ; or,  if  by  land  in 
winter,  a fnow-flioe.  War  they  commonly 
exprefs  by  the  hatchet  or  fcull-breaker  : 
Enemies  killed  by  fcalps,  prifoners  taken  by 
withies  or  bands  : hunting  by  the  animals 
of  the  chace . The  making  peace  by  the 
burying  of  the  hatchet,  and  a ftate  of 
peace  by  any  thing  which  denotes  their 
planting  ground,  as  a wigwam  and  corn. 
They  afcribe  charafters  to  animals,  ac- 
cording to  their  fpecific  nature  ; and,  to 
defcribe  the  charafters  of  men  or  nations, 
they  give  the  portrait  of  thofe  animals 
whom  they  fuppofe  as  of  notoriety  to  have 
fuch  char  afters. 

Thus,  the  names  given  to  remarkable 
charafters  have  always  this  reference ; one 
is  called  the  eagle ; another  the  wolt,  the 
fox,  the  tortolfe,  the  bear,  the  ferpent,  the 
beaver  ; they  make  reference  alfo  to  ina- 
nimate vifible  objefts,  as,  the  fwift  arrow, 
light,  &c.  &c.  and  thefe  animals'  or  vi- 
fible  objefts  become  the  pifture-name  of 
fuch  perfon  ; of  all  which  I have  known 
Inftances.  Thofe  circumftances,  and  that 
general  ftate  of  things  (to  exprefs  which 

* The  u^gyptians  do  cxadly  the  fame. 
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in  fpeech  they  have  no  general  and  com- 
plex words),  they  defcribe  by  reference 
to  vifible  images,  bearing  fome  ideal 
•fimilitude  of,  or  allufion  to  fuch.  The 
refolve,  or  a£l  of  going  to  war,  they 
exprefs  by  the  phrafe  of  taking  up  the 
hatchet  or  Jiriking  with  the  hatchet 
the  termination  of  war,  by  burying  the 
“ hatchet  a breach  of  peace,  or  a re^ 
newal  of  war,  by  ^'^gg’^'ftg  up  the  hatchet 
that  was  buryed a li'ate  of  peace ^ by 
‘‘  a tree  in  its  full  vegetation,  giving 
‘‘  jfhelter,  and  bearing  fruit  the  aft  of 
condolence,  by  “ wiping  off  the  tears  from 
the  eyes an  aft  of  reparation  (with 
them  always  preceded  by  the  aft  of  con- 
dolence) is  expreffed  by  “ wajhing  off  the 
bloody  and  by  prefenting  prefents  to  heal 
‘‘  the  wound afts  of  oblivion,  by  the 
“ covering  the  adiions  with  a blanket afts 
of  explanation,  by  prefents^  to  wipe  the 
“ film  off  the  eyes^''  Nor  are  thefe  afts 
confined  to  the  ideal  metaphor  only,  they 
are  always  accompanied  by  the  prefent  of 
a blanket,  linen,  or  wampum,  where- 
with fuch  aft  is  fuppofed  to  be  performed. 
In  what  I have  here  referred  to,  I fpeak  of 
things  of  common  notoriety,  as  generally 
and  univerfally  occurring  in  their  treaties. 

* This  means  in  general  the  fcull-breaker.  The  French 
tranflate  it  CalTe-tete  ; our  interpreters  tranflate  it  hatchet, 
as  that  inftrument  is  new  ufed  tor  that  weapon. 
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When  they  would  write  this,  or  re- 
prefent  it  to  the  eye,  what  can  their 
writing  be  but  theie  images  formirig  a 
picture  I Exactly  in  this  manner,  in  the 
pidure-hildory  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico, 
publifhed  by  Purchas,  you  will  fee  the 
ftate  of  the  fettlement  of  a town  pr  diftridl: 
reprefented  by  a tree ; and  the  reduction  of 
that  fettlement  by  force  of  arms  to  a lub- 
jeft  ftate,  by  that  tree  being  cut  half 
through*  The  number  of  notches  in  that 
principal  cut  either  fignifies  the  number 
of  ftrokes  which  it  fuffered  before  it  was 
reduced  to  that  ftate,  or  elfe  the  proportion 
of  tribute  it  was  under  that  ftate  obliged 
to  pay.  There  is  one  inftance  where  the 
tree  is  cut  quite  up  by  the  roots  ; and  one 
inftance  wherein  the  fymbol  of  ip.^ech,  by 
thereprefentation  of  the  tongue(as‘thus^), 
is  given  to  a tree  half  cut  through ; by 
which  I underftand,  that  the  pifture- 
fymbol  means  to  exprefs  a furrender  on  ca- 
pitulation. 

You  alfo  fee  under  the  fame  metapho- 
rical conception,  in  Plate  LVIIl.  of  Nor- 
den’s  Travels,  a piclure-reprefentation  of 
a treaty,  on  a fragment  of  a very  fingular 
Bas-relief,  exprefled  by  two  perfoiis  ne- 
gotiating by  mutual  reference  to  a tree  that 
ftands  between  them,  on  which  tree  is 
hung  a tablet  of  an  oval  form,  with  the 
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elementary  charafters  on  it,  as  in  plate  C, 
fig.  3.  By  thefe  Inftances  the  realoning 
and  example  come  hand  in  hand  to  the 
dedu6lion  of  the  fact.  Obferve  here,  that 
the  courfe  of  the  writing  is  in  the  perpen- 
dicular line,  and  I think  fhould  be  read 
upwards. 

In  like  manner  fome  allegorick  piilure 
of  this  very  kind  would  beft,  at  leaft  very 
fufficiently  and  compleatly,  exprefs  the 
metaphorical  reprefentation  given  by  the 
Kenunilioni,  or  Five-nation  confederacy, 
of  their  original  ftate  of  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  and  Engllfh.  This  original  and 
firft  intercoiirfe  which  they  had  with  us 
Europeans,  they  exprefs  in  their  language 
by  the  arrival  of  a great  canoe  on  their 
“ Jhores^  or  on  the  hank  of  fome  river. 
The  firft  of  their  friendfhip  they  ex- 
prefs by  the  tying  this  canoe  fafe  and 
‘‘  fecure  to  a tree  on  the  Jhore  or  banks'' 
This  ideal  tree  they  call  the  tree  of  peace, 
proteftion,  friendfhip,  happinefs,  &c.  In 
their  tranfacftions  and  treaties  they  ufe  a 
multitude  of  variations  of  this  apologue. 
They  call  the  ligature,  by  which  the  canoe 
is  tyed,  a chain.  Good  faith  exprefl'ed 
by  the  chain  being  kept  bright and 
the  contrary  by  this  chain  conira8lmg 

fome  fain  or  ruf  a renewal  of  this 
old  friendfhip  by  brightening  and  clean-- 
M 4 ing 
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ing  this  chaln,^^-  This  chain  was  at 
as  I have  fald,  fuppofed  to  be  fafteoed  to 
fome  tree  on  the  banks  : Afterwards,  as 
this  alliance  extended  itfelf  more  and  more 
into  the  concerns  and  interefts  of  the 
country,  they  expreffed  this  circumftance 
by  faying,  they  had  planted  the  tree  of 
‘‘  peace  further  back  into  the  country^"* 
When  they  would  exprefs  a more  folid  per- 
petuity of  peace,  they  then  marked  that, 
by  faying,  they  would  ^make  the  chain 
fajl  to  fome  mountain  in  the  country. 
Finally,  when  this  alliance  became  ge- 
neral and  national^  they  then  expreffed  this 
ftate  of  it,  by  faying,  “ that  they  had 
‘‘  lengthened  this  chain^  and  had  carried  it 
up  to  their  great  council-hcufe  at  Onon^ 
‘‘  daga^  where  they  had  made  it  faJlT  This 
is  invariably,  in  their  language,  the  pifture 
of  their  ideas  of  the  original  friendfhip  and 
alliance  with  the  Dutch  and  Englifh.  Any 
new  treaties  fet  on  foot  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans, after  they  were  fettled  in  the 
country,  they  expreffed  by  ^fixing  a place 
where  they  Jhould  Ight  a firef  always  to 
be  kept  alive,  not  an  aftual,  but  meta- 
phorical or  allegorical  fire.  All  the  changes, 
accidents,  interruptions,  &c.  of  this  Hate 
of  union  and  communion  are  exprelied  by 
the  care  taken  in  prefervlng  this  fire  ; by 
its  burning  bright,  or  by  its  b ein^  , negledled 
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and  becoming  fmoaky  and  fmothered.  And 
if  they  do  ever  renounce  that  particular 
treaty  or  ftate  of  union  and  coiXiraunion, 
they  exprefs  it  by  putting  out  the  Jire,'^ 
I heard  at  the  treaty  at  Albany,  in  1754, 
the  great  ^ Tianhcga  ufe  this  expreffioii 
to  the  Dutch  Commiffioners  at  Albany, 
when  he,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations, 
refufed  any  more  to  treat  with  them.  The 
Indians  have  in  general  fome  ftrange 
myftick,  but  undefined  t notion  of  the 
pervading  fpirit  of  fire ; and  a communi- 
cation of,  or  communion  in,  this  fpirit, 
amongft  parties  con  trading,  is  with  them 
the.moft  folemn  facrament,  of  the  higheft 
form.  Thus,  the  fmoaking  one  common 
pipe  of  tobacco,  fo  that  all  the  contrading 
parties  become  participants  of  the  fame 
fire,  is  one  of  the  moft  facred  ads  of 
Faith  pledged.  The  pipe  ufed  on  this 
occafion  is  not  a common  one,  but  one 
prepared  for  the  purpofe,  painted  and  or- 
namented always  with  feathers,  and  ge- 
nerally with  embroidery  of  porcupine- 
quills.  It  is  called  the  Calumet^  and  is 
lodged  by  the  propofing  party  v/ith  the 

* Vulgarly  called,  by  a Chriiiian  nnine,  Henderkk. 

•f  One  fees  this  undefined  idea  well  depifted  in  the  fpe- 
cimen  of  Indian  pidlu re-writing  given  by  Dr.  Robertfon, 
viz.  an  undefined,  unfinilhed,  impcrfedl  figure,  exifting 
amidft  flames:  the  hand  (marking  efied  !)  is  drawn  dillindly, 
the  rell  indiftindt. 
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party  agreeing,  as  the  moft  folemii  record 
of  that  treaty  lo  made  and  concluded. 
This  calumet  is  to  be  kept  ready  for  fmoak- 
ing  upon  any  future  ufe  made  of,  or  any 
reference  had  to,  that  treaty.  The  Indians 
are  very  attentive  to  preferve  tliis;  but 
we,  who  call  ourfelves  civilized,  never 
think  more  of  it.  And  it  is  generally 
given  away  as  a curiofity  to  fome  perfou 
or  other.  I had  one  of  thefe  calumets, 
which  was  thus  lodged  with  my  friend 
Sir  William  Johnfon,  on  a very  folema 
treaty  with  fome  of  the  weftern  Indians ; 
it  was  given  to  me  after  his  death;  he 
would  not  have  parted  with  it.  Efteeming 
it  a Angular  curiofity,  perhaps  unique  in 
this  county,  I gave  it  to  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  and  I fuppofe  it  is  in  his  cabinet 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  Again  : as  every  ad 
of  communication,  and  every  propolition 
made,  is  pledged  by  fome  token  given, 
which  token  generally  was  Wampum^ 
Beaver j Blankets^  or  Deer-Jkins^  &c.  &c.  and 
as  the  importance  of  the  propofition  is  efti^ 
mated  by  the  value  of  the  token  attending 
it,  fo  a firing,  or  two  or  morCx  firings,  or 
a belt  of  wampum,  expreHes  the  lefler  or 
greater  importance  of  the  propofition  made, 
or  ad  done.  On  fome  very  important  oc- 
cafions,  thefe  belts  of  wampum  had  fome 
device  woven  in  them.  The  great  belt  of 
wampum,  given  by  the  Britifh  Com- 

mifConers 
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iTiiffioners  of  Eleven  Provinces,  met  at 
Albany  in  1754,  to  the  Five  Nations,  was 
near  a fathom  long,  and  about  a hand’s 
breadth.  At  one  end  were  the  figures  of 
eleven  men,  hand  In  hand ; on  the  other^ 
five  men  alfo  hand  in  hand.  Thefe  two 
groups  were  conne61ed  by  a line  reprefent- 
iiig  a Belt  of  Treaty.  I prepared  and  di- 
rettcd  the  defign  of  this  belt.  The  Indians 
were  much  pleafed  with  this  attention  to 
their  manners  ; and  this  belt(  I dare  fay)  is 
kept  at  this  day  very  facred  in  the  Council- 
Houfe  at  Onondaga,  as  a record  of  that 
great  treaty,  and  renewal  of  alliance. 

' I>et  any  one  recur  back  to  the  meta- 
phoric and  allegorick  defcriptive  images  by 
which  thefe  people  thus  in  ^heir  language 
and  reprefentative  actions  exprefs  ideas  for 
’which  they  have  no  general  words ; and 
let  him  then  fet  about  to  reprefent  them 
by  writing  to  the  eye : whoever  does 
fo,  mil  naturally  write  their  hijiory  by  a 
feries  of  pidiures^  which  will  better  ex- 
prefc  the  ideas  in  which  it  is  conveyed, 
than  any  elementary  writing  whatfoever 
could  do,  was  he  arrived  at  the  ufe  of 
fuch.  . This  ftate  of  the  matter  is  con- 
firmed by  a curious  fail.  In  the  fpecimen 
of  the  copy  of  American  piflure-writing 
given  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
America,  you  will  fee  many  of  thefe  po- 
fitions  verified  ; particularly,  you  will  fee 

two 
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two  warriors  holding  a belt,  and  nego- 
tiating. Ill  another  place,  two  v/arriors 
offering  prefents  to  a third  warrior.  In 
another  part  you  will  fee  a fymbol  of  the 
fpirit  of  fire,  defcribed  by  an  undefined 
image,  rounded  with  rays  or  flarnes.  In 
another  part  Is  the  War-kettle  boiling, 
with  the  fcalplng-knife  laid  acrofs  it,  and 
a warrior  performing  fome  ceremony  be- 
fore it.  In  the  fpecimens  publKhed  by 
Purchas,  you  may  read  (if  I may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf)  many  others.  I have  feen  on 
deer-lkins,  and  on  Indian  powder-horns, 
iaftances  of  this  mode  of  piilure-writing. 
I have  been  told  of  the  fame  fort  of  pic- 
ture-writing on  the  bark  of  trees,  par-- 
ticularly  the  birch-tree,  a tree  ufed  much 
by  them  for  various  domeftick  and  field 
purpofes,  and  with  which  alfo,  in  general, 
they  make  their  canoes.  I do  not  recolleft 
myfelf  to  have  feen  any  of  thefe,  at  leaft 
not  fo  as  to  have  been  ftruck  with  them  ; 
but  I have  been  told  of  them  by  Sir  William 
Johnfon  ; and  I will  give  you  teftimony 
from  another  perfon,  who  was  perfedl 
mafter  of  the  Indian  affairs  ; I mearl'  the 
late  lieutenant  governor  Colden.  Speaking 
of  the  Indian  cuftom,  of  their  having  a 
rendezvous,  where  the  warriors  aflembled 
before  they  went  out  to  war,  he  relates, 
that  before  they  go  from  thisplace*,  they 

* Hift.  of  the ‘Five  Nations.  Introduftion,  p.  7,  8. 

always 
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always  peel  a large  piece  of  bark  from 
fome  great  tree.  They  commonly  chufe 
“ an  oak  as  moft  lading ; upon  the  fmooth 
‘‘  fide  of  this,  they  with  their  red  paint 
‘‘  draw  the  picture  of  one  or  more  canoes, 
as  going  from  home  with  a number  of 
men  in  them  paddling,  according  to  the 
number  that  go  upon  the  expedition. 
‘‘  They  then  paint  the  image  of  fome  ani- 
mal,  as  a deer,  or  fox,  the  emblem  of 
‘‘  the  nation  againfl:  which  the  expedition 
‘‘  is  defigned,  at  the  head  of  the  canoe 
I think  Mr.  Golden  muft  have  forgot  to 
mention  the  painting  alfo  of  an  emblem, 
both  of  the  nation  and  tribe  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  expedition,  as  well 
as  the  caftle  or  Home^  from  whence  they 
go  forth  ; this  they  never  omit.  He  goes 
on  : ‘‘  After  the  expedition  is  over,  they 
flop  at  the  fame  place  in  their  return, 
and  then  continue  the  picltire  by  a 
defcription  of  the  event  of  the  expe- 
ditlon  ; in  this  part  the  canoes  are 
turned  towards  the  Caftle,  The  number 
of  the  enemy  killed  is  reprefented  by 
‘‘  fcalps  painted  black  ; and  the  number 
of  prifoners,  by  a number  of  ftrokeo  re- 
prefenting  withies,  thefe  being  the 
‘‘  bonds  in  which  they  bind  them.  Thefe 
in  their  painting,  he  fays,  look  like  pot- 
hooks.  Thefe  trees  (or  rather  rolls  of 
bark)  are  the  annuls  or  trophies  of 
'4.^  the 
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‘‘  the  Five  Nations.  I have  feeri,  fays  he^ 
many  of  them  ; and  by  them,  and  theif 
war  fongs^  they  preferve  the  hiftory  of 
their  great  atchlevements.^’  I remember 
to  have  heard  the  following  ftory  of  ano- 
ther fort  of  pifture-writing.  One  of  out 
miffionarles  making  a progrefs  in  eftablifh^ 
ing  the  divine  doftrines  of  the  Gofpel 
amongft  fome  tribes  of  Indians,  acquired 
thereby  great  influence  amongft  them; 
The  Sachem,  who  was  at  the  head  of  thofe 
tribes^  found  his  power  decline  as  that  of 
the  miflionary  arofe.  He  grew  jealous  of* 
but  was  not  able  to  oppofe,  the.  Influence 
which  thefe  doeftrines  carried  with  them. 
'He  fought  therefore  to  create  an  influence 
of  the  fame  kind.  He  retired  for  fome 
time  into  the  woods,  and  thence  brought 
forth  amongft  the  Indians  a beggarly  im- 
pofture  in  pi(fture- writing  delineated  on  a 
deer’s  1km  ; he  pretended  that  this  was 
dilated  at  leaft,  if  not  drawn,  by  the 
Great  Spirit.  Towards  one  edge  of  this 
pifture-writing  were  deferibed,  by  various 
groups  of  Europeans  and  Indians,  all  the 
evils  and  grievances  wdiich  the  Indians 
had  incurred  and  fuffered  by  their  Euro- 
pean connedllons.  In  one  part  there  were 
Europeans  with  furveying  inftruments, 
meafuring  out  all  their  lands ; in  another 
they  were  cutting  down  the  trees  ; in  ano- 
ther, breaking  up  the  beaver-dams ; in^^ 
5 another. 
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tinothet,  deftroying  and  driving  all  their 
game  while  the  Indians,  pent  np  in  a 
corner,  were  ftarving.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Ikin  was  pictured  a great  lake ; and 
divers  groups  of  Europeans  and  Indians 
paddling  acrofs  it;  the  Europeans  and  thofe 
Indians  who  were  embarked  in  the  fame 
canoes  with  them  were  overfet  and  drown- 
ing ; the  Indians  who  kept  to  themfelves 
in  their  own  canoes  were  reprefented  as 
making  a fafe  pafiage.  On  the  further  fide 
of  this  lake  was  a fine  wooded  country, 
full  of  deer  and  beavers,  which  Indians 
were  hunting ; while  their  wives  and 
children  were  planting  maize,  in  peace. 
I have  heard  that  he  explained  this  lake  as 
the  paflage  to  a future  life  on  the  other 
fide.  The  Indians  who  adhered  to  their 
national  principle,  and  who  flood  unaltered 
by  converfion,  and  maintained  the  interefl: 
of  their  tribes,  were  reprefented  as  pafling 
over  this  with  fafety  and  fuccefs  to  the 
’Scaniaderiada,  a country,  on  the  further 
fide  this  lake,  which  contained  every  good 
thing  that  gave  plenty  and  happinefs  to 
the  Indian  Being.  So  far  as  this  ftorv 
goes  to  an  inftance  of  pidlurerwriting,  I 
here  quote  it : but  thinking  it,  at  the  time 
when  I was  firft  told  of  it,  a piece  of 
trumpery  fluff,  I took  little  notice  of  it,  fa 
as  not  to  remember  exaflly  amongfl  what 
tribe  of  Indians  this  happened  ; vet,  as  well 

as 
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as  I can-recdlleft,  I think  it  was  feme  of 
the  tribes  on  the  Delaware  ^or  Sufquehana 
rivers.  ' ’ 

Pi£lure-writmg  of  this  fame  nature, 
and  fome  feemingly  to  the  very  fame  pur- 
port, may  be  feen  in  feveral  examples 
given  by  * Van  Strahlenberg,  as  exifting 
amongft  the  Tartars. 

Thefe  Tartar  inferiptions  are  alfo  fo 
exa£lly  fimilar  to-  fome  found  in  Arabia 
(as  given  by  Nieuhburg),  that  one  might 
almoft  fay  they  were  drawn  by  the.  fame 
hand. 

I do  not  recollect  any  mention  of,  or 
reference  to,  any  letters  or  writing  in 
Homer ; but  of  hlftories  deferibed  by 
pictures  there  are  numberlefs  inftances  in 
tapeftry,  in  inlaid  work,  in  engraving  and 
carving. 

Whoever  examines  the  fpecimen  of 
pifture-writiqg,  as  praftifed  amongft  the 
Egyptians,  and  commonly  called  hiero- 
glyphics ; and  comes  fairly  and  foberly  to 
the  reading  of  them,  without  pre-concelved 
notions  of  their  myfterlous  meaning,  and 
takes  them- as  he  finds  them,  mere  pidures 
of  birds,  bead's,  fifh,  reptiles,  and  infefts. 
Portraits  of  ^the  limbs,  members,  and 

♦ Delcriplion  ©f  N.  E.  parts  of  Europe  and  Ta’-tary. 
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Various  parts  of  the  human  body ; allb  of 
the  human  body  itfdf  in  various  attitudes 
of  reft  and  adlion  : draughts  of  various 
inftruments,  tools,  weapons,  enfigns ; 
numerals  and  meafures ; alfo  charadfers  of 
elementary  writing  mixed  with  them  \ he,  I 
fay,  that  examines  thefe  pldlures,  will  per-, 
ceive  at  firft  view,  that  they  relate  merely, 
to  human  affairs:  that  they  are  either  * 
hiftorical  memorials  ; or  regifter  tables  of 
the  ftate  of  provinces,  of  their  lands, 
people,  forces,  produce  and  revenues ; or 
calendars  of  their  feafons,  &c.  exprelfed  by 
fymbolic  charafters,  determined  in  their 
form  by  law,  from  the  earlieft  ufe  of 
them,  as  will  be  feen  prefen tly 

They  ufe  typical  figures  in  the  likenefs 
of  all  forts  of  animals ; the  limbs  and 
members  of  the  human  body  ; weapons, 

^ What  I here  fay  from  conjedure  of  the  751.gyptian 
Pi6liire-writirtg,  I can  atfert  literally  as  a fa£l  of  the 
Mexican  Prfture-vvriting^  which  is  in  three  parts.  1.  Hif- 
torical Records.  II.  Regiller  Tables.  III.  Oecono- 
mical  regulations.  Religious  and  military  Inftitutions. 

Purchas,  L.  v.  c.  7.  § iii. 

•f  T«5  iaXv  TuVtff  cevTuv  ouola^  3^ 

t6X^0TV)^i0ic  BTt  6^yaioi<;  Ts>Pio*iKO(‘^'’  a In  riig 

7UV  crv>\.Xu^aiv  cvnOBcrsci/g  « y^cc[xy.aliK7)  'crrot^'  uvroTg  Tov  vTionsi/ABi/Oii 
T^ofov  aXX’  6K  BfJt.Cpue'sfJg  ru¥  fAsiaypix^oiA.BVuv  META- 

4)0PA]S  (AvtiixTi  cri;y»)X0Aj?/x£y3?j,  &c.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p. 

145. 
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inftruments,  and  efpecially  mechanic 
tools ; their  writing  is  not  formed  by 
pictures  of  words,  and  combinations  of 
lyllables ; but  by  pid:ure-tranflations  of 
the  metaphors  in  which  their  language 
naturally  flows.”  They  draw  (fays 
Diodorus,  going  on  with  the  fame  ac- 
count) a hawk  for  inftaiice,  a crocodile, 
or  a ferpent,  parts  and  members  of  the 
human  body.  The  hawk,  as  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fwifteft  of  all  birds,  is  made 
‘‘  the  fymbol  of  Velocity.  The  fenfe  then 
‘‘  Is  thus  transferred  by  thefe  written  me’~ 
tapbors ; to  every  thing  which  has  any 
‘‘  reference  to  velocity,  nearly  as  well  as 
if  it  was  fpbken  in  direft  terms.  The 
crocodile  is  made  the  lymbol  of  every 
“ thing  which  is  evil.  The  eye  repre- 
fonts  watchful  guard,  andjuftice.”  [I 
might  here  add,  and  is  therefore  tranf- 
fcrred  by  metaphor,  fome  time  with  the 
addition  of  a fcepter,  to  reprefent  human 
government  and  Divine  Providence.] 
“ The  drawing  the  right  hand  open,  with 
the  fingers  extended  fignifies  the  fupply 
of  human  life ; the  left  hand  doled  fig- 
‘‘  nifies  care  and  cuftody  of  the  goods  of 
life.  The  like  reafoning  does  in  like 

* Shakefpear  ufes  the  fame  metaphor : 

He  had  an  eye  for  pity,  and  a hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 

a 
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manner  tranflate  from  the  portraits  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  from 
‘‘  all  fpccles  of  inftruments,  tools,  and 
weapons.”  To  this  account  I may  ven- 
ture to  add,  that  uilder  the  head  of 

&c.  come  the  reprefentatlon,  by 
thefe  metaphors,  of  every  fpecies  of  office ; 
diftinilion  of  civil  clafl'es ; and  of  every 
occupation  under  thefe : likewife  nume- 
ration and  meafure,  as  applied  to  length, 
fpace,  weight,  and  capacity,  in  every 
article  to  wliich  numeration  or  meafure  is 
applicable.  As  the  mouth  is  that  part  by 
which  fpeech  is  effefted,  lineal  portraits 
of  the  mouth,  in  the  various  forms  it  takes 
in  enunciation,  are  ufed  (as  to  me  appears) 
to  mark  the  various  elements  of  fpeech, 
which  charadler  I call  ora/  As  the 
firft  mode  of  numeration  with  all  people 
is  by  the  fingers,  fo  we  find  a lyftem 
of  numeral  charafters  exorefslv  formed 
on  this  idea  +•  But  they  had  other 
methods  alfo  of  numeration,  fpecimens 
of  which  are  found  on  every  hiero- 
glyphick  infcription.  It  is  not  only  true, 
that  the  Algyptians  uled  elementary  writ- 
ing, hut  they  had  two  forts  of  thefe 
elements.  Thofe  which  took  their  form 
and  charafter  from  the  mouth,  1 have,  for 
diftiiiftion  fake,  called  oral.  The  other, 

^ Vide  Plate  D.  f Vide  Plate  C.  Part  IL 
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which  I conceive  to  be  the  fecrete  cypher, 
I have,  for  diftindlion  fake,  determined  to 
call  the  Ogmian  (the  fecrete  writing  of 
the  Druids  was  fo  called).  See  fpecimens 
of  this  in  the  upper  part  of  drawing  C,  as 
copied  from  hieroglyphic  infcriptions. 

God,  the  Supream Being,  is  pl£tjured  by  the 
only  two  following  fymbols  invariably  the 
fame  ; firft,  by  a winged  globe,  or  circle, 
Jignifylng  infinity^  unity  ^ odtivity^  and 
onmiprefence : fecondly,  by  a globe  or 
circle,  through  which  a ferpent,  the  fym- 
bol  of  life,  is  paffant,  fignifying  the  crea- 
tive^ and  plajiick  manrf  'ejiation  of  the  firjt 
cauje^  animating  and  governing  the  ma- 
terial world. 

The  precife  form  of  all  thefe  typical 
charaders,  however  they  may  differ  in 
fome  unavoidable  deviations  of  execution, 
were  originally  (when  firft  ufed  in  public 
infcriptions)  fixed  and  determined  by  uni- 
verfal  concurrence.  Since  that,  they  are 
by  the  laws  confidered  as  thus  fixt,  and 
are  required  to  be  fo  portraied  as  they  were 
drawn  when  firft  fettled,  neither  better 
nor  worfe.  Hence  that  uniformity  ob- 
fervable  in  all  the  multitude  of  exemplars 
which  are  found  in  various  parts,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  in  very 

diftant 
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diftant  periods.  Plato,  in  his  fecond  dia- 
logue oil  laws,  confirms  and  explains  this 
point  Thefe  types  and  figures,  be  they 
fuch  as  they  are,  and  whatever  they  are, 
they  are  formed  on  the  bafis  of  an  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  government  of  ^gypt,  which 
directs  that  no  fculptor,  painter,  or  ftatuary, 
fhall,  under  any  idea  of  improvement, 
or  on  any  pretence  whatever,  prefume  to 
innovate  in  thefe  determined  forms,  or  to 
introduce  any  other  than  the  cpnftitu- 
tional  ones  of  his  country.  Hence  it  is, 
as  you  obferve,  that  thofe  forms  and 
figures,  which  were  formed  or  painted 
hundreds  of  ages  paft,  be  they  what 
they  may,  are  exa£lly  the  forms  and 
figures,  neither  better  nor  worfe,  which 
are  fculptured  and  painted  at  this  day.” 

Referring  to  this  prefatory  explanation, 
I will  firft  lay  before  the  fociety  a collection 
of  thefe  defined  and  preferibed  chara8iers, 
which  repeatedly  occur  without  variation 

* Ta|a/xEVoi  Js  ravra  aria  er*,  ^ oTro’t  <xrl<x,  ci7r£(p^vccv  U 
roTi  le^o7q’  ^ ‘syoc^cc  tccvtcc  ««  e|j5v  ars  l^a)y^<x>(poK;  are  aX^otg  ocroi 
crx'^fACiloc,  7^  oTToi  txrlx  (XTrepya^tvlca  xaivoTS/xsTi/,  IttivcsTv  aXX* 
aria  ^ Ta  'TEralpia*  vvv  s^sriVf  oyr’  ev  raTOK»  our’  Iv  yt.saiy.ri  av[j,- 
Vetcrri*  ^Koiruv  ^ tvpr,aetg  xvToQi  ra  /xypiorov  ycf^xyuixiva..,  r)  re- 
TVTTcoixeva.  (ax  IVoj  elmiv  yiv^iorov,  oiX>^  o^ug)  rSv  vvi/  ^sJr^tap- 
yriy.evu»  ovrs  rt  xaXXiova,  ovt’  GtAayju  rrm  avrvir  TByvriv  xirei^- 

yxayieyu,  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  p.  789. 
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in  moft  6r  all  of  the  exemplars  of  ^^Egyp- 
tlan  pi6lure-\vriting.  See  Plate  A.  In 
the  Plate  B,  I have  clafled  fome  of 
thefe  under  the  feveral  heads  to  which  I 
fuppo^fe  them  refpeftively  to  belong,  ac- 
cording to  what  1 colled:  from  Diodorus 
and  Plato.  In'  Plate  C are  given  the 
numerals  as  formed  from  the  fingers  and 
hands,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Pierius. 

If  now  common  fenfe,  led  by  thefe 
examples,  will  examine  any  of  the  ^^gyp- 
tian  pidure-writtcn  infcriptions,  confider- 
ing  them,  as  what  they  are,  the  moft  an- 
cient exemplars ; as  the  efforts  of  man  in 
the  earlieft,  if  not  the  fxrft,  periods  of  his 
progreffive  civilization,  to  exprefs  and 
communicate  his  ideas  by  vifible  types ; as 
writing  by  ' pictures ^ the  very  pi^ure-lan^- 
guage  which  he  [poke ; fuch  common-fenfe 
will  be  more  likely  to  develope  the  mean- 
ing of  thefe  things  called  hieroglyphics, 
than  refined  learning  will  be  by  following 
the  myftlc  after-thoughts  of  learned  Myf- 
tagogues,  gleaned  up  from,  phyfiologick 
philofophers. 

The  metaphoric  fymbols  expreffed  in 
piSures,  are  the  firft  efforts  of  a rude  not 
the  ftudied  devices  of  a learned  people  : 
they  are  drawn  thus  not  to  veil  and  to 

conceal. 
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conceal,  but  reprefent  to  the  vulgar  eye 
thofe  ideas  which  they  wifh  publickly  by  a 
publick  infcription,  to  communicate  and 
record. 

ms  is  the  vulgate  writing  of  all  people 
ill  the  firft  periods  of  their  civilization. 
Such  hath  invariably  been  the  firft  efforts 
to  form  memorials,  records,  and  reglfters. 
This  cannot  be  otherwife,  for  it  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  the  reflefted  image  of 
the  * metaphors  and  fimilies  by  which 
they  fpoke.  Language  is  local,  and  but  of 
the  moment ; when  it  was  meant  to  com- 
municate to  perfons  diftant  in  place,  or  to 
future  periods  diftant  in  time  ; fixt  per- 
manent, palpable  and  portable,  images  of 
thofe  ideas  became  neceflary.  Such  before 
the  invention  of  elementary  types  were 
the  j^gyptian  plSure-writing,  commonly 
called  Hieroglyphics. 

I have  therefore  always  thought,  and 
am  convinced,  that  we  miftake  the  Egyp- 
tian accounts,  when  we  call  thefe  pifture- 
records,  written  on  their  obelifks,  and 
other  public  monuments.  Hie roglyp hicks. 
If  we  mean  thereby  that  they  contain  the 
fecret  myfteries  of  their  religion,  and  con- 
ceive them  to  be  myfterious  fymbols  of 

* Diod.  as  above. 
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mythology  and  divinity.  The  real  hiero.^^ 
glyphick,  the  facred  and  fecrete  writing, 
the  I'epog  Xoycg^  and  ispcc  ypdpcptUTcCf  the  utto- 
n^xxpot  ypocfjLfjLocTo.  was  elementary^  or  what 
we  vulgarly  call,  Alphabetick.  Whatever 
chance,  or  Interpofition  of  wifdom,  or 
whatever  analyfis  by  reafoning,  may  have 
led  to  the  ufe  of  letters,  it  is  certain,  that 
they  have  no  apparent  connexion  with 
the  ideas  which  they  are  meant  to  exprefs  ; 
and  until  the  latent  rationale  of  thefe  ele7 
ments  are  taught,  the  writing  muft  remain 
an  impenetrable  fecret.  This  mode  of 
writing  by  letters,  invented  by  ftudy,  and 
applied  to  learning,  and  ufed  by  legif- 
lators,  ftatefmen,  and  priefts,  became,  and 
was  truly  the  fecrete  arid  facred  vyriting, 
the  a>7ro}cpv<pa  hpa  ypotixpcocTcij  and  Htero- 
glypkich^  of  thofe  abftrufe  and  refined 
Truths,  of  which,  w^hile  they  meant  to 
convey  the  knowledge  to  the  learned,  they 
thus  kept  it  fecreted  from  the  people  at 
large.  The  piclu re-writing,  exhibiting 
v.vfo'koyiY^'tidg^  tlie  adual  portraits  or  types 
of  the  ideas  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
people,  remained  the  vnlgate.  When  firfl, 
and  by  what  error,  this  vulgate  pidlure- 
writing  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hlcro^ 
glyphicks^  in  the  fenfe  above  defcribed,  I 
know  not ; one  has  but  to  read  the  ex- 
planations which  the  mod:  ingenious  and 
' ' learned 
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learned  are  able  to  give  of  It  under  this 
idea,  to  be  convinced  of  the  abfurdity  of 
the  opinion.  Horapollo,  Pierlus,  and  Klr- 
cher  that  learned  myftigogue,  give  ample 
proof,  that  It  Is  fo.  The  great  learning 
of  the  one,  and  the  Ingenuity  of  the  others, 
are  merely  exerted  to  befool  one’s  under- 
ftanding. 

I read  In  direct  terms  in  Herodotus,  that 
theologick  theorems,  exprejfiive  of  the 
abftrufe  nature  of  the  invlfible  fpirit,  and 
unity,  were  written  in  the  Ispoi,  the  o^Vo- 
KpjipoL  in  the  facred  and  fecrete 

letters.  And  I find  further,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  two  forts  of  the  elementary 
writing,  one  of  which  they  called  the 
Sacred,  the  other  the  Demotick  or  Civil. 
At  the  fame  time  I do  find,  In  fome  ex- 
prefs  and  pofitive  infiiances,  that  thefe 
facred  writings  were  the  elementary  or 
alphabetic  writing,  being  exprefsly  faid  to 
be  written  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  a circumftance  not  predicable  of  pic- 
tures. Herodotus,  giving  an  account  of 
one  of  the  ftatues  of  Sefoftris,  in  Ionia, 
fays,  that  on  a line,  drawn  from  one 
fhoulder  to  the  other,  were  written  thefe 
words  (in  the  facred  letters  of  Egypt I 
obtained  this  region  by  the  ftrength  of 
thefe  arms.” 

There 
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There  Is  at  this  day,  or  at  leaft  was 
when  Van  Strahlenberg  was  in  Tartary, 
an  Hennetick  figure,  or  Terminus,  on  the 
back  of  which,  like  on  that  of  Sefoftris, 
there  is  an  infcription  in  three  lines,  writ- 
ten In  elementary  charaders,  of  which  he 
has  given  an  engraving.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  general 
run  of  the  Tartar  Infcriptlons  Is  in  the 
Vulgate  pidure-writlng.  Herodotus  alfo 
mentions  an  infcription  on  the  pyramid  of 
Afychin,  and  gives  a tranfcrlpt  of  it,  fald 
exprefsly  to  be  written  in  letters.  And 
again,  he  mentions  an  emblematic  ftatue 
of  i^^phaiftus,  with  a label,  Asyoov 
fjLUTt^v  expreffing  in  letters  thefe 

words,  Whoever  looks  to  let  him  be 
a thorough  'Religion'Jil^  Diodorus  Si- 
culus alfo  mentions  an  infcription  on  a 
rock  in  the  mountain  Bagiflan,  infcribed 
by  Semiramis,  'Zvploig  But  with- 

out going  to  books,  recording  inftances  of 
infcriptlons  written  or  in  ele- 

mentary letters,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
obelilks,  and  other  monuments  now  exift- 
ing,  wdiere  thefe  are  adually  extant.  I 
have  made  a colledion  of  fome  of  thefe, 
both  oral  and  ogmian^  which  you  fee  In’ 
the  annexed  drawings,  C.  and  D.  What 
has  led  to  the  idea  and  opinion  thaf  this 
Pidure-writing  contained  the  myflick  and 

hidden 
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hidden  fcene  of  their  religion,  phllofophy, 
and  politicks,  has  been  the  mythologick 
and  allegorick  explanation  given  to  things, 
which  the  people,  from  repeated  afts  of 
veneration,  had  infenfibly  been  led  to 
make  objects  of  adoration.  The  legiflators, 
priefts,  and  philofophers,  feeing  that  the 
unveiling  of  the  fubjeft,  as  mere  matter 
of  record  and  human  hlftory,  after  they 
had  been  made  objefts  of  myftery  and  ado- 
ration, would  deftroy  all  myflery,  and  all 
power,  took  up  the  people’s  adopted  pre- 
judices, and  grafted  thereon  Fables  of 
Gods  and  Heroes,  and  formed  an  eftablifhed 
SyJIem  of  Mythology,  As  the  world,  in  its 
progrefs  of  civilization,  grew  more  inqui- 
litive  and  wlfer,  thefe  Fables  in  their  turn 
became  too  grofs  to  bear  in  their  direct 
fenfe,  the  light  of  common  fenfe.  The 
legiflators  and  priefts  began  then  firft  to  re- 
folve  all,  by  myftical  Enigmas,  into  a 
Syjiem  of  Phyfology^  expreftive  of  the  Being, 
Attributes,  Manifeftations,  and  Operations 
of  the  firft  adive  caufe  of  all  things,  ad- 
ing  on  inert  and  paffive  matter.  The  Pla- 
tonifts,  and  more  efpecially  the  Stoicks, 
were  the  firft  authors  of  thefe  divine  Ro- 
mances, Chryfippus  *,  in  libro  fecundo, 
vult  Orphei,  Mufel,  Hefiodi,  Homeri, 
fabellas  accommodate  ad  ea,  quse  ipfe,  in 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  I.  15. 
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libro  prlmo  de  diis  immortalibus,  dixerat : 
Ut  etiam  veterrimi  Poetje,  qui  h^c  ne  fuf- 
pkatl  quldam  Junt^  Stoici  fuifle  videantur. 
Quern  Diogenes  Babjlonlus  confequens,  In 
eo  libro,  qui  inrcribitur  de  Minerva,  par- 
turn  Jovis,  originemque,  virginis,  ad phy- 
Jiologiam  traducens^  disjungit  a fabula. 

When  thefe  Piilure-writings,  at  firft 
mere  human  records  of  the  affairs  of  man, 
expreffed  by  e£lypes,  delineated  from  the 
metaphorick  and  allegorick  phrafes  of 
the  very  language  which  they  fpoke,  were 
firft  wrought  into  Fables  of  Mythology^  and 
by  after  refinements,  into  divine  romances 
of  Fhyfiology\  it  was  natural  they  fhould, 
by  thofe  who  thus  explained  them,  be 
called  the  Plieroglyphicks,  or  facred  Writ- 
ings. Whereas,  in  faff,  they  were  ori- 
ginally only  the  vulgate ; while  the  eler 
mentary  and  letter- writing  were  the 
7^  ciTTOKpicpcx.  mentioned  by  Hero- 

dotus, and  Diodorus  Siculus. 

That  there  were  letters  in  ufe  prior  to 
the  time  generally  affigned  to  them  ; and 
that  they  exified  amongft  a people,  from 
whom,  thofe  who  were  called  the  inven- 
tors of  them,  learnt  them ; may  be 
affumeci  as  a clear  and  decided  fiift,  on  the 
teftimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  The 
* Lib.  V.  fol.  34Q. 
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elementary  writing  by  letters,  he  fays,  was 
known,  as  being  amongft  the  Syrians  ; 
that  the  Mufes  however  invented  them. 
Now,  It  is  very  natural  for  a Greek  writer, 
or  a Grecian  tranfcriber,  if  he  had  met 
with  the  word  Mojes  to  convert  it  to 
Mujis,  From  Mojes  it  is  moft  likely  the 
Syrians  received  their  knowledge  of  letters; 
be  that  as  it  may.  Diodorus  fays,  that 
from  the  Syrians  the  Phoenicians  received 
this  invention  and  prafliee  ; that  the  Phoe- 
nicians, making  fome  alterations  in  the 
forms  of  the  charafters,  when  they  com- 
municated them  to  the  Europeans,  they 
were  called  Phoenician.  He  fap,  In  -f* 
another  place,  that  the  letters  were  at  firft 
called  in  Greece  Phoenician  ; but  that 
being  adopted  by  the  Pelafgl,  they  were 
after  that  called  Pelafgic ; and  that  the 
Thracian  Poets  wrote  in  thefe  letters. — 
That  there  were  letters  amongft  the  Sy- 
rians, as  here  mentioned,  in  a period  prior 
to  what  is  heard  of  them  amongft  the 
Phoenicians,  appears  from  the  ftory  of 
Semiramis,  ordering  an  infcription  to  be 
engraved  on  fome  rocks  of  the  mountains 
Bagifton.  'Z\smiq  The  tefti- 

mony  of  this  ftory  to  the  early  exiftence 

* So  called  from  3fos  water,  referring  to  the  cir- 
jriimftarice  of  his  being  found  there. 

f Lib.  iii.  fob  2Q1, 
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of  Syriac  letters,  is  equally  of  force, 
whether  the  ftory  of  Semiramis  be  true  or 
not.  The  reference  to  Syriac  chara6lers  is 
rather  a ftronger  proof  of  the  aftual  exif- 
tence  of  fuch  letters  then  in  ufe,  if  the^ 
ftory  of  that  particular  ufe  of  them  fhould 
not  be  true  ; for  then  it  appears,  that  the 
known  and  undoubted  fafl;  of  the  exiftence 
of  Syriac  chara6ters  is  referred  to,  in  order 
to  give  fupport  to  a fabulous  tradition  of 
Semiramis,  and  her  infcription. 

The  Egyptians  had  letters  prior  to  the 
eredlion  of  the  obelilks,  and  of  two  if  not 
three  forts  (befides  their  picture- writing).- 
They  ufed,  fays  Herodotus  *,  two  forts  of 
letters,  the  one  they  called  the  Hiera,  or 
Sacred,  the  other  Demotica,  or  Civil; 
which  alfo  he  contrafts  with  the  elemen- 
tary writing  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  fays, 
that  the  Egyptian  letters  were  written 
from  the  right  to  the  left ; whereas  the 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  The  invention  of  this 
elementary  writing  is  referred  to  the  very 
earlieft  periods  of  their  hiftory,  as  it  is 
afcribed  to  Phiot,  Thoth,  or  Taut,  og  eUpt 
Tooy  goi^x/^oov  y^cccpyjv. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  muft  have 
underftood  this  matter,  living  on  the  fpot, 

* Lib.  ii.  c.  36, 
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gives  an  explicit  account  of  it  In  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Stromata  of  which  I venture 
to  give  the  following  tranflatlon.  ‘‘  Thofe 
‘‘  who  receive  their  education  amongft 
the  Egyptians,  learn  in  the  firft  place 
‘‘  the  method  of  the  Egyptian  elementary 
writing,  or  letters,  which  is  called  the 
epiflolary  writing  : Secondly,  the  facer- 
dotal^  which’  the  hierographifts,  the 
“ prieft-fcribes  ufe  : Laftly,  as  the  per- 
fe£ting  of  this  part  of  education,  the 
Hieroglyphics,  This  confifts  of  two 
methods ; the  one  is  written  by  ele- 
ments  In  direft  terms ; the  other  is 
fymbollc  : The  fymbolic  may  again  be 
divided  Into  two  kinds;  the  firfi:  is  a 
pidure  or  dired  portrait  of  the  matter 
or  thing  intended  to  be  deferibed  ; the 
fecond  is  written  by  metaphorical  re- 
prefen tations.  This  is  fometimes  alle- 
gorlzed  by  Enigmas.”  If  my  tranf- 
lation  be  juft,  it  deferibes  the  fad  as  it  will 
be  found  to  have  exifted.  It  deferibes 
firft  the  two  generical  diftindlons  ; the 
writing  by  elements  or  letters,  and  the 

* AvriK*oi  'Ora^a  Aiyv7r]/»{  <t3’^ 2tg v f^ev  tut 

ASyinfl'^uv  y,^oc[/.(M<xr(t)v  yMo^ov  IxiACcv^xvtia’t  T^y  ivifo7^oy^x<piKh» 
KX?iefJt,Bvv)v"  ^evTt^xv  t»?v  ^ ^puyJxt  at  te^Gy^Xy.iAcCiiTq* 

vfxTxr  3*1  Tf)v  TE^arxlas  rtjf  h^o^?,v(piK7}Vf  vi  f^tv  efl  otx  Tut 
•ay^urusv  a'l  T^g  a-VjAQci'KiK'ng  rj 

pMv  KV^toXoyBTTxh  Kxlix  V T^ovixug  h 

uvJiy^ig  xXXr/yopenct  PiATX  hiy^ng,  Clemens  AleX.  Lib. 
Siroinaton. 
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piftur'e-writlng  ; and  next  the  three  fpecle^ 
of  each  genus.  Firft,  the  writing  for 
commmon  bufinefs  (the  demotic,  as  He- 
rodotus calls  it),  next  the  court-hand,  that 
which  the  facerdotal  Scribes  ufed ; and 
laftly,  that  which  was  ufed  in  the  facred 
engraved  infcriptions,  which  is  to  be  feen 
to  this  day  on  the  obellfques,  and  other 
public  records.  The  firft,  the  Symbolic, 
was  applied  in  aftual  portraits  of  the  thing 
to  be  defcribed  ; the  Second  ufed,  as  Plato 
exprefles  it,  metaphors  for  defcriptions ; 
the  Third,  which  allegorized  thefe  pidlures 
into  asnigmas,  which  the  original  writers, 
ne  fufpicati  qiiidem  funt^  I have  already 
explained,  as  the  mere  phyfiologic  com- 
mentaries, the  divine  romances,  of  the 
learned  priefts  : the  pidlure- writing  was 
but  of  two  kinds,  the  Portrait  and  Sym- 
bolic. 

« The  learned  authors  differ  much  about 
this  palfage.  Dr.  Warburton  has  written 
' an  ingenious  (but  not  precife)  commentary 
on  it.  Angelus  Maria  Bandinus  has 
quoted  it,  and  given  an  explicative  tranf- 
lation ; but  to  my  apprehenfion  (and  there- 
fore I give  it)  the  above  fimple  and  literal 

* De  obilifco  divi  Ciefaris  Augiifli  e campi  Martii 
ruderihus  nuper  erato  Comraentarius^  Cap.  v. 

p.  i6, 
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tranflation  precifely  gives  the  fa£t.  Several 
of  the  letters  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  the 
elementary  writing-',  may,  I fhould  guefs, 
be  found  mixed  amo-ngfl:  the  Coptic  vul- 
gate.  If  there  were  any  of  thefe  facer- 
dotal  books,  regifters,  or  records,  which 
feveral  authors  mention  as  written  on 
tablets  of  wood,  ftones,  or  tiles,  or  in 
volumes  of  papyrus';  and  as  kept  facred 
and  fdcrcte,  in  the  adyta  of  their  temples, 
there  might  be  hopes  of  recovering  fqme 
fpecimens  of  thefe  hierographick  elements. 
The  elements  of  the  hieroglyphick  writ- 
ing ftill  remain  in  full  perfedlion  on  the 
bbelilks,  and  every  other  Egyptian  infcrlp- 
tion,  to  point  out  which  fact  is  one  of  the 
principal  purports  of  this  paper.  Both 
the  fpecies  of  the  picture  * writing  may  alfo 
be  eafily  diftlngulihed,  as  feparately  ufed, 
each  to  its  own  particular  purpofe,  and  in 
its  own  particular  ufe.  In  platesB,  C,andD, 
I have  endeavoured  to  dais  the  two  fpecies 
of  the  portrait  and  fymbolick  writing. 

Dr.  Warburton  was  the  firft  writer  who 
clearly  and  explicitly  explained  the  nalure 
of  this  piclure-writing,  as  the  natural  firft 
^’cfforts  of  writing ; calculated  to  commu- 
nicate^ not  to  conceal.  He  has  by  clofe  and 
clear  reafonlng  on  the  evidence,  which 
his  learning  fupplied,  decidedly  proved 
O this 
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this  pvopofitlon.  As  my  ideas  however, 
on  this  lubje£l:,  although  they  ran  nearly 
parallel  to  his,  do  not  altogether  coincide 
with  them,  and,  from  the  opportunities 
which  I have  had  of  confidering  this 
practice  in  fa(5t,  go  fomewhat  further  In 
explanation  of  it,  as  alfo  differ  fomewhat 
on  the  point  of  the  coeval  exiftence  and 
ufe  of  the  elementary  writing,  together 
with  the  picture  in  the  earlieft  times, 
which  he  has  not  touched  upon ; I fhall 
here  continue  my  own  plan. 

Herodotus  ^ in  Euterpe,  chapter  125, 
mentions,  that  an  account  on  record  was 
written  on  one  of  the  pyramids  in  the 
Egyptian  letters ; of  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
pence in  radices,  onions  and  garlick,  for* 
the  workmen  employed  In  building  It. 

If  the  picture  infcriptlonS' found  on  the 
obelllks,  and  on  the  walls  and  gates  of 
the  oldeft  temples,  and  on  the  bafes  of 
flatues,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  oldeft  fpe- 
clmens  now  remaining,  as  undoubtedly 
they  are,  of  this  method,  the  reader  will 
find  the  elementary  letters  always  mixed 
with  It.  I have  endeavoured  in  plate  D to 
clafs  thefe  elements,'  or  to  their 

* Yifr,fA.2ifi(x,k  cta  AtyvrrJlvif  sv  Tr,  oca. 

T»  y.^oiAuvct  <7xoft'oa  Totj 
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fpecifl’ck  enunclationi  I have  in  the  fame 
alfo  given  fome  inftances  of  tliefe  elements 
appearing  plainly  to  be  joined  in  words. 
Ill  plate  C,  part  IIL  fig*  3.  I have  given 
an  exemplar  from  a very  curious  hiero- 
glyphic infcription  taken  from  Norden, 

f)late  LVllI.  wherein  the  courfe  of  the 
etters  and  reading  is  in  the  perpendicular 
line,  and  1 think  upwards  as  the  tree  grows. 
And  in  figures  i and  2 of  part  IIL  in  the 
fame  plate,  I have  gone  farther,  and  give 
t\vo  exemplars  of  actually  legible  words  in 
Etriijcan  letters^  exactly  the  fame  as  the 
letters  or  elements  found  on  the  Egyptian 
injcrlptions * Montfaucoiij  book  IV.  c.  9> 
plate  28,  Englifli  edit,  exhibits  a Roman 
affis  with  a Janus  bifrons  on  one  fide,  and 
a club  on  the  reverfe,  with  an  infcription 
written  in  letters  exadlly  the  fame  as  thofe 
found  on  the  obellfks  and  other  Egyptian 
infcription s.  Jvlontfaucon  thinks  it  not 
intelligible,  but  fays  at  the  fame  time,  that 
P.  de  Molines  reads  it  from  the  right  to 
the  left  Odicela, 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Supplement, 
B.  IV.  c.  7.  plate  69.  Engllfh  edit,  he 
gives  a f quincunx  belonging  to  the  king’s 
cabinet,  which  he  fays,  has  an  Etrujcan 

* Vide  plate  C.  part  III.  fig.  2. 
t Plate  C.  part  III.  fig.  i. 
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word  rotlnd  it,  which  I cannot  read^ 
This  is  plainly  likewife  read  from  right  to 
left,  Odieia ; here  again,  I may  affert  that 
every  letter  in.  this  infcription  may  be 
found  amongft  the  hieroglyph  icks. 

It  is  certain, ^ that  in  the  books  afcribed 
to  Mpfes,  reference  is  made  to  hiftories 
prior  to  the  writing  of  thofe  books.  A 
learned  and  very  ingenious  writer,,  in  a 
book  * printed  and  publifhed  at  Bruxel^ 
in  1753,  avec  privilege,  et  approbation,  h2LS 
difcriminated,  and  arranged  the  feveral 
memoirs  from  which  the  book  of  Genefis 
was,  as  he  fuppofes,  litterally  tranfcribed. 
The  arguments  by  which  he  fupports  this 
opinion  are  ftriking,  if  not  convincing, 
taken  from  the  repetitions,  and  diflocated 
anachronifms  ; from  the  fpecific  ufe  of  the 
word  Elohim  in  one  of  thefe,  and  the  fpe- 
cific  ufe  of  the  word  Jehovah  in  another, 
as  applied  to  exprefs  the  Supreme  Being. 
Having  difcrimuiated  thefe  feveral  Me- 
moirs, he  compofes  and  arranges  the  whole 
of  the  book  of  Genefis  into  four  columns, 
in  which  each  narrative  is  kept  feparate, 
and  yet  fo,  as  to  ftand  ranged  in  the  ferics 

^ Such  is  the  title  page  ; but  I have'bcen  informed, 
that  this  was  To  far  from  true,  that,  inftead  of  being 
printed  at  Bruxelles,  under  ihe  licence  and  approbation 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  it  was,,  adually- 
fecretly  prmted  at  fans. 
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of  order,  and  in  the  place  where  it  was 
inferted.  By  thefe  means  he  accounts  for 
all  the  repetitions,  the  derangements  of 
the  .Narration,  and  the  anachronifms 
which  have  been  made  matters  of  objec- 
tion againft  this  book.  By  an  attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  word  Elohim  was  tlie  only 
word  ufed  by  the  Patriarchs;  and  that 
the  word  Jehovah  was  never  applied  till 
ufed  by  Mofes ; he  fliiews,  how  all  tlie 
difficulties,  arifing  as  objedllons  from  the 
refpeft'ive  ufe  of  thefe  two  words,  are  re- 
moved; by  refe:rring  the  firft  to  the  ancient 
Memoirs  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  latter 
to  the  compofitioDS  of  Mofes  ; he  adduces 
many  learned  proofs,  that  writing  by 
letters  was  in  ufe  and  pradlice  before  the 
time  of  Mofes.  I could  not  avoid  giving 
here  this  account  of  this  very  curious  book; 
but  the  only  ufe  I make  of  it  is  in  con- 
firmation of  what  I think  a facl,  that 
writing  by  elementary  charadlers  or  letters 
was  a praftice  In  ^gypt  prior  to  the  time 
of  Moles.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
that  I do  not  think  that  Mofes  was  the  in- 
ventor of  writing  by  letters  ; I think  the 
ftate  of  the  fa6l  is,  that  he,  from  the  prin- 
ciples, and  natui^  of  his  Divine  Legifla- 
tion,  forbidding  all  pidtu re-writing,  firft 
tendered  thefe^  hitherto  fecrete  elements  of 
writing,  the  vulgate. 

93  Mofes^ 
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Moles,  w|io  was  intimately  inftruded 
in  the  learning  of  the  P2gyptiaiis,  mufl: 
perfectly  have  underftood  all  thefe  different 
methods  of  writing;  and  having  feen  how 
the  pidlure- writing  in  procefs  of  time  led 
both  to  the  grofs  and  the  qnyftick  idolatry, 
exprefsly  and  abfolutely  forbad  the  ufe  of 
it,  and  was  the  first  Man,  of  this  our 

WORLD,  WHO  USED  THE  ELEMENTARY 
PR  ALPHABETICK  WRITING  AS  THE  VUL- 
GATE WRITING.  From  the  Hebrews  it 
foon  fpread  amongft  the  Syrian  nations 
bordering  on  them  ; and  from  thefe  the 
Pheniclans  foon  after  learnt  it,  and  com- 
XDunicated  it  to  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  with  whom  they  had  commerce ; 
and  thus  the  ufe  of  the  elementary  cha^- 
raclers  fpread  over  the  whole  civilized  part 
of  our  hemifphere.  The  progreffive  copy- 
ing,  by  other  nations,  of  the  firft  elements 
ufed  by  t]:e  Hebrews,  is  very  minutely  and 
dihinfliy  explained  by  Dr.  Bernard,  in  his 
table  of  Alphabets,  re-publifhed  by  Dr* 
Morton, 

As  I have,  in  my  account  given  above, 
explained,  how  firft  the  pifture-WTitIng 
arofe  into  ufe  ; and  as  1 have  here  fuggefted 
how,  from  wdience,  and  by  whom,  the 
elementary,  or  alphabetic  writing  (having 
been  amongft  tlie  Egyptians  long  t^e 
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fecret  and  llacred  writing)  was  brought  for- 
ward into  vulgate  ufe ; it  may  perhaps 
neither  be  difagreeable,  nor  irrelevant  to 
the  purpofe  of  this  letter,  to  add  an  ex- 
planation, according  to  my  ideas  of  the 
origin  of  letters,  and  to  give  the  reafons, 
as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  forms  which 
were  given  to  thefe  letters. 

When  I firft  difeovered  (I  believe  I 
was  the  firft  difeoverer  of  it)  the  inferip- 
tion  in  the  caemetery  of  the  great  Injh 
Pyramid  or  barrow  at  New- Grange,  I ex- 
amined every  alphabet  and  fpecimen  of 
elementary  writing  which  I,  could  meet 
with,  under  trial  to  find  put  fomething 
explanatory  of  it.  Thofe  which  I did  find 
fimilar  to  it  (allowing  for  imperfedlions  of 
execution)  did  convince  me  that  the  cha- 
rafters  were  numerals  in  Phoenician  or 
Ethiopian  elements : and  that  the  inferip- 
tion,  now  part  of  the  materials  only  of 
which  this  barrow  was  formed,  is  a frag- 
ment belonging  to  fomething  much  older 
than  the  barrow.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
fearch  amongft  the  ^Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  they  are  called,  I faw,  or 
thought  I faw,  lineal  portraits  of  the 

* Vide  the  Memoirs  of  tjie  Society  of  Antiquaries 
jjt  J^ondon,  Vol.  II,  p.  258. 
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forms  which  I had  obferved  (as  may  be 
read  in  N°  1.)  the  organs  of  fpeech  to  take 
in  the  enuncicUlon  of  the  vow^els,  and  in 
the  combined  aft  of  articulation.  I exa- 
mined thefe  by  comparifon  of  the  aft  of 
enunciation  and  articulation,  in  repeated 
experiments,  copying  lineally.,  and  (if  I 
may  fay  fo)  literally.,  the  forms  which 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  take  in  thefe  afts  : 
then  comparing  thefe  with  the  various  ele- 
mentary charafters  as  I did  and  do  ftill 
conceive  them  to  be,  which  are  intermixed 
in  all  the  ipecimens  of  uSgyptian  inferip- 
tions,  I found  in  KIrcher,  Pocock,  Nor- 
den,  Mountfaucon  (and  I find  fjiice  In 
Nieuburh)  lineal  * charafters  (intirely  un- 
noticed by  thofe  who  -pretend  to  explain 
'the  hieroglyphics)  which  cbrrefponded 
exaftly  to  the  experiments  which  I had 
made.  Compare  therefore  firft  the  draw- 
ings in  the  plate  (D)  wdth  the  defeription 

* There  is  a very  fingiilar  and  curious  fpecimen  of 
elementary  writing  in  plate  28,  No  61.  of  the  The- 
faurus  Flieroglyphicornm  a Miileo  Johannis  Georgii 
Herewart,  ab  Kogenberg,  1607.  I have  not  found 
this  in  any  other  collefiion  of  Hieroglyphics;  and  as  the 
book  is  a very  fcarce  one,  1 have  given  a copy  of  this 
in  plate  D.  Several  of  the  chara^lers  are  exadly  the 
fame  as  thofe  repeatedly  found  on  ^Egyptian  infefiptions, 
except  one,  which  I find  in  a Chinefe  vocabulary,  or 
word-book,  and  have  therefore  put  in  plate  C.  part  III. 
Cfiintfe  column. 
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of  the  forms  of  the  mouth  in  pronouncing 
the  vowels.  A may  be  defcribed  as  formed 
by  an  elevation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  upper  lip  fomewhat  angular, 
the  point  of  the  tongue  appearing.  VorU 
founded  ew  is  expreffed  and  nfray  be  de- 
fcribed by  a lowering  the  under  part  of  the 
mouth,  with  a like  angular  form  of  the 
under  lip  fomewhat  projefled.  E or  g by  a 
parallel  opening  of  the  mouth  with  a cur- 
vilinear contradlSion  of  the  under  lip. 

0 may  be  defcribed  by  a circular  or  oval 

aperture  of  the  mouth  and  lips.  I,  may 
be  defcribed  by  a right  line  defcending  per- 
pendicular or  at  right  angles  with  the 
mouth,  as  reprefenting  the  perpendicular 
ftroke  of  the  under  jaw  in  enouncing  that 
intonation  or  vowel.  As  to  the  variations 
arlfing  from  the  different  dwellings  of  the 
voice  on  the  broad  or  minced  Au  and  aa^ 
on  the  long  or  fliort  E,  I,  O,  or  V. 
that  does  not  enter  into  the  analyfis  of  the 
firft  elements  to  which  the  indivifible 
founds  are  reducible.  Examine  next  the 
lineal  or  literal  charafters  which  I have 
collecled  together  in  plate  D,  and  which 
charafters  I fuppofe  to  be  elementa 

or  and  which  being  fuppofed  by 

me  to  be  lineal  rep  refen  tations  of  the 
forms  and  aflions  of  the  organs  of  Ipeech, 

1 call  Oral. 
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I have  further  ventured  to  fct  fomc  of 
thefe  elementary  charaflers  arranged  in  a 
line  with  fome  of  the  known  and  decided 
letters  of  the  ancient  alphabets ; not  that 
I dare  prefume  to  fay  that  thefe  fo  ar- 
ranged are  decidedly  this  or  that  letter ; 
but  merely  to  put  them  forward  by  fug- 
geftion  to  the  more  accurate  examination 
of  literate  and  learned  feholars,  who  un- 
derftand  the  ancient  eaflern  languages : 
The  reafons  for  my  thus  arranging  them 
to  this  or  that  letter  derive  limply  and 
folely  from  my  idea  of  their  correfponding 
more  or  lefs  to  fome  lineal  forms  which  I 
had  in  my  experiments  defigned,  and  of 
their  reprefenting  the  contours  of  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech  enouncing  this  or  that 
element. 

The  characlers  which  I fuppofe  to  be  the 
‘ cypher  or  d7ioK^v(pcc^  I have  given 

in  plate  C.  part  I.  I call  thefe  Ogmlan^ 
from  their  being  precifely  the  fame  as  the 
fecrete  charadlers  ufed  by  the  ancient  IriHi, 
and  called  by  them  the  Ogham^  which 
colonel  Vallency  has,  by  a combination  of 
erudition  and  knowledge  peculiarly  his 
own,  fo  accurately  explained. 

Whatever  was  the  real  name  in  the 
Egyptian  language  of  the  author  of  the  Art 

of 
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af  Writing,  he  Is  called  differently  by  the 
people  of  nations  foreign  to  ^gypt ; the 
Greeks  call  him  Thoth  and  Teute  ; the 
ancient  northern  people  of  Europe  called 
him  Ogham  or  Och-am^  that  Is,  great  Ham^ 
rendered  by  the  Latins  Ogmius.  As  I am 
rather  dlfpofed  to  believe  this . to  come 
neareft  to  the  real  name  of  the  perfon  al- 
luded to  In  this  hiftory,  I have  called  the 
elementary  charaflers  of  this  fecrete  writ- 
ing the  Ogmian. 

Colonel  Vailency  acquaints  me,  that 
he  has  found  a defcVIptlon  of  the  Ogham 
given  in  Irifh  verfe  in  the  antient  bard’s 
primlere  ; and  that  the  courfe  of  the  writ- 
ing is  in  the  perpendicular  line  ; I have  fug- 
gefted  to  him  an  opinion,  that  If  fo,  it  Jloould 
be  read  upwards^  as  In  addition  we  read 
the  Arabic  figures ; which  matter  had  be- 
fore ftruck  me  as  appearing  to  be  the  cafe 
of  the  Egyptian-writing,  in  many  in*^ 
ftances  5 It  is  a certain  faff  that  the  Egyp^ 
tians  obferved  a different  arrangement  in 
writing  the  letters  from  that  which  the 
Grecians  uled.  Herodotus  fays,  that  they 
wrote,  as  he  conceived  it,  from  the  right 
to  the  left ; while  the  Egyptians  affirmed 
that,  although  it  was  the  reverfe  of  the 
Grecian  method,  yet  It  was  from  the  left 
to  the  right ; I know  no  way  of  fleering 

betwix;. 
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betwixt  thefe  two  contradidory  opinions, 
but  in  the  perpendicular  line,  which,  as  1 
fay,  feems  to  be  the  order  of  ranging  the 
elementary  characters,  in  feveral  inftances 
In  the  exemplars,  given  by  Klrcller,  Pocock, 
Norden,  Nieuburh,  and  Mountfaucon.  I 
throw  this  out,  however,  merely  for  fug- 
geftion  to  examination. 

This  paper  only  means  to  adduce  fome 
probable  account  of  that  analyfis  which 
gave  to  the  firft  written  elements  that  pe- 
culiar form  which  they  feem  to  have  ori- 
ginally taken.  It  means  allb  to  explain 
thofe  reafons  by  reference  to  thofe  forms 
as  mixt  amongft  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  or 
pidlure  infcriptlons  now  exifting. 

Not  being  myfelf  of  literature  equal  tq~ 
the  talk,  this  little  treatlfe  wilhes  to  excite 
and  call  forth  the  Induftry  and  ingenuity 
of  thofe  learned  men  who  are  to  make  th©' 
experiment  whether  the  orginal  Egyptian 
elementary  writing  may  not  be  found  out, 
and  to  Hate  the  want  of  information  in 
this  point  as  a dejideratum. 

As  this  art  of  writing  by  elements,  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  it  was  known,  and  ufed  as 
the  vulgate  writing  of  one  nation,  became 
the  vulgate  writing  of  the  nations  adjoin- 
ing, and  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole 
northern  and  weftern  civilized  part  of  the 

^gean 
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^geiui  hemlfphere,  it  feems  ftrange/  and 
■until  explained,  almoft  unaccolmtaMe,  that 
Jt.fliould’ remain  fo  long  fecrete  in  :®gypt, 
that  p^ple  continual g,  even  after  it  was 
vulgate"^  elfewhere,  to  ufe'  the^'pifture- 
w^riting'Ss  • their  ‘ vUlgate,  - ^ ^ ' 

■ V ^ 7 'i,  j . 

'*  AiV^ry  curious  paffage  in  Plato,  written 
expreifflyhtt  reihkitioii  of  this  queft ion,  not 
only!  - ftiliy  explains  the  reafoii,.  but  -wilt 
fuggeft'  to  the  attentive  and  philofophic 

fubjeil. 


antiqUary  - maiiy  Sther  ideas 
kiolfi diligent  refearch  on  this 


hiThoth  of  Philotfe,! who-  is  defcribed'  as 
the  author  of^' niaiiy  'discoveries  and- invei^^^ 
ttom  ufoful  to-  mankind,  never' rafted  or 
ftopt'-mitil  he  had  brought  them  to  that 
perteftioir -which*  rendered  them  Jhr 
prra3kal  applkatim  to  ufe  when*  he  had 
carried  any*  of  his  difcoveries  or  inventions 
to  that  point,  he  laid  them  before- Th am 
[Cham  or  Hatii]  who  was  at  that  time 
king- of  all  ^gypt,-  and  held  his  refidence 
at  - Thebes.  The  /ole  point  of  view  in 
which  this  wife  king  coiifidered- them  was 
theif  applicablenefs  2.nA  uiiirty  'to  ' the  good 
of  man\  Thofe^  which  upon  mature  de- 
libera tioiv  and-  examination  were  proved 
capable  of  good  ufe,  he  ordered  to  be 
communicated  to  his  fubjefls,  that  they 
' Ihould 
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fhould  -beiriftructed  in  thefe  arts 
of  wh(>fe  beneficial  ufe  he  did  not.  receive 
yncorttrovertible  proof,  he  rejefted,  and 
prohibited  from  being  communicated  ta 
Vulgate  ufe.  t “ If  I was  (faith  Socrates  in 
Plato)  to  difcufs  all  the  arguments  on 
all  the  arts  and  inventions  thus  ex- 
amined,  I fliould  engage  myfelf'  ill  a 
long  and  tedious  dilquilition  ; but  oi> 
“ the  fubjeci  of  the  invention  of  written 
elements,  the  following  is  the  fubftance: 
‘‘  of  what  I heard  in  ..^gypt.  WhenThotb 
came  to  the  explanation  of  the  ufe  :'o£ 
‘‘  this  Invention.  This  learning  (t«to 
TO  - fays  Thbth,  O king,. will 

render  your  ^Egyptians  wifer,  and  of 
more  retentive  and  decifive  memory? 
The  king'  examining  this  invention  on 
thefe  two  points,  anfwered, — My  moft 
ingenious  and  inventive  Thoth,  we  are 
‘‘  fo  formed,  that  one  man  is  more  pecu-^ 
llarly  apt  and  a6live  in  the  invention,  of 
arts  and  works,  while  another  is  better 
calculated  to  judge  what  benefit  or 
damage  may  derive  from  the  application 
‘‘  of  them  to  ufe.  You  the  father  of  this 
invention  of  letters,  have  been  led  by 
your  benevolence  to  conceive  of  their 
ufe  contrary  to  what  would  prove,  the 

♦ In  Phtcdro  Platonhli 
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fa6t  111  pra£lice.  This  written  learning 
from  an  Inacuracy  and  relaxnefs  in  the 
application  of  memory  which  would 
‘‘  be  a natural  confequence'  of  it,  would 
be  more  likely  to^  produce  oblivion  or  a 
ceflatioii  of  the  a£t  of  memory,  .than  aid 
and  ftrengthen  it.  For  the  mind  trufting 
to  thefe  alien  types  exifting  ex,teraally, 
“ would  be  lefs  careful  to  fix  and  re- 
member  the  real  ideas  internally.'  You 
“ may  therefore  be  faid  to  have  invented 
a proper  remedy  for.  records,  but  no  aid 
“ or  benefit  to  the  application  or  exercife 
“ of  memory. 

“ Upon  the  other  point  of  this  Inven- 
tion  being  a vehicle  of  wifdom  or  know- 
ledge,  I am  afraid  it  would  be  more 
“ likely  to  communicate  and  convey  down 
to  your  difciples,  opmlom  in  learning 
rather  than  truth  In  knowledge.  For  thefe 
“ difciples  being  by  the  means  of  this  ve- 
hide,  in  a fituation  to  receive  communl- 
cation  of  many  matters  without  the  fu- 

Casfar  fpeaking  (Lib.  vi.  § 14.  de  Bello  Gallico)  of 
tbe  Druids  prohibiting  their  fcholars  from  committing  their 
learning  and  doctrines  to  writing,  although  in  all  other 
natters  they  applied  writing  in  common  ufe,  gives  the  very 
fame  reafon  for  it.  Id  mihi  diiabus  de  caufis  inftituifie  vi- 
dentur ; c]uod  neque  in  vulgus  difciplinam  efferri  velint; 
ncque  eos  qui  difcunt,  literis  confifos  minus  memoriae 
fludere,  quod  fere  p^erifque  accldlt,  ut  prsefidio  literarum, 
<siiligentiain  in  perdilcendo,  ac  memoriam  remittant. 

“ perintendlng 
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perintsndlng  and  guiding  hand'  of  in- 
ftruclioii ; they,  that  is  the  bulk  of  thebiV 
would  fancy  themfelves  to  have  acqluired 
a juft  conception  of  many  things,  and 
to  have  knowledge;  where  they  have 
wholly  mifconceived  and  are  intirely  ig- 
nofaht;  and  will  bec6*me  the  more  obfti- 
nate  and  impradlical  as  they  will  be  fOere 
opinionifts  inftead  of  wife  ThuS'faf 
is  Socrates"  in  Plato  fuppofed  to  give  - in 
this  hiftorie  narrative  the  adluaP  reafons 
adduced  by  Tham  of  Haffrr-;  he  may  how- 
ever, truly  be  fuppofed  to  give  the  general 
reafons  affigned  by  the  politicians  of  Egypt 
for  not  fuffering  the  elementary  writing 
V to  be  in  ule,  and  for  continuing  the  pidurc 
writing  fo  long  after  the  elementary  wa§ 
become  the  vulgatb  in  every  other  country. 
Theie  reafons  derive  from  deeper  fourceS 

* rioAXa  'K7£/>1  gxar«^  tw*  co(A.<portfX  rS 

€)«9’  ^iyilon  »7i-o<pnvacrQon  a Xoyog  'nro^vg  aS'  £?>i  ’'ETrst^at 

sTi  Toi?  ^v.  T5to  de  J Bl»crt>i*y  to  Mied-n/uta  (e<^n  9 

€)«y6’)  rhq  Alyv/l'm^-  fAvviAOHKuripyq  'nra^ilu* 

Te  yap  ^d^\jia.Kov  «y^£crd>7.  *0  ^ ejVev,  u TE^yjK^rals 

^AXXoq  jxtv  Tty^tTv  ^yyalo?  ra  t^c  Tiypyytq^  ^X\oq  xp7vat$  rlv  s^n 

fAoToa.))  ^Xu^q  Tf  9^  u^iXiletq  ro7q  i^eXXoio-i  »yv  Ev, 

Tsetr^c  uv  y^ctjEAjuaTwv,  svioicct  Tyvayrtoy  ^ ^y»a1a»,  T2to 

7'a^  ruv  fACtQovUfP  Xr.GttP  /xsp  s»  \lyvy^a.7q  <arapi^ii^  fAvr/fJ-riq  x/xiXtlYiir'n^ 
cc  Ti  eta  'sjririv-y^a^^q  vv  aXXoJpiuJv  TiiTtm^  tx  tv^oQh  avrhqj 

v0‘  avTuv  ayctpiy/xyrjo’xopt£»«5,  «x«y  fAvijfAviq  nXX*  IrroiAtnariaq  (poc^ 
fAaKov  tv^iq,  roTq  lAuOtraTq  ^o^av  «x  aX>j6i»ay  •mo^i^Btq* 

•aroXvvxocrt  xa*  cro*  yavofAtvoi  avtv  h^a^tiqy  •a^oXv'yvaffABPsq  iTvat  ^6|jSf- 
<ri»  a.yvufAivsqy  aq  iv)  to  ®7\^8o;,  o/lsj,  xj  ;^aA£7rai  Ivyrnai*  Ao^o- 
coi^ot  7£ysy«T({  ay]*  ccpily.  Platonis  Phscdrus. 
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of  wife  policy  (taking  iii  at  the  fame  time 
the  foundation  of  their  religious  eftablifli- 
ment)  than  will  perhaps  ftrike  any  of  us 
moderns,  whofe  prejudices  run  a contrary 
way  to  an  extreme  in  communication  of 
the  art  of  reading  and'  writing.  After  this, 
Soctates  goes  on  to  give  his  own  reafons, 
derived  from  the  principle  lullverfally 
adopted  by  the  ancient  philofophers  and 
politicians,  that  the  higher  parts  of  know- 
ledge, either  in  philofophy  or  politics, 
when  made  vulgate,  are  moft  likely  to 
be  mlfunderftood,  and  to  be  perverted* 
When  thofe  things  which  may  be  fjpokeii 
openly,  and  thofe  which  cannot  with 
fafety  be  vulgately  fpoken,  are  comrriuni- 
cated  in  common  to  all  indifferently,  to 
' thofe  who  know,  and  to  thofe  who  are  no 
proper  judges  ; confufidii  certainly,  if  not 
danger,  muft  be  the  confequence*  Thefe 
fentiments  of  Plato,  if  he  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  under  (land  the  fubjeft,  do  not 
only  prove  the  fa£l,  that  the  pi5iure-writ» 
ing  was  the  njulgate  in  Mgypt ; But  alfo 
give  the  grounds  on  which  tHa  wlfdorh. 
of  the  Egyptians  always  kept  a Jecrete 
elementary  writing  for  the  comrhunicatlbn 
of  thofe  things  which  were  fit  only  for 
the  efoterlek  knowledge  of  the  few,  while 

P fyr 
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for- public  communication  they  continued 
to  ufe  the  pifture- writing  as  the  vulgate. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

SIR,  &c. 


P.  5^. 

March  i8,  1781. 

Since  this  paper  hath  been  read  at  the 
I^ociety  of  Antiquaries,  I heard  of  a book, 
laying  it  down  as  a pofitlon,  that  perfons 
born  deaf  might  not  only  underftand  thofe 
who  fpoke  to  them,  but  might  in  their 
turn  acquire  a certain  ufe  of  fpeech,  from 
a decided  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the 
mouth  and  adlions  of  the  tongue,  which 
are  to  be  dlfcerned  by  the  eye,  and  to  be 
learnt  without  the  ufe  of  the  ear.  This 
book  is  titled,  Alphabeti  vere  naturalis 
Hebraic!  brevifiima  Delineatio — quae  fimul 
methodum  fuppedltat  juxta  quern,  qui 
furdi  nati,  funt  fic  informari  poffint ; uf 
'non  faltefn  alios  loqnentes  intelligant,  fed 
et  ipfi  adi  fermonis  ufum  perveniant  — 
III  lucem  edita. 

Par  F.  M.  B.  ab  Helmont. 

Typls  AbfahamiLichtenthalerl,  A.  D.  1667 . 
'"5  Being 
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Being  told  that  this  book  explained  the 
formation  of  elementary  chara£ters  of 
writing  from  the  forms  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  a£l:s  of  the  organs  of  fpeech,  much  in 
the  j'ame  way  as  I had  done,  I was  Very 
defirous  of  feeing  it  : it  was  in  thfe  pof 
feffion  of  a friend,  of  whom  I borrowed 
it ; but  found  myieif  difappointed  The 
author  fuppofes  (as  if  the  tongue  was  the 
only  adling  organ  which  articulated  into 
nations)  that  the  letters  or  elementary 
charadlers  muft  originally  have  taken  their 
form  in  the  facred  writing  of  the  Hebrew’s, 
from  the  inflexions  and  contortions  of  the 
tongue,  in  refpeftively  pronouncing  each 
element.  Thefe,  fays  he,  indeed,  do  no 
longer  exlft,  and  therefore  he  finds  hlm- 
felf  at  full  liberty  to  form,  and  does  form, 
his  vifual  vifionary  fpecch,  his  vox  pi5la 
from  imaginary  inflexions,  and  contor- 
tions of  the  tongue,  which  taken  in  pro- 
file, gives  the  forms  of  his  alphabet.  In 

* Sacra  fcriptiira  Haebrceornm  aliquam  hnbiilt  cum 
lingua  humana  motibiis  fm-iilitudineui.  . . , Vox  pi^a 
fic  primirus  inllitiita  efl-,  ut  ficiu  ioquendi  organa  in- 
ternum animi  chara6lerem  aiiribus,  ira  ilia  enndem  per 
Ioquendi  organa  expreilum  oculis  fubjiciar.  Primarinra 
autem  Ioquendi  organon  lingua  eft,  e cujus  ^^arip  mom 
atque  allifu  loqucia  oritur.  Quid  ergo,  b loqucla  pin- 
genda  eb,  aliud  pingi  poterit  quam  varia  cjuidem  morio 
et  configurario  ....  verae  eariim  iirerarum  bgurae 
zv3n  ampliiis  in  ufu  font  a pud  Judxos. 
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the  firft  place,  there  are  near  two -thirds  of 
the  letters  which  are  not  articulated  by 
the  tongue.  In  the  next  place,  as  thefe 
forms. of  the  tongue  do  only  give  the 
lhape$  of  his  fuppofed  letters  when  it  is 
feen  in  profile,  I do  not  conceive  how 
thefe  forms  are  to  be  rendered  vlfible^  un- 
lefs  the  fpeaker  hath^  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  a lanthorn  yaw^  or  unlefs  the 
cheek  is  cut  away  to  lay  it  open  by  a 
fedion  ; and  in  fad,  in  the  fpecimens 
which  he  gives  of  thefe  his  letters,  he 
gives  the  drawing  of  a man’s  head  fo  dif- 
feded.  He  gives,  however,  fome  drawings 
of  the  openings  of  the  mouth  in  front, 
as  In  the  ad  of  pronunciation,  which  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  I have  given  of  the 
mouth  enouncing  the  vowels  ; but  he  does 
not  define  thefe  forms  to  thofe  fpecifick 
.ads  I could  not  but  think  right  to  take 
notice  of  this  matter  in  this  poll-fcript. 


Feb.  2,  1782,  having  heard  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woide,  under  vvhofe  care  the  Oxford 
'edition  of  Labroze’s  Lexicon  iFgyptiaco- 
Latlnum  ex  veteris  illius  linguae  monu- 
menrls,  &c.  W'as  publifhed;  who  alfo  pub- 
Ihhed  Scholtz’s  Grammatica  ^eyptlaca; 
I had  this  day  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him. 
I experienced  in  lilm  that  opennefs  and 
' . - liberality 
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liberality  of  communication  which  cha- 
radlerizes  all  men  of  real  learning;  he  ex- 
plained to  me  the  hiftory  and  nature  of 
thefe  works,  which  are  confined  to  the 
modern  j^gyptian  language,  uiually  called 
the  Koptlc^  or  ’ruTr-W  ; he  explained  to  me 
a matter  very  little  known,  but  of  which 
he  is  perfecl  mafter,  the  dialeft  of  Upper 
Agypt,  called  by  Jablonlk,  the  Sahidicy 
but  which  he  more  properly  calls  the 
T'hebaic : he  is  of  opinion,  and  hope*,  to 
prove,  that  although  the  writing  com- 
monly called  the  Coptic  is  mixt,  efpecially 
fince  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  with 
Greek  letters  ; yet  there  are  even  in  the 
moft  corrupt  fome,  and  in  the  higher 
manuferipts  many,  letters  which  were  ori- 
ginally uied  in  the  epiftolographick  writing 
of  tha  ancient  Egyptians  ; that  there  are,, 
numbers  of  words,  efpecially  in  the  Tiie- 
baic  dialect,  which  are  pure  ^Egyptian, 
Animated  by  a genuine  ardor  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge  derived  from  very  un- 
common learning  in  this  branch  of  fcieace  ; 
conducled  by  particular  information  in  the 
hiftory  of  thefe  refearches  and  difeoveries, 
and  affifted  by  very  extenfive  communi- 
cations on  the  fubjeit,  he  is  In  purfuit  of 
the  revival  or  reftoration  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ^Egyptian  language  ; and  if  he  is 
fapported  and  alfifted  as  he  ought  to  be. 
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it  may  not  be  defpaired  of : he  alfo  coni'; 
municated  to  me  a little  diflertation,  which 
he  Is  writing,  on  the  ^"gyptian  language, 
the  fecond  feftion  of  which,  not  vet 
finifhed,  goes  to  the  ancient  language  and 
hieroglyphicks.  1 communicated  to  him 
the  tables  wherein  I have  delineated  the 
Jymbols  and  elements  found  In  the  hiero- 
glyphick  infciptions.  He  is  clearly  of 
opinion  with  this  paper,  that  the  elemen- 
tary writing  ftands  in  the  infcrlptlons  on 
the  obelllks  and  other  remains  of  -Egyp- 
tian antiquity  : he  has  not  yet  gone  into, 
the  analylis  of  that  fubjeft  ; whenever  he 
does,  that  end,  which  1,  through  defi- 
ciency in  a knowledge  pf  the  oriental 
languages,  muft  have  defpaired  of,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  combined  with  his 
fpecial  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  manu- 
fcripts,  may  hope  to  attain.  If  the  few 
unconnefted  words  and  names  ill  fpelt^ 
and  deformed  with  prefixed  and  termi- 
nating  additions,  (hould  luckily  contain 
all  or  moll  of  the  elements,  they  may  be 
picked  out  fo  as  to  become  a key  to  decyt 
phering  the  ancient  infcription?.  What  I 
have  done  in  commencement  of  this  dif 
covery^  goes  but  tp  a fpw ; and  thefe  are 
defcribed  by  guefs  and  conjedture  on  pom- 
parifon,  rather  than  in  any  certain  line 
pf  analyfis.  THie  want  oj  information  tn^ 
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the  Egyptian  language  and  facred  writing 
is  fo  great  a defedt  and  desideratum  in 
learning,  that  making,  as  I do  in  the 
treatife  to  which  this  paper  is  an  appen- 
dix, a review  of  the  ftudy  of  antiquities. 
Its  defiderata  and  difcoveries,  I could  not 
avoid  taking  this  notice  of  Mr.  Wolde’s 
very  learned  and  laborious  refearches, 
which  promife  fo  fair  for  difcoveries  in 
this  point.  Whenever  he  lhall  publllh  his 
learned  Dlflertation  on  the  Egyptian 
Language,  the  world  will  fee  much  lead- 
ing matter ; their  curlofity  muft  be  raifed 
in  expeilation  of  it,  and  I hope  their  in- 
duftry  and  exertion  will  be  excited  in  pro- 
portion, to  affift  in  the  purfuit. 


Since  the  paper  above  was  read  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  I received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Rafpe,  expreffing  a defire  to  com- 
municate fome  ideas  which  he  had  con- 
ceived on  this  fubjeft  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
as  alfo  his  views  in  a projedl  he  had  formed, 
could  he  be  enabled  to  effeft  it,  of  going 
to  ^Egypt  to  inveftigate  thefe  matters  on 
the  fpot,  I have  feen  him  on  this  fubjeft, 
and,  as  far  as  I am  a judge,  his  ideas  have 
a much  more  conformable  analogy  to  the 
nature  of  pidure-writing,  refined  to  a 
P 4 JymboVic 
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Jyir^olic  tranjl'.ript  of  mythological  doc- 
trines; and  bids  fairer,  if  this  be  the  right 
Idea  of  the  right  line,  to  give  explication 
of  this  involved  myftical  fubje£l,|  than  any 
thing  which  I haye  read  or  heard  from 
others. 

The  hieroglyphick  writing,  according 
to  his  fcheire  of  it,  in  the  elements  and 
compofition  of  which  he  includes  both  the 
piftures  and  lineal  diagrams  unitedly,  is 
like  Algebra^  a JymboUc  written  language ^ 
containing,  and  expreffiye^  of  the  general 
terms  of  abftract  propofitions,  whofe  tct 
iatipns  are  marked  by  lineal  figiu>. 

To  give  fome  Iketch  of  what  I mean, 
when  1 explain  Mr.  Rafpe’s  idea  by  com- 
paring it  to  Algebraic  writing,  1 will  quote 
Mr.  Profeflor  Saunderfon’s  Definition  of 
Algebra,  that  it  is  The  Art  of  computing 
by  Symbols f alfo  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s, 
expreflion,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  alge- 
braic language  ; e fermone  Latino  vel 
alioqaovls,  in  quo  problema  proponitur, 
‘‘  tranflatio  fiat  in  fermonem  (fi  Ita  loquar) 
algebraicum,  hoc  eft,  in  charafteres  qui 
apti  ftuit  ut  noftros  de  quantkatum  re- 
lationlbus  conceptus  defignent.” 


This 
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This  idea  differs  from  the  iimple  notioi^ 
which  I have  adopted  of  confidering  the 
Egyptian  iiifcriptions,  as  being  in  part 
merely  and  diftinftly  the  ordinary  vuU 
^ate  piflure-writing  as  ufed  by  other 
nations  ; and  in  part,  diflindl  alfo,  the  ele- 
mentary writing,  ufed  as  the  fecrete  writ- 
ing ; ill  which  I think  I have  fliewn  that 
fome  of  the  letters  may  be  afcertained  by 
comparilbn  with  the  decided  elements  of 
writing,  or  letters  of  other  languages, 
Mr.  Rafpe’s  opinion,  however,  if  puriued 
to  its  full  extent  of  refinement,  may,  for 
aught  I know,  fuit  the  abftrufenefs  of  this 
^Egyptian  learning  better  than  mine;  and 
I wifh  that  this  learned  and  very  ingenious, 
but  very  unfortunate  and  diftrefled  man, 
was  enabled  by  the  afiilfance  of  the  ge- 
nerous to  purfue  this  refearch  ; as  alfo 
many  others,  in  which  he  hath  made  great 
progrefs  ; particularly  his  analyfis  and  ex- 
plication of  our  Dom  s Day -booh  I wi(h 
that  by  fome  method  of  lubfcription  he 
could  be  engviged  and  fupported  in  carry- 
ing into  execution  a work  for  which  his 
praflical  knowledge  in  the  Saxon,  Deutfch, 
French,  and  Englifli  languages,  as  well 
as  his  general  grammatical  learning,  pecu- 
liarly fits  him ; viz.  an  etymological 
Dictionary  of  our  language,  Ihowing  its 

agnation 
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agnation  with,  and  its  derivation  from, 
the  original  general  language  of  northern 
Europe ; as  alfo  its  deviations  and  dialeds 
as.  they  arife  in  part  from  variations  in 
pronunciations,  and  in  part  from  the  vague 
and  indecifive  ufe  of  the  elementary  cha- 
raders  in  writing. 
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N"  IIL 


^{emoire.  — Being  a Narrative  of  the  In- 
vejligatiohs  and  Difcoveries  made  on  iht 
Subjedi  of  the  Triremes,  Quadrlremes, 
and  Quinqueremes,  of  the  Ancients^  of 
the  Nature  of  Row-Gallery^  of  the  pofing 
the  rowers^  and  of  the  mode  by  which 
thefe  Vejfels  were  rowed^  by  Lieutenant 
CfENP:RAL  Mel V ILL.  Communicated  to 
Governor  Pownall,  May  15,  i;8i. 

This  narrative  ftates,  that  the  Ge- 
neral, while  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fe- 
yeraj  years  ago,  had  many  repeated  dlf- 
cuffions  with  the  officers  of  the  navy  on 
the  fubjeft  of  the  ancient  War- gallies,  par- 
ticularly refpedVing  the  manner  of  their 
being  rowed,  that  he  found  the  oncers 
unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  the  Triremes^ 
the  ^tadriremes^  and  the  ^inqueremes^ 
could  never  be  fo  conftrufted  as  to  admit 
of  more  than  one  row,  bank,  or  tire,  of 
' pars  qn  each  fide,  as  in  the  Mediterranean 
gallies  now  in  ufe  ; and  that  if  the  con- 
^ruftion  of  the  veflel  could  be  made  to 
adrnit  more,  that  it  \yould  be  impradicable, 

nay 
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jnay  impofiible,  for  more  tlian  one  row  to 
. work  at  one  time:  That  the  difficulty,  not 
to  be  overcome,  arofe  from  the  impradli- 
cability  of  the  angle  of  the  pofition  of 
the  oar,  and  from  the  length  fuch  oar  muft 
have  in  any  row  except  that  whofe  ports 
for  the  oars  were  at  the  firft  praclicai 
height  from  the  water:  That  therefore 
thefe  veflels  of  war  having,  according  to 
this  notion,  but  one  row  of  oars  on  each 
iide,  muft  have  received  their  name  from 
their  having  three,  four,  five,  or  more 
rowers  polled  to  each  oar.  The  General^ 
deferring  to  the  pradlical  knowledge  of 
thefe  profeffional  gentlemen,  formed  his 
opinion  upon  their  authority,  that  this 
muft  have  been  the  cafe.  He  fet  himfelf 
to  Inveftigate  the  fiibjedl  for  confirmation 
of  this  opinion  on  fiift,  as  he  fliould  find 
that  facl  to  turn  out  in  the  defcriptions  of 
lea  fights,  and  of  other  naval  tranfadlions, 
as  given  by  the  ancient  authors,  particu- 
larly Polybius,  Caviar,  Livy,  and  Florus. 
The  iifue  of  this  refearch  obliged  him  to 
relinqulih  his  opinion,  which  he  had  taken 
up  upon  authority  as  above  ; the  defcrip- 
tions, accounts,  and  fads,  in  thefe  au- 
thors, evinced  moft  evidently  that  thefe 
T’rvemes^  ^uuhirefnes^  ^inqueremes^  &c. 
were  refpedlvcly  fo  denominated,  from 
the  number  of  rows,  banks,  or  tire  of 
3 oars. 
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oafs,  which  they  had  on  each  fide,  anct 
not  from  the  number  of  men  pofted  to. 
each, oar:  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared 
that  each  oar  was  worked  by  one  rower 
only.  Although  this  point  was  clear  and 
evident ; yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine, with  any  fatisfaCtory  convifiion, 
what  could  be  the  pofl:  and  pofitlon  of  the 
rowers,  or  what  had  been  the  manner  of 
arranging  the  feveral  banks  or  tire  of  oars 
and  rowers  within  thefe  veflels.  The 
placing  them  on  the  fides  above  each  other 
ieemed  to  be  fubjeft,  according  to  all  the 
fchemes  of  modern  writers  which  he  had 
perufed,  to  infuperable  inconveniences. 
The  unmanageable  length  and  weight  of 
the  oars,  that  mu  ft  have  been  required  for 
the  upper  tires  even  of  ^adrireines  and 
^inqtieremes  (not  to  fpeak  of  loftier  gailies 
of  greater  rates,  which  liave  been  ieveral 
times  ufed)  muft  have  rendered  the  work- 
ing of  them  impradlicable  ; the  placing  of 
the  different  row^ers  fo  in  feats  on  this 
plan  as  not  to  obftruft  each  other,  feems 
impoflible ; the  great  fpace  which  they 
muft  have  occupied  feems  incompatible 
with  all  ideas  of  naval  architecture  to  avoid 
that  difficulty;  the  unfavourable  angle  on 
the  fhip’s  fide  with  which  they  muft  have 
rowed  ; and  laftly,  the  difficulty  and  danger 
With  which  the  row'ers  muft  have  afcended 

to, 
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to,  or  fat  upon  the  Jedilla^  or  feats,  dofd 
to  the  upright  fides,  when  the  galley  had 
a Fowling  motion,  feems  to  be'  what 
neither  the  principles  nor  the  pradice  of 
mechanics  could  admit.  The  objedion  of 
thefe  difficulties  had  baffled  all  the  en- 
deavours at  folution,  which  had  been  ufed 
by  many  very  Ingenious  and  learned 
writers,  for  fome  centuries  part,  In  their 
experiments  to  determine  what  was  the 
true  arrangement  of  rowers  in  the  ancient 
gallies.  Mortified  with  thefe  difappointr. 
ments  in  this  line  of  his  refearches,  and 
defpdriing  of  all  hopes  of  obtaining  an 
explanation  from  thefe  authorities,  he  re- 
folved  to  try  what  he  could  do  by  the 
unprejudged  ufe  of  his  own  reafon,  a re- 
fource  which  he  had  availed  himfelf  of  in 
his  inveftigation  of  Jome  desiderata 

refpeding  the  ancients.  He  therefore  fet 
himfelf  to  confider  what  mull:  have  been 
the  chief  objed  of  the  Ancients  in  railing 
their  war-gallies  from  one  row  of  oars  on 
each  fide,  as  they  appear  to  have  at  firft 
only  had,  up  to  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  more 
rows.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  it  muft 
have  been  mainly  for  the  fake  of  rapidity 
In  their  movements  ; and  that,  to  obtain 
this  purpofe,  the  indlfpenfable  requlfites 
were,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  rowers 
within  each  fide  ought  to  have  been  fuch, 

as 
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as  to  admit  of  the  greateft  number  poffihle; 
that  they  (hoiild , have  been  fo  placed  as 
not  to  impede  each  other ; that  they 
(hould  be  enabled  to  row  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage ; and  that  their  oars  even  for  the 
higheft  tires  both  In  refped  to  length  and 
weight  fhould  be  fujfficietitly  manageable  : 
from  thefe  grounds  the  discovery  im- 
mediately refulted  to  him,  which  was,  that 
by  a combination  of  two  obliquities  be- 
tween the  galley,  and  a rowers-gallery  run- 
ning along  its  waift  part,  projedting  out- 
wards from  a fmall  diftance  above  the 
water’s  edge,  with  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
rows  of  horizontal  feats  of  about  two  feet 
in  length,  fixt  obliquely  upwards  from 
the  bottom  of  this  gallery,  agairift  this 
obliquely  projefting  part  of  the  fide,  with 
no  more  fpace  betwixt  them  in  all  direc- 
tions, than  fhould  be  found  neceffary  for 
the  free  movement  of  men  when  rowing 
together,  a ^incunx^  or  chequer  - order 
would  be  formed  with  all  the  above-men- 
tioned requifites,  to  the  higheft  degree  of 
advantage,  which  could  co-exift  confiftent 
with  each  other.  This  would  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  be  free  from  all  the  oppofite 
difficulties,  infuperable  as  was  proved, 
until  this  conftrudlion  was  imagined,  w^hich 
from  a defedl  in  the  principle  of  inquiry, 
had  not  been  faccefsfully  combined  by 

other. 
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other  inveftigators,  many  of  whom  how*- 
ever  he  was  fully  convinced  were  of  very 
fuperior  genius  and  learning  to  himfel£ 
That  in  1773,  being  then  in  London,  he 
caufed  a model  of  one  fifth  part  of  the 
waift  of  a ^inqueriinis  to  be  erecled  againft 
a high  wall  at  the  bottom  of  a back  yard, 
behind  his  houfe  in  Great  Pultney-ftreet* 
This  was  conflruiled  with  the  fyaie  pro- 
portions a^  would  have  been  required  for 
a fifth  part  of  a real  galley,  and  held  in 
a very  fmall  fpace,  but  with  fufficient  eafe, 
thirty  rowers  in  five  tires  of.  fix  men  in 
each  lengthways,  making  one  fifth  part  of 
the  rowers  on  each  fide  of  a ^mquerimis ^ 
according  to  Polybius,  who  mentions  three 
hundred  as  the  whole  number  of  rowers 
in  it,  befides  120  fighting  men.  This 
model  had  been  viewed  by  many  perfons 
of  dlftinclion,  as  well  as  officers  of  both  the 
fea  and  land  fervlces,  with  fome  of  whom 
he  had  performed  together  the  motions 
of  rowing  in  it,  and  all  agreed,  as  well 
as  one  of  bis  majefty’s  chief  fhip- builders, 
'who  had  come  to  infpeifl:  it,  that  fiich  and 
no  other  muft  have  been  the  conftru£iion 
of  the  ancient  war  gallies.  General  Mel- 
vill,  after  this  difeovery,  had  with  great 
pleafure  found,  that  fome  of  the  obfeureft 
paflages  on  naval  matters^  which  before 
had  not  a little  puzzled  him,  were  now 

become 
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become  both  Intelligible  and  entertaining 
to  him.  That  iii  Italy,  where  he  travelled 
in  1775  and  1776,  he  found  none  of  the 
Literati  2ii\i  Antiquaries  (with“whorn  he 
converfed)  acquainted  with  this  fubjeft, 
nor  indeed  with  any  other  naval  or  mili- 
tary points  of  antiquity,  however  leatned 
and  ingenious  feme  of  them  fliewed 
themfelves  to  be  in  other  branches  of  an- 
cient literature.  He  conceived,^  that  their 
want  of  fuccefs  in  difeovering  the  true 
conftru£lion  of  the  ancient  row  gallics  had 
hot  only  been  owing,  in  a great  degree^ 
to  the  want  of  ufing  a proper  principle  of 
inveftigation,  together  with  their  igno- 
rance about  {hipping  and  fea  matters,  in 
general  1 but  likewile  to  the  form  of  their 
own  gallles,  fd  often  before  their  eyes,  and 
having  only  one  row  of  oars  on  each  fide  l 
and  alfo  to  the  imperfedlnefs  of  many  of  the 
coarfe  BaJJi  Relievi^  and  final!  coins,  bear- 
ing images  of  fmall  row  gallies,  but  with- 
out {hewing  clearly  either  the  obliquity  of 
the  {ideS,  or  the  feparatlon  of  the  oars 
from  them;  which  would  indeed  have 
been  an  exceeding  difficult  work  at  firft,  and 
much  too  nice  to  have  remained  to  this  day* 
On  feveral  pieces  of  fculpture  however,  par- 
ticularly at  Rome,  he  found  the  figures 
of  row  gallles,  or  parts  of  them,  with 
the  oars  reprefented  as  corning  down  from 
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car  holes  dlfpofed  chequerwife*  In,  the 
Capo  di  Monte  Palace  at  Naples,  he  not 
only  faw,  on  the  reverfe  of  a large  Medag- 
hone  of  the  emperor  Gordianus,  the  figure 
. of  a Triremis  with  three  rows  each  of  1 4 
or  15  oars,  very  dlftinguifliably,  iflliing 
chequerwlfe  from  an  oblique  fide,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  he  had  before  conftrufled ; 
but  he  alfo  oblerved,  in  the  king’s  col- 
ledion  of  ancient  paintings  on  pieces  of 
Stucco  or  plaifter,  at  Portici  (which  had 
been  brought  from  PompeHy  the  figures  of 
feveral  row  gallics,  one  or  two  of  which, 
by  prefenting  the  ftern  part,  fhewed  both 
the  obliquity  of  the  fides  and  the  rows  of 
oars  reaching  to  the  water,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  model  above-mentionedy 
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bijfertatwn  on  the  ancient  Chariot;  the 
Exercife  of  it  in  the  Rage  ; and  the 
Application  of  it  to  real  Serzuce  in  War. 

^Thomas  Pt)Wi^ALL  to  Richard  Berenger. 

• ■ ' ' . . . , * 

The  defcriptions  of  the  Military 

Chariot^  which  one  meets  with  in 
the  ancient  poets  and  hiftorians,  referring 
to  a thing  of  common  ufe  and  notoriety, 
might  indeed  become,  to  thofe  who  were 
couverfant  with  the  thing  itfelf,  fuffi- 
ciently  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  ufes, 

■ properties,  and  aftions  fpecified;  but,  to 
a reader,  in  thefe  diftant  days^  when  the 
thing  no  longer  exifts,-  they  are  too  vague 
and  obfcure,  not  to  want  a regular,  full, 
and  diftindl  explanation. 

' In  fearching  through  the  fcholiafls  and 
annotators,  we  find  nothing  precife  and 
fatisfa£lory  ; and  the  drawings  from  coins 
and  marbles  leave  us  equally  uninformed 
as  to  particulars.  Thele  feldom  mark  any 
particulars  of  the  harnefs  or  carriage,  or 
of  the  manner  of  joining  the  horles  to  it. 
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it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  artifts, 
who  wrought  thefe  defigns,  to  mark  the 
detail.  It  was  fufficient  that  they  charac- 
terlfed  the  fpecific  a6lion  meant  to  be  ex- 
hibited. Befides  this,  their  inattention  in 
thefe  general  defigns  to  the  minute  rules 
of  perfpeftive  added  confufion  to  hide- 
cifion. 

. In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  darknefs 
and  doubt,  I put  together,  on  a few  flieets 
of  paper,  all  the  paffages  which  in  the 
courfe  of  reading  had  occurred  to  me  on 
this  fubjeft,  with  fuch  remarks  as  the  pre- 
fent  moment  fuggefted  : and  I did  it  with 
a view  of  trying  how  they  might  elucidate 
each  other  ; and  as  I foon  found,  as  further 
opportunities  occurred  to  me,  that  there 
were  feveral  marbles  and  coins  W’hich 
afforded  fpecimens  of  parts,  fome  in  one 
particular,  fome  in  another,  of  this  fub- 
je<ft,  I formed  the  defign  of  comparing 
the  deferiptions  in  thefe  paffages  with  fuch 
reprefentations  of  this  equipage  as  I might 
hereafter  meet  with  in  coins  or  marbles, 
or  drawings  made  from  them. 

The  refult  of  this  inveftigation  enabled 
me  to  draw  up  fuch  a particular  detail  of 
this  military  equipage,  as  left  me  in  no 
difficulty  of  underftanding  any  defeription 

or 
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pr  narrative  which  I met  with  of  the  ufe 
or  application  of  the  chariot,  either  in 
war,  or  in  the  race. 

In  treating  the  fubjefl:,  I (hall  avoid  that 
parade  of  literature,  which  crouds  the 
margin  with  quotations,  and  fhall  confine 
myfelf  folely  to  the  refult'  of  my  in^ 
quiries,  referring,  in  my  aflertlons,  to  fuch 
authorities  only,  and  in  my  defcriptions  to 
iuch  paffages  only,  as  are  ablolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  explanation. 

The  ancient  military  chariot  had  but' 
two  Wheels.  The  height  or  diameter  of 
thefe,  in  no  Inftance  that  I have  met  with, 
exceeded  the  height  of  a man’s  knee. 
There  are  fome  inftances  of  thefe  wheels 
being  of  one  plain  difc,  firmly  compared 
with  iron  ; but  the  common  form  was 
fuch  as  our  wheels  of  the  prefent  day 
beat,  having  fometimes  four,  fometimes 
fix,  and  feldom  more  than  eight  fpokes  or 
radii ; the  fellies  being  armed  or  Ihoed 
with  brafs. 

The  ufual  length  of  the  AxeUtree  was 
feven  feet  ^ in  carriages  of  burden,  as, 
well  as,  in  thofe  of  war,  drawn  by  one 

* Hefiod. 
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yoke  or  pair  of  horfes.  When  there  were 
more  horfes  abreaft,  the  axle  extended  to 
the  extreme  breadth  of  the  whole  rank,  or 
at  leafl  to  the  interval  between  the  ontfide 
horfe,  and  that  next  to  him.  There  is  a 
particular  defcrlption  of  this  matter  in  the 
Military  Chariot,  defcribed  by  Xenophon 
They  had  ftrong  compa6l  wheels  that 
could  not  eafily  be  broken,  and  long 
axle-trees  which  would  not  be  liable  to 
an  overturn.’’  This  dimenfion  of  the 
wheels,  and  this  length  of  the  axle-tree, 
accounts  for  every  adipn  of  the  chariot, 
which  would  be  otherwife  inexplicable ; 
namely,  the  driving  in  full  career  upon  all 
kinds  of  ground,  over  heaps  of  arms  and 
flaughtered  bodies,  without  being  expofed 
to  (otherwife  a common  accident)  an  over- 
turn. It  is  from  this  length  that  we  meet 
with  defcriptions  of  the  -f*  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  two  fuperior  heroes. 
It  is  this  length  of  the  axle  which  allows 
room  for  fuch  a breadth  in  the  car,  as 
gives  fpace  for  a warrior  to  ftand  and  a£t 
on  either  fide  the  driver.  But  this  matter 
is  put  out  of  difpute  by  the  examples  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  coins  and  marbles; 
you  there  fee  the  wheel  on  the  fame  per- 
Ipeftive  bafe  with  the  outfide  horfe.  The 

* Xenophon  Cyropoed,  lib.  vi.  17, 
f Iliad,  V.  838. 
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head  of  the  axle  was  capped  with  a nut 
or  box,  to  feeure  the  wheel  upon  it,  which 
nut  was  ufually  in  the  form  of  a Lions  or 
Leopard's  head. 

The  Lemo^  or  pole,  called  by  the  Greeks 
^Pvf/,og  *,  was  fixed  to  the  axle-tree,  and 
tied  to  it  by  two  ftrengthening  cheek- 
pieces,  as  at  c in  fig.  B,  which  I have  taken 
from  profeflbr  Scheffer  de  Re  V ^ihiculari ; 
this  form  is  confirmed  by  feveral  paflages 
defcribing  it.  The  end  next  to  the  axle- 
tree  is  therefore  called  the  furca^  or,  in 
Greek,  and  The  other 

end,  which  lay  upon  the  yoke,  was  called 
ccx,^og  4*5  ^i^d  by  Curtius,  fummus  temo  ; 
that  the  temo  was  iaferted  into  the  axle- 
tree,  is  plain  from  Ovid  defcribiiig  the 
wreck  of  Phaeton' s chariot ; 

lUlc  fr ana  jacent^  lllic  temone  revulfus^ 

The  body  of  the  chariot  was  fixed  upon 
this  part  where  the  axis  and  the  temo 
united,  and  fo  ftrongly  were  all  compadted 
together,  that  while  we  frequently  read  of 
' the  yoke’s  being  torn  ofi'  from  the  temo  by 
the  violence  of  accidents,  yet  we  never 

* Iliad,  V.  729.  t Ibid, 

X Metamorph.  libi  iii. 
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meet  with  an  account  of  the  temo  being 
wrenched  off  from  the  axis,  except  In  the 
one  inftance  of  the  chariot  of  the  fun 
driven  by  Phaeton. 

At  the  other  end,  there  ^as  either  a 
hole  through  the  loUd  body  of  the  pole 
(or  a ring  affixed  to  it)  through  which  a 
pin  (fet  ere£i  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke) 
paffed  in  the  harneffing  the  hprfes  by  this 
yoke  to  the  chariot,  as  will  be  feen  pre- 
fently.  This  hole  or  ling,  {b  In  fig.  B,) 
is  called  by  Plomer,  Iliad  xxw. 

In  the  original  ufe  of  thefe  chariots,  each 
pair  or  yoke  of  horfes  were,  harnefled  tq 
the  chariot  by  a feparate  temo  or  pole. — 
W hen  there  were  one  pair — there  was 
only  one  temo. — When  two  or  more  yoke, 
two  or  more  poles.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
temo  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  axis 
as  before* mentio'ned  ; in  the  fecond  cafe, 
the  two  temones  were  fo  fixed  as  to  leave 
tw^o  fourths  of  the  whole  length  between 
them,  and  one  fourth  towards  each  end  of 
the  axis.  'There  is  in  one  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton’s drawings  from  the  ancient  Tufcan 
urns  and  vafes,  Plate  130,  vol.  I.  an  ex- 
ample of  this  cafe,  where  each  terno  form? 
each  fide  of  the  frame  of  the  body  of  the 
chariot.  When  there  were  three  pair  or 
yoke  of  horfes  abreaft,  of  which  alfo  there 
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are  Iriftances  in  the  antique  marbles,  Sco. 
there  is  fuppofed  to  be  three  temones : you 
will  In  Xenophon  read  of  relpdpvijiog  Ik. 
iTrTrov  oTilci^  and  oTcld^vpiog,  But  you  muil; 
not  underhand  that  in  all  thefe  inftances, 
and  in  all  cafes,  the  feveral  yokes,  or  pair, 
were  ^breaft ; In  fome  Inftances,  they 
were  a-head  of  each  other,  with  a temone 
perpetuo.  The  length  of  the  temo  was 
accommodated  to  the  length  of  the  horfes, 
leaving  no  more  fpace  between  the  hind 
quarters  of  the  horfe  and  chariot,  than  was 
fufficlent  for  the  horfe  to  move  his  hind 
legs  clear  of  the  carriage. 

The  Carnage  thus  defcrlbed,  the  Body 
of  the  chariot  comes  next  under  confi- 
deration  : in  the  firft  place.  It  Is  clear  that 
in  the  military  equipage  the  body  was  not 
a feparate  diflinft  part  moveable,^  but  fixed, 
and  aitually  a part  of  the  whole  com- 
pared together  infeparably,  as  is  above 
faid  of  the  example  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
drawings.  The  body  of  the  chariots  of 
ftate  and  parade  were  moveable,  fo  as  they 
were  taken  off  from  the  carriage  and  fet 
carefully  by,  when  not  in  ufe,  and  only 
put  on  and  hung  by  braces,  when  wanted 
for  ufe,  as  we  read  of  Priam’s  chariot  in 
the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad.  The  carriage 
* is  there  called  and  the  body  'zusipivOoc. 

All 
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All  thofe  chariots  which  we  read  of  ia 
Homer,  as  being  fo  occafionally  hung  on 
upon,  or  with  braces,  are  of  that  fort; 
but  in  the  military  chariot,  the  body  and 
the  carriage  were  but  different  parts  of  the 
fame,  one  infeparate  compared  whole. 
We  find  that,  when  Pallas  returned  from 
the  engagement,  the  body  of  her  chariot 
is  not  taken  off  from  the  carriage,  but  the 
whole  fet  up  inclining  againit  the 

wall  ' When  Jupiter  returns  from  the 
battle  to  Olympus,  the  whole  upi^ctToe,  is  fet 
upon  a bafe  or  altar.  Whereas  Priam's 
chariot  is  an  example  of  the  firft  fort,  as  is 
that  of  Juno  mentioned  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Iliad  ; where,  being  a ftate  or  pa- 
rade chariot,  it  is  faid  of  the  body,  called 
that 

Braces  of  gold  fufpend  the  moving  ’Throne* 

The  carriage  is  there  called  Although 
thefe  parade  chariots  might  be  fo  hung 
upon  braces,  and  fixed  occafionally  on  the 
carriage  ; yet  thofe  ufed  in  war,  and  in  the 
race,  could  not  have  flood  the  violent 
fhocks  to  which  they  muft  have  been 
liable,  if  they  were  not  firmly  compared 
and  fixed  ; and  they  appear  fo  to  be  in  all 
the  examplars  which  1 have  feen. 

* Iliad,  lib.  viii. 
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Mr.  Profeffor  Scheffer  has  defcribed  the 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  chariot  with  the 
exaftnefs  of  a mechanic,  yet  he  has  not 
touched  upon  the  article  of  the  hanging  or 
bracing  k upon  the  carriage : nor  has  he 
taken  any  notice  of  the  difference  above 
defcribed,  between  the  Parade  chariot  thus 
bf^aced  on,  and  the  Military  chariot.  The 
form  of  the  body  of  the  chariot  is  fo  well 
known,  that  it  would  be  a mere  wafte  of 
words  to  deferibe  it,  ^nd  a needlefs  ex- 
pence to  give  a drawing  of  it.  1 will  only 
bbferve,  that  the  front  of  the  body  was 
made  breaft  high,  and  rounded  like  a 
fhield,  fo  as  to  anfwer  to  the  driver  the 
purpofe  of  that  defence,  and  was  for  that 
reaibn  called  or  the  fhield  part. 

The  fides  of  the  chariot  hoped  away  back- 
wards almoft  to  the  bottom,  or  floor  of 
the  body,  but  differently,  and  by  various 
lines  in  different  bodies.  The  hinder  part 
was  open,  and  although  not  higher  from 
the  ground  than  the  height  of  a man’s 
leg,  yet  there  was  fomething  of  a ftep  to 
it  called  Whether  the  body  of 

the  chariot  was  extended  in  breadth  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  axle-tree,  is  no  where 
fpecifled ; I think  that  in  no  cafe  it  ex- 
tended further  than  to  the  interval  between 
. the  two  outermoft  horfes.  However,  from 
the  ufe  made  of  it  in  adual  fervice,  it 
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muft  have  been  of  a breadth  fufEcIenr  to 
allow  the  officer  to  ftaiid  either  on  the 
right  or  left  of  the  driver,  as  the  nature 
ot  the  fervice  ffiould  require  : on  the  coins 
and  marbles  we  find  the  officer  fometimes 
on  the  right,  fometimes  on  the  left  : in 
the  imprefiion  of  a coin  given  by  Schtffer^ 
the  officer  is  on  the  left  hand  ; in  a baflb 
releivo  in  the  church  of  St.  Felix  at  Spa- 
latro,  as  publifhed  by  Mr,  Adams,  the 
officer  is  on  the  right. 

The  bodies  Hyper  term  or  Capfas^  ufed 
In  the  race,  were  merely  adapted  to  the 
carrying  one  perfon ; the  difference  of 
thefe  are  plainly  difcernable  in  the  various, 
defcriptions  of  them.  There  is  in  fome 
of  the  exemplars  of  the  chariots  In  the 
race,  an  appearance  of  the  charioteer’s 
being  bound  or  braced  in  by  a belt,  or 
fomething  like  it,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  of  ufe  in  that  cafe  ; and  indeed 
fome  of  the  accidents  which  we  read  of 
in  the  race,  feem  to  confirm  this  fuppo- 
lition.  But  this  could  not  be  the  cafe  in 
military  fervice,  for  neither  the  aflions 
nor  the  accidents  in  battle,  fo  frequently 
defcribed,  could  have  been  fo  performed, 
or  have  fo  happened,  If  the  charioteer,  or 
officer  ferving  in  the  chariot,  were  fo  tied 
in.  I refer  to  fuch  aftions  and  accidents, 
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as  the  officers  dlfmounting  and  remounting, 
and  tumbling  headlong  to  the  ground  out 
of  the  chariot  when  (lain. 

The  next  confideration  will  be  to  ex- 
amine the  harnefs  of  the  horfes,  and  the 
manner  of  tackling  them  to  the  yoke,  and 
of  fixing  the  Yoke  to  the  Yemo  of  the  car- 
riage. The  only  parts  of  harnefs  which 
I have  met  with  in  reading,  or  feen  in 
drawings,  are  the  collar  and  body > girth  : 
the  one  called  XsttuSvcc,  * ; the  other  MotcrKot-- 
The  Lepadna^  or  Collar^  was  a 
thick  broad  leathern  belt,  confifting  to  all 
appearance  of  feveral  folds  ftuck  together, 
and  bound  at  the  edges  ; fo  cut  and  ffiaped 
as  to  fit  the  neck  and  breaft,  without  pref- 
fing  or  pinching  in  one  part  more  than 
in  another,  when  buttoned  on.  This 
collar,  and  the  manner  of  buttoning  it, 
may  be  feen  in  the  drawing,  {Fig.  C ^,) 
taken  partly  from  the  horfes  over  the  great 
gate  of  St.  Mark’s  church  at  Venice,  and 
partly  from  a baffo  relievo  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Spalatro.  The  fame  collar, 
with  fcarce  the  lead:  change  of  form,  may 
be  feen  in  numberlefs  examples,  although 
not  perhaps  with  the  fame  diftinftnefs. 


* Iliad,  V,  729, 
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The  body-girth,  or  Majkalifieris ^ 

C b^)  was  alfo  a broad  leathern  belt ; this 
alfo  may  be  feen  in  almoft  every  exemplar 
cf  the  chariot  and  horfes* 

Both  thefe  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  which 
lay  upon  the  withers  (F.  C : c.j,  bound 
to  it  by  the  fuhjugia  or  jugalia  lor  a.  The 
collar  was  more  particularly  applied  in 
drawing,  the  latter  in  keeping  fteady,  and 
flopping  the  carriage.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  horfes  were  harnefled  to  the 
yoke,  no  other  tackling  w^as  neceffary, 
or  ever  ufed,  unlefs  fome  trappings  or 
ornamental  additions ; but,  ftriftly  Ipeak- 
Ing,  the  collar,  girth,  lora  jugalia^  and 
yoke,  were  all  the  harnefs  properly  fo 
called. 

The  yoke  or  jugum  was  of  w^ood,  of  a 
length  fufficient  to  reach  from  the  withers 
of  one  horfe  to  thofe  of  the  other,  leaving 
a proper  diftance  between  them  for  the 
temo.  It  was  of  fuch  a breadth^  and  fo 
curved  and  hollowed  in  its  form,y^^.y?, 
that  the  refpeftive  ends  which  refted  oil 
the  Ao(pog^  or  withers  of  each  horfe,  might 
* lie  there  with  eafe  to  the  horfe,  and 
with  fecurity  to  the  carriage.  Each  end 

ef 
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of  the  yoke  was  varloufly  carved  aild  or* 
namented.  The  middle  part  of  this  yoke 
was  fo  curved,  Jig.  A and  hollowed,  as 
to  receive  (the  aTtpog)  the  end  of  the  temo, 
which  was  laid  upon  it.  In  the  middle 
of  which  concavity  a pin  or  peg  called  by 
Homer  * Jig.  A was  fixed  ere£t, 
fo  as  to  pafs  through  either  the  folid  body 
©f  the  head  of  the  temo^  or  through  a 
ring  called  by  Homer  npiKogj  affixed  to  the 
end  of  it.  I have  taken  notice  of  this 
hole  or  ring  in  fpeaking  of  the  temo. 
When  the  temo  was  affixed  as  above  to 
the  yoke,  it  was  fattened  and  bound  to  it 
by  the  long  leather  thong  called 
hcTf^ogj  or  mejjabos.  The  length  being  ge- 
nerally betwixt  fifteen  and  eighteen  feet ; 
that  mentioned  by  Homer  is  nine  cubits, 
or  thirteen  feet  and  a half.  This  thong 
was  of  crude  or  white  leather,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  more  pliant  in  its  liga- 
tures. That  thefe  ligatures  might  be  fe- 
cUred  againft  flipping  or  giving  way,  the 
yoke  had  three  or  more  grooves,  A cr, 
or  niches  cut  In  It,  called  In  which 

this  thong  is  funk  in  the  tying  -f*.  There 
Were  alfo  affixed  upon  the  yoke,  hooks  or 

• rings,  {Fig.  At  bb  b)  called  oyxeg-,  through 

* Iliad,  xxiv. 

* Ibid.  V.  269.  Ey  oUyiKiffffii  ag>5pof. 
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which,  fays  Euftathius,  the  ^ reins  which 
. guided  the  horfes  were  palTed.  The  draw- 
ing in  the  plate  will  bcft  defcribe  this 
jugum,  for  every  part  of  which  there  is 
fufficient  authority  even  in  this  paflage 
alone  of  Homer.  The  method  of  har- 
nefling  the  jugal  horles  was  as  follows  t 
The  charioteer  firft  put  on  upon  the  horfes 
the  lepadna  or  collar,  and  the  malkalifteris^, 
or  body  “girth.  They  then  laid  the  yoke 
acrofs  their  necks  upon  the  lophos  or 
withers,  where  it  was  tyed  to  the  lepadna 
and  mafkalifteris  by  the  jugalia  lora  -f.' 
He  then  brought  them  thus  yoked  to  the 
chariot,  and  laid  the  pole  of  the  chariot 
upon  the  yoke,  paffing  the  eftor  through 
the  krikos,  the  hole  or  ring  at  the  end  of 
it,  after  which  he  bound  (Fig.  D^)  both  " 
firmly  together,  tying  them  trebly  or  three- 
fold I on  each  fide,  (Fig.Cd).  After 

* Amongft  the  Florentine  gems,  Vol  It,  Clafs  ad. 
Table  26.  No  I.  is  the  Achilles  in  pr^eliiim  revertens ; 
in  this  reprefentation  are  feen  the  ouxa?,  or  rings, 
through  which  the  reins  tan,  exadly  as  I have  drawn 
them. 

f It  appears  from  Homer,  in  the  palTage  above  cited, 
that  this  was  done  in  the  liable  before  the  jUgum  was 
fixed  to  the  temo  ; but  the  ufiial  way  was^  after  having 
harneffed  the  horfes,  to  tye  the  jugum  to  the  tetnbi 
and  then  bring  the  horfes  to  the  jugum  thus  fixed,  ancT 
tackle  them  to  the  jugum; 

I Homer. 

' * whicii 
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tvhich  the  reins,  coming  from  the  horfes’ 
head,  were  pafled  through  the  rings 
fixed  upon  the  yoke  In  a baffb  relievo 
bn  a fepulchral  lirn,  exhibited  in  Pira- 
nefi,  there  is  an  exemplar  of  the  ad:  of 
harneffing  the  horfes  tothejugum.  If  the 
reader  Is  curious  enough  to  turn  to  the 
‘ paflage  above  cited  from  Homer,  of  which 
I have  made  fo  much  ufe  in  this  defcrip- 
tion,  as  alfo  to  that  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  V.  719, — and  to  refer  his  eyes 
to  the  + many  examples  which  he  may  fee 
in  drawings  from  antiquities  (many  very 
fine  examples  of  which  he  may  fee  in  Mr. 
Adam’s  drawings  from  the  remains  at 
Spalatro ; two  In  the  compartments  of  the 
frize  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  one  in 
a baffo  relievo  in  the  church  of  St.  Felix), 
he  will  find  every  thing  moft  minutely 
confirmed,  which  I have  above  defcribed  : 
he  will  fee  from  this  defcriptlon  of  the 
harneffing  the  horfes  to  the  chariot,  the 
feafon  why  no  traces  or  harnefs,  according 
to  our  idea  of  fuch,  are  ever  feen,  and  why 
even  the  pole  or  temo  Is  fcarce,  if  ever, 
feen  — This  defcriptlon  of  the  manner 

* 'Hvla XiWK  tXs^c;vlt,  Homer,  Boole  V.  v,  583. 

Vide  plate  43  and  117,  of  ancient  monuments, 
■pwbliflied  by  Abbe  Winkelmnn ; thefe  I have  feen  fince 
the  firft  publication  of  the  abov'e. 

V . ? See  fig.  E. 
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of  a^xing  the  yoke  to  the  temo  or  pole, 
and  of  harnefling  the  horfes  to  the  yoke, 
will  explain  every  paflage  that  occurs  In 
common  reading,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the 
bijugie,  or  chariots  drawn  by  a pair,  or  one 
yoke  of  horfes. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  more  mixed 
kind  of  equipage,  I will  juft  mark,  'as  I 
pafs,  that  the  ancients  fometime  ufed  car- 
riages drawn  by  one  horfe,  which  had 
(hafts  as  our  prefent  common  carts  have  ; 
which  (hafts  were  tackled  to  the  collar  or 
Lepadna^  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  this 
day ; how  the  weight  of  the  fhafts  and 
carriage  were  fupported,  I have  no  where 
feen  or  re^d.  The  only  inftance  which  I 
remember,  at  prefent,  to  have  feen  of  this 
fort  of  carriage,  does  not  particularize  the- 
manner  in  which  this  weight  was  born. 
The  reader  wifi  find  the  inftance  which  I 
refer  to  in  one  of  the  paintings  found  at 
Herculaneum  ; it  reprefents  a grotefque,  or 
emblematic  carriage,  being  one  of  thofe 
fingle  cars  drawui  by  a hawk  or  parrot, 
and  driven  by  a grafshopper.  Here,  as  in 
the  drawing  froiti  the  Tufean  vafes,  tho 
fide  pieces  of  the  -floor  or  Tovoq  of  the 
body  of  the  chariot  continued  make  the 
(hafts. 
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It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  the 
ancientsy  in  the  moft  early  ufe  of  the 
chariots,  iifed  as  many  poles  as  they  had 
yokes,  or  pairs  of  hdrfes  in  the  carriage 
abreaft  ; but  this  was  not  always  fo,  for 
we  read  in  Homer,  in  the  cafe  of  Achilles’s 
chariot,  bf  an  additional  extra} ugal  horfe  $ 
as  alfo  in  that  of  Priam’s  chariot,  of  two 
extrajugal  horfes.  I (hall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  deferibe  the  manner  in  which  they 
harneffed  thofe  extrajiigal  hotfes^  when 
they  ufed  one  or  two  additional  harnefTed 
m this  manner.  It  was  very  Ample,  and 
will  therefore  be  the  more  eafily  explained 
and  underftood:  It  appears  that  the  an- 
cients wifely  ftudied,  in  thefe  armaments^ 
to  avoid  every  unneceflary  matter  that 
might  become  the  occafion  of  embarrafl’* 
ment  or  entanglement  in  the  execution* 

As  to  the  Harilefs  of  this  extrajugal 
horfe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other 
was  ufed  (as  indeed  not  necelTary)  than 
the  lepadna  or  collan  For  this  horfe  bore 
no  part  of  the  weight  of  the  chariot,  nor 
\vas  he  in  any  way  concerned  in  (lopping 
it,  but  Amply  for  drawing  $ and  he  drew 
by  a trace  called  ufjtTr^ov^  inftead  of  a pole. 
iChis  afZTT^ov  is  feen,  beAdes  the  teoio,  in 
plate  130,  of  vol.  I.  of  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  Tufean  vafes.  This  trace 
R 3 
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'was  eitended,  between  the  jugal  h6rle 
and  extrajngal  horfe,  from  the  Uu^i^o^U  to 
the  axis.  It  will  appear  that  this  pareoria 
was  not  attached  to  the  yoke,  hut  was 
limply  a trace  by  which  the  collar  of  the 
extrajngal  horfe  (called  therefore  Yloc^^o^cf) 
was  joined  to  that  of  the  next  jugal  horfe. 

In  the  inftance  of  three  horfes  harnefled 
to  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  lent  to  Pa* 
troclus,  we  read  that  after  Automedon  had 
harnefled  the  two  immortal  deeds,  Zanthos 
and  Baliosy  nnder  the  yoke,  he  harnefled 
Pedaios  by  the  or  extrajugal 

traces.  This  extrajugal  horfe  was  called^ 
.from  this  particular  harnefs,  or, 

•from' the  long  trace  by  which  he  drew, 
vcalled  Esipd,  or  Xet^oc(po^og,  which 

tlie  Latins  tranflated  Junalis. 

The  effcft  of  the  accidents  wlrich  .be- 
fell this  horfe,  as  defcribed  by  Hornet, 
proves  that  this  horfe  was  not  harnefled 
to  the  yoke.  He  lays,  that  upon  till’s 
horle’s  being  wounded  and  falling  down 
dead,  the  jugal  horfes  were  cliflradled,  or 
drawn  afunder  as  far  as  the  yoke  would 
.permit  without  breaking,  for  although 
the  yoke  creeked  with,  this  ftrefs  upon  it, 
it  was  not  broken,  nor  were  either  of  the 
iiorles  feparated  from  it.  The  coupling 

reins, 
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reins,  called  by  Virgil,  coricordia  frtna^ 
were  confounded  and  entangled.  But  the 
moment  that  this  extrajugal  horle  was 
feparated  by  cutting  the  trace,  the  jugal 
pair  flood  ag^in  in  their  due  order,  and  the 
reins  were  righted.  If  the  traces  by  whiclf 
this  extrajugal  horfe  was  faflened  had  been 
any  way  tackled  to  the  yoke,  he  mufl,  by 
his  falling,  have  pulled  both  the  horfes 
the  fame  way,  and  not  afunder ; but  by 
his  pulling  them  afunder,  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  joined  by  the  harnefs  to  the  horfe, 
and  not  to  the  yoke,  as  I have  above  de- 
fcribed,  drawing  by  a trace  which  pafled 
between  this  outfide  horfe  and  .the  jugal 
horfe  to  which  he  was  tied  This  again 
accounts  for  our  not  feeing  in  the  draw- 
ings even  the  body-girth,  or  any  drawing 
trace  on  tlie  outfide  horfe  of  the  quadriga y 
in  thofe  cafes  where  extrajugal  horfes  were 
ufed. 

Neflor  al&  had  an  extrajugal  horfe  in 
his  chariot,  which  Paris  killed  ; and  being 
flain,  the  old  man,  in  like  manner,  dif- 
encymbered  his  equipage  of  him,  by  cut- 
ting the  Parcoria, 


* See  fig.  F*' 
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The  defcription  of  this  one  extrajugal^ 
horfe  ferves  likewlfe  for  the  other  on  the 
pther  hand,  as  that  was  intirely  fimilar. 

This  defcrlption  of  theft  extrajugal 
horfes  will  anfwer  to  the  explaij^ing  every 
aftion  or  evolution  of  the  chariot,  both  in 
battle  and  in  the  race. 

With  refpeft  to  the  harneffing  four 
horfes  abreaft,  the  two  on  the  outfide 
might  be  extrajugal ; but  I am  convinced 
(efpecially  as  1 read  it  in  Xenophon)  that 
when  more  pairs  were  put  abreaft,  each 
pair  had  a iemo  or  pole  ; and  a peculiar  fort 
of  carriage  for  carrying  great  burthens  is 
aftually  ib  defcribed ; but  the  quadrigae, 
which  were  moft  in  ufe,  were  certainly 
moft  commonly  drawn  with  a pair  of  jugal 
horfes,  and  a pair  of  extrajugal  horfes 
coupled  on  each  fide.  The  bufinefs  of 
guiding,  keeping  fteady,  and  ftopping  the 
carnage,  depended  chiefiy  on  the  jugal 
pair  ; that  of  wheeling  up  each  extreme 
axle  depended  on  the  ftrength  and  aftivity 
of  the  refpedlive  outfide  extrajugal  horfe^ 
as  will  be  feen  ptefeiitly. 

The  conftruftion  and  the  compofitlon 
of  this  equipage  of  the  Bijugte^  the 
and  ^uadngee^  being  thius  defcribed,  the 
' exercife 
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exerclfe  of  thefe  in  the  games,  and  the 
application  of  them  to  fervice  in  war,  is 
the  next  point  to  be  inquired  into.  This 
inquiry  will  ftill  more  illuftrate  the  matter. 

The  whole  of  this  is  contained  in  one 
line  in  Homer : 


Kpcci^rm  ^ evdx  Sicckbij[,bv  ^Se  cpeQeo  6cti 


which  Mr.  Pope  tranflates  thus  : 

PradisM  alike  to  turn,  to  flop,  to  chace, 
T o dare  the  Ihock,  or  urge  the  rapid  race. 


If  we  view  this  line  in  the  light  of  fcience, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  does  very  minutely 
defcribe  every  manoeuvre  ufed  in  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  chariot,  the  advancing  and 
retreating,  and  thofe  hidden  rapid  wheel- 
ings to  the  right  or  left,  by  which  they 
make  their  almofl:  irrefiftible  attacks ; 
which  motion,  as  I fhall  afterwards  ex- 
plain It,  Is  appropriated,  of  very  ancient 
time,  to  the  movements  of  the  knights  in 
the  game  of  chefs. 

X gr^JJus  magtiQ  impeie  hmat 

Curvatos^ 

* Iliad  viii.  107. 

Vidas  Sacchia  Lucius, 
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The  great  excellence  and  perfecllon  of 
this  manege  was  firft  * fo  to  bit  the  horfes, 
that  their  necks  might  be  pliable  and  obe- 
dient to  the  reins : the  next  confifted  in 
teaching  the  horfes  to  move  by  fuch  -f* 
meafured  fteps,  that  the  whole  equipage, 
when  two,  four,  or  fix,  were  joined  to- 
gether, might  move  as  one  body  with- 
out confufion  : Thirdly,  to  train  them 
to  run  with  velocity,  and  to  inure  them 
to  courage  and  hardinefs,  in  either  attack- 
ing by  an  impetuous  fhock,  or  in  receiving 
firmly  the  attack.  The  laft  was  in  dreffing 
them  to  execute  the  various  evolutions  of 
wheeling  with  docility,  a£livity,  and  ve- 
locity : in  fhort,  fays  Xenophon,  to  do  all 
othet  things  which  they  wmuld  have  oc- 
cafion  to  perform  in  actual  fervice,  to  run 
over  all  kind  of  ground,  to  ftretch  up  the 
fteepeft  afcents,  and  to  rufh  down  the 
iharpeft  declivities, 

The  chief  excellence  In  driving  was 
Jreadinefs^  fo  as  to  proceed  whether  mov- 
ing in  the  right  or  curve  line,  in  one  uni- 
form diredion,  and  not  to  and  fro  by  a 
vacillating  and  finuous  motion.  But  the 

^ Xenophon, 

t Which  you  fee  defciibed  in  all  th^  ancient  coins 
relievos. 

great 
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great  exeellence]  of  the  horfes,  as  well  as 
the  higheft  (kill  of  the  driver,  was  called 
forth,  in  performing  the  wheelings  to  an 
cxadt  given  curve^  under  full  fpeed. 

The  chariot  race  was  Inftituted  for  the 
exercife  of  this  military  skill,  to  encourage 
and  afford  opportunities  of  difplaying  it ; 
and  was  fo  regulated  as  to  require  the  heft 
horfes,  the  higheft  finlihed  manege,  and 
the  moft  perfeft  skill  in  driving.  To 
complete  the  noble  competitors  in  this 
moft  difficult  manoeuvre  of  the  wheelings 
the  courfe  was  always  fo  laid  out,  that  the 
race  depended  chiefly  on  the  performing 
this  difficult  evolution.  He  that  will  read 
with  the  eye  of  fcience  old  Neftor  s ad- 
vice to  his  fon  in  the  Iliad,  Book  XXIII. 
V.  306,  will  need  no  other  explication  of 
this  matter. 

The  courfe  was  generally  of  that  length 
that  the  race  was  finifhed  by  going  once 
round ; although  fometimes,  in  the  more 
confined  circus,  the  chariot  went  four 
times  round,  making  feven  wheelings, 
reckqning  thofe  round  both  termini  taken 
together.  The  route  of  the  race  was  from 
the  right  wheeling  to  the  left,  round  the 
extreme  meta  or  terminus,  and  then  re- 
turning back  to  the  fame  ground,  fo  as 

that 
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that  the  meta  or  terminus  from  which 
they  fet  out  fhould  be  upon  their  right ; 
and,  If  the  courfe  confifted  of  more  rounds 
than  one,  then  wheeling  to  the  right  round 
this  meta,  and  fo  alternately  in  a line, 
making  the  Arabic  figure  of  8.  Now 
four  rounds  thus  performed  will  make  juft 
leven  wheelings.  I am  confclous  that  this 
.opinion  is  new  ; but  being  perfuaded  that 
I am  grounded  both  In  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  by  fufficient  authority,  as  will 
)>e  feen  prefently,  I venture  to  give  it  out. 

According  to  the  opinion  commonly  re* 
ceived  of  the  chariot  race, ' that  the  com* 
petitors  ftarted  from  the  right  of  the  bar- 
rier, and  wheeling  to  the  left  round  the 
meta,  always  went  the  fame  way,  always 
wheeling  to  the  left  in  every  circuit,  what- 
ever the  number  of  rounds  were,  there 
arifes  a moft  Inexplicable  injujiice^  as  to  any 
chance  that  the  merit  of  fwlftnefs  in  the 
horfes,  pr  of  Ikiil  in  the  driver  could  have, 
except  what  they  derived  from  their  place 
upon  the  right  or  left,  which  mere  lot 
gave  them.  For  when  there  were  from 
ten  chariots  to  forty  at  fometimes,  all  ar- 
ranged abreaft  at  the  barrier ; that  upon 
* the  left,  and  that  upon  the  right,  would 
)r;an  courfes  of  very  different  lengths,  in 
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the  proportion  of  the  leffer  or  larger  ' 
prcle  that  their  lot  deftined  them  to. 

The  explication  of  this  difficulty  given 
by  Mr.  Weft,  in  his  difcourfe.  on  the 
Olympic  games,  only  adds  confufion  to  it. 
The  whole  skill  and  courage  of  the  cha- 
rioteers were  (he  fays)  employed  to  obtain 
the  point  of  advantage  at  the  wheeling, 
and  he  defcribes  them  in  this  attempt  al). 
driving  foul  of  one  another,  by  diredlions 
all  converging  to  this  point ; this,  I fay, 
may  add  to  the  confufion,  but  does  not 
relieve  the  difficulty,  for  ftill  the  chariot, 
which  was  placed  upon  the  right  of  all, 
bad,  in  this  firft  attempt,  the  hypothenufe, 
or  longeft  fide  of  the  triangle  to  run, 
while  the  chariot  upon  the  left  had  only 
one  of  the  Legs  of  the  fame  right-angled 
triangle,  and  fo  the  reft  in  gradation  ; and 
what  a feene  of  unavoidable  inextricable 
wreck  muft  all  thefe  chariots  rulhing  to- 
gether, in  converging  lines,  have  made  ! 
This  feems  fo  abiurd,  that  one  cannot  but 
rejefl:  it  at  firft  fight,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itfelf.  But  this  attempt  of  run- 
ning foul  on  one  another,  and  crolfing 
upon  each  other,  is  contrary  to  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  courfe,  which 
forbad  all  fraud,  all  cr offing  or  jojllmg^  as 
pur  modern  racers  term  it.  And  we  find 

ii^ 
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ia  the  23d  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  that 
Jlntilockui  was  deprived  of  the  prize  he 
claimed  (which  prize  was  given  to  Mene- 
laus)  becaufe  he  (Antilochus)  had  crofled 
upon,  and  attempted  to  run  foul  of  the 
chariot  of  Menelaus. 

All  this  perplexity  is  relieved,  and  the 
difficulty  cleared  up^  by  the  explication 
which  I have  given  above:  for  by  that 
route  of  the  race,  he  that  was  outermoft 
at  the  fetting  off,  returning  to  the  fame 
ground  with  the  ftarting-poff  upon  the 
right,  would  be  innermoft  at  the  coming 
in  ; and  if  the  race  confifted  of  more 
circuits  than  one,  the  competitors  would 
be  alternately  outermoft  and  innermoft  at 
each  alternate  wheeling.  So  that  he  who 
ran  the  largeft  circle  in  the  firft  circuit, 
would  run  the  lefler  in  the  fecond,  and 
vice  verjd. 

Whoever  will  read  the  account  of  the 
chariot  race  In  the  Rledlra  of  Sophocles, 
and  will  particularly  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  accident  which  happened  between 
the  Thracian  and  Libyan  cars ; and  to 
the  fatal  one  which  befel  Orejies  at  the 
clofe  of  the  race,  will  be  confirmed  in 
this  opinion.  The  narrative  tells  us,  That 
the  <;hariots  having  finiftied  the  third 

cirernt^ 
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circuit^  and  running  the  fourth^  fome  of 
them  had  made  the  fevmth  wheeling,  and 
were  got  again  into  the  ftraight  right  line, 
at  that  moment  of  time  the  lEnian  cha- 
rioteer coming  up  to  the  Meta^  in  or  near 
the  point  where  the  route  of  the  courfe 
muft  crofs ; and  his  horfes,  hard  of  mouthy 
breaking  from  him,  fvverved  and  run  foul, 
with  their  front  direif,  upon  one  of  the 
Libyan  chariots.  This  is  an  accident  that 
could  not  happen,  if  the  returning  line 
did  not  crofs  upon  the  outgoing  line,  by 
the  chariots  running  the  courfe  in  the 
figure  of  eight.  But  the  circumftances  of 
the  difafter  of  the  ear  of  Oreftes  put  the 
matter  out  of  all  doubt. 

The  narrative  proceeds,  and  fays,  That 
this  accident  between  the  Libyan  and 
^nlan  chariots  drew  after  it  an  almoft 
general  wreck  of  the  chariots  then  running. 
But  that  the  Ikilful  Athenian,  who  was 
laft  but  ‘one,  obferving  his  tlme^  bore  to 
the  right  out  of  the  courfe,  and  fo  avoided 
them.  That  Oreftes,  who  lay  by  in  the 
race,  as  haying  horfes  of  that  rating  way 
of  going,  that  he  depended  upon  the  pufli 
at  the  laft  for  his  fuccefs  ; finding  that: 
/now  was  the  time  to  make  his  pufn,  boro 
ftill  more  to  the  right,  in  order  to  pafs  the 
Athenian ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  liavlng 
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given  the  left-hand  rein  to  his  horfeSj 
unfortunately  run  with  the  end  of  his 
axle-tree  againft  the  Terminus^  at  the  com- 
ing in.  Now  unlefs  this  terminus  had 
been  upon  his  right  at  the  coming  in,  this 
accident  thus  defcribed  could  not  have 
happened ; but  being  upon  the  right,  every 
previous  accident  naturally  leads  to  It. 

However,  as  the  route  of  the  race  ge-  . 
nerally  confifted  but  of  one  long  courfe, 
returning  again  to  the  ftarting-poft,  the 
only  wheeling  performed  in  it  was  to  the 
left  ; but  to  make  that  matter  even  and 
fair,  the  chariots  came  in  upon  the  left  of 
the  ftarting-poft,  as  above  defcribed ; lb 
that  thofe  who  were  outermoft  at  the 
wheeling  round  the  meta,  and  had  there 
the  difadvantage,  were  innermoft  at  the 
coming  in,  and  had  that  difadvantage  made 
up  to  them. 

As  in  thele  courfes  of  one  circuit,  which 
were  the  moft  common,  the  only  wheel- 
ing performed  was  to  the  left  round  the? 
meta  ; the  horfe  of  the  higheft  vigour 
and  greateft  velocity  was  harnefled  extra-^ 
jugal  upon  the  right ; and  for  the  like- 
reafon,  the  beft  maneged  and  moft  flexile 

^ Vide  Scholkll,  >n  Antigone  Sophoclis. 
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horfe  * was  harnefled  extrajugal  or  the 
left,  becaufe  the  firft  was  to  bring  round 
. the  chariot  in  the  a£l  of  wheeling,  and  the  - 
latter  to  maintain  a kind  of  equably  mov- 
ing fulcrum,  upon  W'hich  the  whole  mo- 
tion of  the  wheeling  depended ; fo  that 
each  had  his  perfeftlon,  and  each  was  firft 
and  moft  excellent  in  his  refpedllve  pro- 
perty ; the  attending  to  which  diftinfdoii 
might  have  cleared  Scheffer’s  difficulties. 
The  horfes  of  the  quadrigae  were  ge- 
nerally, though  not  without  exception, 
mentioned  in  the  following  order.  Firft, 
the  extrajugal  on  the  right : Second,  the 
extrajugal  on  the  left.  Third,  the  jugal 
on  the  right.  Fourth,  the  jugal  on  the 
left.  I mention  this,  as  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  explain  fome  terms  which  the 
reader  will  meet  with  in  Horner^  in  5b- 
phocles^  and  in  feveral  of  the  other  daffies. 

Let  the  reader  be  led  next,  by  this  in- 
quiry, into  the  application  of  this  equi- 
page ; thus  compofed,  and  thus  exercifed 
to  adual  fervice  in  war  ; he  will  find  thefe 
chariots  ading  as  diftind  fmgle  bodies,  in 
ruffiing  upon  and  breaking  the  ranks  of 
the  infantry,  fometimes  by  a dired:  per- 
pendicular attack  upon  the  fronts  but  more 

* Vide  Sophoclis  Eleiflram, 
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Commonly  by  wheeling  fuddenly  to  the 
tight  or  left,  and  bearing  down  in  a tranf- 
verfe  line  along  the  fronts  fo  as  to  elude  the 
points  of  the  enemy’s  fpears  advanced  in 
front.  He  will  find  them  fometimes  flop- 
ping fhort  upon  a fudden  halt,  and  ftand- 
ing  unmoved  ; while  the  officer,  who  was 
carried  in  them,  jumps  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  puts  himfelf  ac  the  head  of 
the  infantry^  or  engages  in  fingle  combat. 
At  other  times  he  will  find  them  coming 
fhort  about,  and  retreating.  He  will  find 

them,  upon  other  occafions,  afting  in  a 
compacl  corps,  formed  into  a rank  in  tire, 
in  order  to  break  the  enemy’s  front,  and 

then,  by  their  various  evolutions,  making 
%vay  for  the  infantry  to  pafs  up  to  a6llon ; 
at  other  times  he  will  find  them  drawn  up 
in  a body  upon  the  wings,  and  fometimes 
as  a corps  de  referve  in  the  rear.  In  fhort, 
if  we  confider  thefe  chariots,  trained  as 
they  were  with  fuch  skill  and  difcipline, 
and  exercifed  to  fuch  great  perfedlion,  in- 
wheeling  to  right  and  left  with  fudden  and 
impetuous  velocity,  we  fhall  eafily  per- 
ceive how  every  evolution  of  the  cavalry 
might  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  modern  cavalry  perform  the  mo- 
dern evolutions  of  wheeling  by  fours; 
as  alfo?’  how  they  might  change  their 

fronts. 
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fronts,  refolve  theipfelves  into  lefler 
bodies,  and  unite  again  into  one.  I could 
quote  inftances  of  all  thefe  manoeuvres, 
but  I think  it  will  be  more  pleafuig 
to  the  reader  to  apply  thefe  obfervatlons 
himfelf  to  the  many  inftances  which 
he  will  meet  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies. 

Various  were  the  methods  taken  and 
praftifed  to  evade  this  attack,  which  could 
7iot  be  refilled  by  the  infantry,  fuch  as 
wheeling  iDack,  and  opening  to  the  riglit 
and  left ; but  the  only  one  I fhall  take 
notice  of  Is  the  manoeuvre  mentioned  by 
Folycenus-'^  in  his  Stratagemata.  He  fays 
that  Alexander,  having  learned  that  tiie 
Thracians  had  a powerful  body  of  this 
chariot  cavalry,  trained  his  Macedoniaas  to 
couch  upon  the  ground,  and  with  their 
Ihields  thrown  over  them  to  form  a teftudo, 
over  which  the  chariots  of  the  enemy 
might  pafs  without  effeft. 

As  the  Britilh  ifland  was,  in  the  very 
early  ages  of  antiquity,  planted  by  colonies 
from  the  great  commercial  nations  in  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  ; ib 
the  learning  and  arts  of  thefe  poliOaed 

^ Lib.  ly.  c.  iil.  § n. 
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people  were  planted  in  this  land.  The  afto- 
nifhing  monuments  of  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  priefts  of  thofe  colonies,  are 
proofs  of  a knowledge  in  mechanics,  which 
we  of  this  enlightened  day  only  wonder 
at,  but  are  at  a lofs  to  account  for.  This 
ufe  of  the  chariots  praftifed  by  the  Afi- 
atics  and  Libyans,  was  the  peculiar  art 
of  war  in  which  the  Britons  excelled,  and 
was  peculiar  to  them.  Although  thefe 
• colonies,  and  Indeed  almoft  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  had  been  in  the  time  of 
' Julius  C^efar  overwhelmed  by  the  bar- 
barifm  of  the  natives,  and  of  other  un- 
cultivated people  who  had  tranfmigrated  • 
from  the  continent  of  Europe ; yet  this 
peculiar  Afiatic  art  of  war,  the  fame  as 
that  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  continued 
to  be  ufed  even  fo  late  as  the  time  of  his 
invafion,  by  the  then  Inhabitants  : in  this 
manege  we  find  they  excelled  to  a very 
high  degree  of  perfeftlon.  Diodorus  fays 
exprefsly,  that  they  ufed  chariots  in  war 
exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  heroes 
in  the  Trojan  war  * are  fald  to  have  ufed  ' 
them.  They  ufed  the  fame  method  of 
formdng  the  line  of  battle,  the  fame 
method  of  attack,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  tranjverfe  attack^  which  Is  what  Cicero^ 
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in  the  6th  epiftle  of  his  7th  book,  refers 
to,  in  the  caution  he  gives  Trebatius  to 
guard  agalnft  thefe  fudden  unexpefted  mo- 
tions. The  Britifh  order  of  battle,  which 
Caefar  defcribes  in  the  24th  chapter  of  his 
4th  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  ConcUio  Ro- 
manorum  cognitOy  premtjfo  equitatu  et  effedariis 
quo  plerumque  genere  in  praliis  uti  confue-^ 
verant^  reltquts  copiis  conjecuti  funt^  Is  ex- 
a6tly  the  fame  as  that  formed  by  the  Greeks 
defcribed  in  Iliad  IV.  I could  quote  other 
paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  but  this  is 
iufficient. 

As  this  was  the  peculiar  art  of  war 
amongfl:  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  fo  h2d  they  the  fame  folemn 
races,  to  train  and  exercife  their  youth  to 
this  dlfcipline,  and  to  maintain  the  fame 
honour  towards  thofe  who  excelled  in  it. 
There  are,  to  this  day,  remaining  In  Eng- 
land fome  veftiges  of  the  Curfus  in  which 
they  ran  thefe  races  ; which  races  being 
attendants  on  the  folemn  meetings  of  re- 
ligion, the  curfus  were  near  their  temples. 
The  moft  remarkable  is  that  near  Stone- 
henge,^ which  is  a long  tra'fl:  of  ground, 
about  350  feet  (or  200  Druid  cubits)  wide, 
and  better  than  a mile  and  three  quarters 
(or  6000  Druid  cubits)  in  length,  enclofed 
quite  round  with  a bank  of  earth,  h retch - 
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ing  dlreftly  eaft  and  weft.  The  goal  and 
career  are  at  the  eaft  end.  The  goal  Is  a 
high  bank  of  earth,  raifed  with  a flope 
inwards,  whereon  the  judges  are  fnppofed 
to  have  fat.  The  line  of  this  bank  is 
north  and  fouth,  diredlly  acrofs  the  curfus, 
beginning  from  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
curlus,  not  reaching  quite  to  the  north, 
but  leaving  a fpace  there  for  the  chariots 
to  pafs  to  the  career,  between  this  goal  and 
the  north  bank,  or  fide  of  the  curfus.  The 
metae  are  two  tumuli,  or  little  barrows,  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  curfus  : 


Some  tomb,  perhaps  of  old,  the  dead  to  grace. 

Or  then,  as  now,  the  limit  of  a race. 

Pope’s  Homer. 

as  old  Neftor  deferibes  the  meta  of  the 
curfus  on  the  plains  before  Troy, 

From  the  very  ftate  and  form  of  this 
hippodrome,  or  curfus,  my  conjedure,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which-  the  race  was  per- 
formed, is  confirmed  in  fad.  Here  we 
fee  that  the  chariots  fet  out  from  the  car- 
eer, on  the  right  (or  northward)  of  the 
goal,  and  ran  to  the  weft  end  ; whence, 
wheeling  to  the  left  round  the  metae,  they 
returned  again  eaftward,  and  muft  pafs 
again  to  the  northward,  or  left  of  the  goal, 

keep- 
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keeping  It  on  their  right  In  their  coming 
in  to  the  career,  at  the  end  of  the  race,  as 
I have  before  explained  the  race  mentioned 
in  Sophocles. 

Doclor  Stukeley,  not  adverting  to  this 
route  of  the  race,  but  feeing  that  it  mufl: 
end  to  the  northward  of  the  goal,  at  the 
eaft  end,  has  been  led  to  Imagine,  con- 
trary to  the  faft  of  conftant  pradlice,  that 
the  chariots  rah  from  the  eaft  along  the 
fouthern  fide,  and  then  wheeling  to  the 
right,  north  about  the  metae,  returned  on 
the  north  tide,  and  fo  ended  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  goal.  But  the  explanation 
which  I have  given  is  agreeable  to  praftice, 
and  confirmed  by  this  exifting  fa£t.  ' 

The  hyppodromes,  or  curfus,  were  call- 
ed,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  rhe-' 
dagua  ; the  racer  rbedagwr^  and  the  car- 
riage, as  we  find,  rheda. 

One  of  thefe  hippodromes,  about  half 
a mile  to  the  fouthward  of  Leicefter,  re- 
tains ftill,  under  the  various  corruptions 
of  fpeaking  and  writing,  the  old  name. 
Rhedagua\  in  the  corrupted  one,  Rawdikes. 

Doftor  Stukeley  fays,  there  is  another 
of  thefe  near  Dorchefter : another  on  the 
7 banks 
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.banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  by  Perith  in 
Cumberland ; and  another  in  the  valley 
juft  without  the  town  of  Royfton.  * 

Such  were  the  equeftrian  {ports  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  who  even  in  their  Pafiimes 
encouraged  a warlike  fpirit  and  emulation, 
and  advanced  the  public  welfare ; for  by 
making  pleafure  fubfervient  to  fcience,  and 
confidering  the  race  only  as  an  exhibition 
of  military  {kill,  they  dignified  the  fport, 
and  made  their  cavalry  no  lefs  the  delight 
and  ornament  of  peace,  than  the  fupporj 
and  terror  of  war. 


THE  END, 
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